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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE present work is substantially a 
reprint of the “ Aldino Edition of 
tho Poetical Works of Cowper,” ed- 
ited by the late Su H initis Nicolas. 
Without designing to put forth, in any sense, a 
cntieal edition of tho works of this admirable 
Poet, the Editor^has taken pains on two points , 
tho ono, to approach to a settlement of the text 
by a collation of all doubtful pass^es wl^jl tho 
editions published in Cowper’s life-timo, and wnth 
tho chici of those which have appeared more re- 
cently , the other point has been to add brief 
illustrative notes on passages which contain allu- 
sionsTo"’ perlons or Qiicunistunees, whtch hate 
faded out of general knowledge? 

A new Memoir of the Poet has also been pre- 
fixed Sir Harris’s memoir was pronouncedJiy 
Southey to be “ the most judicious,” ccs tfuS Aldijie 
edition was declared to be “ tho best awsaiged,” 
that had then appeared But our knowledge of 
facts relating to Cowper is cumulative. It has 
a2 
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advanced considerably beyond the point which it 
had attained when Sir Hams nrote It lias 
been thought bettor, thereforel- leaving tho for- 
mer memoir to, stand ns a distinction of the 
■Jlevious Aldino editiana; to picfiic on tho present 
occasion a memoir entirely re-wnttcn It was 
tho^JUditor’s intention to liavo inscitcd in this 
memoir various letters and papets connected with 
the Poet with which he has been favoiiied, and 
which hgve nevei yet seen the lij^ht, but. although 
rii4 present memoir contain* many things vv Inch 
tge new, the length to whiih all the Editor’s un- 
published materials would liavo extended, was 
found to be inconsistmt with the size and general 
character of the present edition Tliey have 
therefore been reserved for a separate publi- 
cation 

The Editor desires gr.itefully (o acknowledge 
the contribution of valuable infoiniation which he< 
1ms received from many friends Miss Stokes, of 
Tyn^ilc IIouSp, C'lieltetihani , Robert Colo, Esq , 
FS \ , W Rodham Donne Esq , Edward Dalton^ 
I'isq , LI, D , of Dmikiik House, near Nuil&vvorth , 
Henry Gough, Esq , Thomas William King, Esq , 
York Hwald , S W Rix, Esq , of Beccles , 'WSIliam 
,1 Thoms, Esq , F.S A an^ James Yeow'el^Esq , 
with many othersf have favoured the Editor with 
most valuable cqnimiinications 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM COWPER. 


N moments of fantastic playfulness, 
CowpEH THE Poet claimed for him- 
self a Scottish descent He spoke 
of a family of his name 8efi.ted in 
Fifeshire, probably at Cupar, and 
speculated on one of his ancestors having crossed 
the border, more Scotvce, in very humble plight. 
Whether this wore merely a flight of imagination, 
whether he built on some traditional misinforma- 
tion, or whether, as has been supposed, ho desired 
in this manner to daim kindred with a worthy 
namesake — a bishop of Galloway — whose writings 
brS^e the purest spirit of evangelical piety, can- 
not now be determined If the siijiposition were 
not altogether baseless, the migration must have 
takSn place at a very eaily period, for the poet’s 
paternal pedigree is altogether unquestionable ■#’ora 
the time of Edward IV In the sixth year of that 
sovereign’s reign a John Cowpee was settled at 
Strode, a hamlet in the parish of Slmfold, near 
Horsham, situate in a country which was described, 
b 
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IS 1690, by his descendant, who afterwards be- 
C 4 Jne Lord Chancellor, as “ a sink of about four- 
teen miles broad, which receives all the water 
that falls from two long ranges of hills, on both 
sides of it, and not being furnished with conve- 
nient draining. IS kept moist and soft by the water, 
until the middlo of a dry summer ” John Cowper 
married an heiress of considciation, a lady whose 
maiden name was Stanbridge, although at the 
lime of her maniage with John Cowper she was 
the widow of Stephen Erode By this fortunate 
nnion, the importance of which was borne in mind 
among tho Cowpors even down to the times of the 
poet,^ John CowTior laid the foundation of the 
higher fortunes of his family, although upon his 
death the attractive widow, by a third marriage, 
earned her person, and probably a part of her pro- 
perty, into tlio well-known family of the Auchers, 
of Westwoll in Kent. 

The Cowper descendants of Joan Stanbridge 
severed, in the second or third generation, into 
two branches The cider son remained at Strode 
on his paternal acres, a 3 oungcr son, the first 
William of the family, pushed his fortunes in 
the metropolis His descendants soon 
leading citizens. The particular branch oi*in- 
dustry to which they devoted themselves does 
not appear, but the memory of their locality is 
preserved in tho name of Cowper’s Court, Corn- 
hiU From raonumonts to Cowpers, both m St. 

* The poet used a book plate whicli bore tbe arms of 
Cowper and Sunbiidge quaitorlj 
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Mjcbdflrs Ghnrch (rebuilt by Wren after th« fire, 
and lately restored by Scott), and also in its less 
attra(S.ive neighbour, St Peter’s, it seems probable 
that the Cowpors resided in the former parish, 
but ■were connected with the latter by the acqui- 
sition of property, through the intermarriage of a 
second William Cowper with Margaret Sponcer, 
daughter of a leading inhabitant of St. Peter’s, at 
the end of the reiga of Henry VIII. 

With the increase of wealth the citizen branch 
of the Cowpers renewed its connection with the 
south of England, but not with Strode, nor with 
Sussex. Without abandoning London, they pur- 
chased Ratling Court, in the parish of Nonington, 
which lies between Canterbury and Sandwich, a 
modest manoiial residence, which became thence- 
forward the chief seat of that branch of the 
family 

JoKN CowPER, a son of the second WiUiam and 
of Margaret Spencer, served Sheriff of London m 
1551, atid was subsequently Alderman of Bridge 
Ward On his death in 1009, he was interred in 
St Peter’s, Cornhill, under a monument, which 
s^jed the common fate in the fire of London 
^JPItLLiAM: CowpEii, a son of the Alderman, is 
traced during the reigns of James I and Charles 
I. as a ooUeotor of imposts or impositions, that is, 
of certain extra customs’ duties not granted by 
parliament but imposed, and hence the name, by 
royal authority alone An imposition of £3 por 
tun, levied on wines biought into the port of 
Lcmdon, was entrusted to his management. He 
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had an office assigned to him in the Custom-house, 
With a salary for the performance of his duties, 
and partook in various other ways in the advant- 
ages which resulted from a connection with the 
treasury and the court A purchase from the 
Earl of Saliskury of the remainder of a crown- 
lease, added Hertford Castle to Ratling Court, and 
earned with it a seat in parliament. Several 
leases were obtained by him of manors and lands 
of the see of Canterbury, and one from the see of 
Coventry and Lichfield Finally, a baronetage, 
first of Nova Scotia, and afterwards of England, 
testified the favour of his sovereign Those 
honours and emoluments wore tlie more easily 
procured by Sir William, from his being a knoivn 
and conspicuous fiiend of the Church, a character 
■particularly ciidonced in 1634, by his erecting a 
monument in the church of Bourne, near Non- 
ington, to the memory of hib spiritual father the 
.judicious Hooker. Sir William was also the first 
poet of the family Izaak Walton has printed 
some lines written by him on his erection of the 
monument to Hooker 

On the occurrence of the civil troubles, 
William Cowper could not fail to be a suffeB^. 
Obnoxious to the political reformers as the col- 
lector of an impost which thej deemed to be 
illegal, and bound -to King and Church by many 
important ties, he not only refused to contribute 
to the fund for raising the Parliamentary forces, 
but sent two of his younger sons into the royal 
army. The Parliament adopted towards him the 
same course as towards other royalists. He was 
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deprn'ed of his office in the Custom-house ; his 
lands m Kent and Hertfordshire were sequestered 
until ha paid a composition , the properties com- 
prised in his church leases were sold, with other 
episcopal lands, to the highest bidder , and finally, 
he himself, and John Cowpcr his eldest son, on 
their refusal to contribute to the expenses of the 
Parliamentary army, were committed to custody 
in Ely House The young man sank under the 
hardships of incarceration , the father was released 
after thirteen months’ imprisonment, and survived 
to witness the Restoration, to narrate the story of 
his sufferings and losses, which latter he estimated 
at i£17,000, in the ear of the restored Sovereign, 
and to sue for fresh leases of his church-lands 
Ho died in 1664 

Sir William’s eldest son, who died in the incarce- 
1 ation of Ely House, had two grandsons, William 
and SruNCEU, who were both educated for the bar 
William became Loid Chancelloi and the first Earl 
Cowper , Spencer, after having himself been tried 
for murder and very pioperJy acquitted, although 
on the evidence, as it has descended to us, his con- 
duct on the occasion m question was mysterious and 
unfeeling, became himself a Welsh Judge, and a| 
Judge of tho Court of Common Picas, and presided 
at the trials of others He had three sons Wil- 
liam and Ashley, successively clerks in the House 
of Lords, and John, who took holy orders, was a 
royal chaplain, rector of Great Berkhamstead, and, 
of all things for a clergyman to be, registrar of 
commissions of bankruptcy. 

This reverend gentleman, a son of a Judge of 
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the Common Pleas, a nephew of Lord Chatc^or 
Cowper, a great-great-grandson of S)i William 
Cowper the royahst, and seventh m descent from 
the William Cowper who removed from Strode to 
Gornhill, was the father of William Cowpee the 
Poet. It is •clear that in this pedigree there is 
neither room nor possibility for the conjectured 
migration from Cupar-Fife 

The descent of the poet’s mother, Anne, daughter 
of Roger Donne, of Ludham in Norfolk, Esq , is 
asserted to have been far more ancient and digni- 
fied than that of his father It was with reference 
to her traditional ancestry that the poet remarked, 

“ My boast is not that I deduce mj biith 
From loins entbioncd and lulcrs of the earth,” 

and, as if to remove any possible doubt from the 
moaning of this allusion, conjointly with some of 
his mother’s relatues, he certified liis traditional 
maternal pedigree to the College of Arms, where 
It was duly registered 

We are assured by Dr John Johnson, who was 
the principal instig.itor of Cowper in this little 
flash of family pride, that the descent of 5|rs. 
Cowper was “ through tlie families of Hippisley, 
of Throughley in Sussex, and Pellet, of Bolney in 
the same county, from the several noble houses of 
West, Knollys, Carey, Boloyn, Howard, and Mow- 
bray, and so by four different lines from Henry HI, 
King of England.” 

If the pedigree, which is without proof, may be 
depended upon, all this might be shown by other 
evidence, but the red blood of Henry III., after 
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having been filtered through the families enume- 
rated by Dr Johnson, and through Mr. Brum Clench, 
of 8t. Martin’s-m-the-Fields (Mrs Cowper’s ma- 
ternal grandfather) who should have been added 
to the persons mentioned by Dr Johnson, must 
have well-nigh lost its colour ere it flowed through 
the veins of the poet. The points of greatest 
popular interest to bo gathered from the pedigree, 
if it may be depended upon, are that Mrs Cowper 
descended (through a succession of six females) 
from Mary Bolcyn, the sistei of tluoen Anne 
Boloyn, and also from the same family as the poet 
Donne, the Dean of St Paul’s But enough of 
this It 18 clear that, on both sides, the poet’s 
parentage was that of a gcntlemEtei, and neither 
in his writings nor in his manners, is it difficult 
to discover indications of his gcntlo blood * 

At the birth of the poet, which look place on 
tho 16th of November, 1731, his father was in- 
cumbent of Berkhamstead, and it was in what 
Cowper terras tho pastoral house of that parish, 
not m the handsome rosidenco which now claims 
that designation, but m a building of far more 
liomely and picturewjiie appearnneo which then 
stood upon tho s.iiiie site (hat lie fiist saw tho 
light His paients had five other children, but 
all died in early infancy save himself and a brother 

* The pedigree ae certified by Cowpei, and manj other 
evidences of facts, here stated for the first time, were intended 
to have been published in this memoir, but their length has 
rendered it impoeeibla. The editor proposes to include them 
in a larger biography, which will ere long be published sepa- 
rately. 
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John, SIX years his junior, whose birth in Novem- 
ber, 1737, proved ^atal to their mother 

Never had the death of a mother a more imme- 
diate and disastrous influence upon the happiness 
of a cliild than in tho instance of William Cowper 
Infirmity of physical constitution, probably in- 
herited in part from the parent he so early lost, 
exhibited itself from his infancy, and especially in 
an intensity of feeling which engraved even the 
trivialities of his little existence meradicably upon 
his memory He was but six years old when his 
mother died At such an ago how feeble, gene- 
rally speaking, is the impression produced by tho 
ordinary occurrences of daily life How soon is 
It altogether worn away With Cowper it was 
not so Tho lapse of fifty years, and tho storms 
of a disturbed and anxious life, did not efface from 
his memory even circumstances tho most minute. 
It IS n ot that tho heavy sou nd of t he boll that 
“ toiled upon^’ his mothers “ bunal-day,” and tho 
dismaF leelmgs conirectnd with “ tho hearse that 
bore her"'iIo^^ay,” dwelt impciishably in his 
recolloeti<5Tr'™EVeFy child might remember such 
unusual aua_siartling incidents, oven from an 
earlier age Tho peculiarity is that, in Cowper’s 
instance, these things were mixed up with a thou- 
sand other events, which an ordinary child would 
probably never have' observed, and certainly would 
never have borne in mind Of this character are 

The nightly visits to hjs chamber made, 

That she might know him safe, and warmly laid 

hei morning bounties ere he left his home to pass 
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a few hours in some dame-sehool in the town; 
“ the biscuit or confectionary plum the fragrant 
waters on his cheeks bestowed by her own hand, 

“ till frasii they shone and glowed,” 

and, above all, the “sweet smile” which he com- 
memorates over and over again as the outward 
token of that 

" Constant flow of love that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks 
That humour interposed too often makes ” 

In bis mother’s day ladies adorned themselves 
with dresses on the tissue of which were elabo- 
rately represented the brightest and sweetest of 
our flowers — “ the violet, the pink, and jessa- 
mine ” One of Cowper’s amusements as a child 
was to stand at his mother’s knee, and with a pm 
to prick off upon a paper some presumed delinea- 
tion of tlitsu mimic beauties Half a century 
aftorw ards the incidents of this little comedy are 
brought back to life In a few simple lines we 
are made to sec the playful infant and the de- 
lighted mother — 

“And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke head and smile ” 

From the loving care of sueh an indulgent 
mother, doting with anxious affection upon her 
sensitive boy, the sole survivor of a family of six 
children, the nervous child was, upon his mother’s 
death, suddenly transferred to what he terms “ a 
considerable” boys'-school, kept by Dr. Pitman at 
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Market-street. Unless founded upon some impe- 
rative necessity, suoh a tneasuro was ill-judged if 
not cruel. To the boy it was peculiarly unfortu- 
nate. “ I had hardships,” he says, “ of various 
kinds to conflict with, which I felt more sensibly 
in proportion to the tenderness with which I had 
been treated at home. But my chief aflhetion 
consisted in being singled out from all tho other 
boys, by a lad of about fifteen years of ago, as a 
proper object upon whom ho might let loose tho 
cruelty of his temper I choose to conceal a par- 
ticular recital of tho many acts of barbarity with 
which he made it his business continually to per- 
secute me it will be sufficient to say that ho had, 
by his savage treatment of me, impressed such a 
dread of his figure upon my mind, that I well re- 
member being afraid to lift up my eyes upon him 
higher than his knees , and that I knew him by 
his shoe-buckles better than any other part of Ins 
dress ” This shameful treatment, persevered in 
for two years, did infinite mischief to tho poor boy 
who was Its subject jBrooding over wrongs which 
he suflfored in seeret,''?!!? ‘garcty natural 'ttrhis 
years was lost, a tendency to occasional fits of 
melancholy, to u hu li TTo Tells us all his father’s 
family were disposed, wa s dB ii gpi ' U Hsly encouraged, 
and even his health was seriously impaired Bodily 
infirmity made ifsetfiipparent in a weakness of his 
eyes The boy was sh y , silent, and uncomplaining, 
and before sufficient attention was given to the 
state of his health, ho was threatened with per- 
manent injury to his sight. When inquiry was 
instituted, ho was taken from Dr Pitman’s, and 
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sent to reside with Disney the oeulist, for .the 
benefit of the constant attention of himself and 
his wife. At the same time the cruelty to which 
ho had been subjected W'as brought to light, and 
his persecutor was expelled from Dr. Pitman’s 
school 

At the expiration of a jear, Cowpor having re- 
ceived some benefit from the treatment of his 
oculist, was “ dispatched,” as he says, “ to West- 
minster,” then under the mastership of Dr. Nichol, 
a kind old man, whoso good qualities were long 
remembered by his distinguished pupil. 

During his “ seven years’ apprenticeship to the 
classics,” Cowper entered into all the active 
amusements of a public school He excelled at 
cricket and at foot-ball, and in one of his poems 
has commemorated his delight even in some of 
the minor amusements of the school-boy — 

“ As happy as -ne onco to kneel anil draw 
The chalky iinp;, and knuckle down .at taw , 

To pitch the bull into the grounded hat. 

Or drive it devious with a dextrous pat ” 

Wcstmiiistci was, on the whole, a pleasant place 
to him Ho was on good tcims both with masters 
and fellow-pupils Of Dr Nii hoi wo have already 
spoken , simple, slovenly Vinny Bourne, an excel- 
lent Latin scholar and poet, the'’ushor of Cowper’s 
form, was popular not only with Cowper but 
throughout the school , Dr Pierson Lloyd, another 
usher, was highly r^;arded by him ; and among 
his school-fellows, there were several to whom he 
was drawn by the strong att ractio n of an early 
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Ifjjeof Hterature. IV^bert Lloyd, son of Dr. Pier- 
80imoy(l,‘'Bnii' George Colman the elder, were 
scholars of his own standing, and Cumberland, 
with the subsequent opponents on a wider field, 
Warren Hastings and Elijah Impey, and the future 
Lord DartrAiuth, were all, in some part of his 
course, his contemporaries But his special friend 
in the school was young WdUam Russell, afterwards 
the seventh baronet of the lineage of the Russells 
of Chippenham, in Cambridgeshire, a family con- 
nected with the Protector Cromwell by a variety 
of relationships Sir William was himself tho 
Protector’s great-great-grandson Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that Cowper’s merit and 
scholarship 'si ere not adequately acknowledged by 
the heads of tho school In one of his letters he 
makes mention of the gratification which “httlo 
poets” derived from tho rewards bestowed upon 
their successful exercises, in terms which clearly 
indicate personal experience Tho “ silver groat” 
bad doubtless been received by him, and he had 
partaken in tho pleasure of seeing his composition 
sent round “ from form to form for the admiration 
of all who were able to understand it ” 

But even whilst at Westminster, m the midst 
of many sour ces of boyish ple asur e, and app arently 
without having any real cause of unhappiness , hi^ 
occasional fits of mqlanclioly_wcre acc ompani ed by 
S TOiplimnr' of a serious character Obvious delu- 
sion^ Jiegan to mingle with his waking thdugliEs, 
and to be accepted and to be acted upon^slTfhey 
were realities At one time, the even beating 
of a steady pulse engendered the idea, whieh he 
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entertained with no small complacency/' that 
perhaps he might never die , at another time, the 
young pulse-watcher was overwhelmed with_ a 


c onviction that in his lowness of spirits he foun d 
evi dence of what h e terms “ a consumptive hahi l-,.” 
which he tHou^t to be a peculiar disgrace, and 
the symptoms, of which he could th erefore neve r 
prevail upon^himsolf^ disclose to any one__ In 
these slight indications wo trace tEe progress of 
the disease which ultimately overthrew his reason 

Th e infirmity in his eves troubled him un til 
about hi s fourteenth year, when an attack of sma ll- 
pox marred his cou ntena nce Mt proved an excel- 
lent oculist Throughout his life, whenever his 
health was out of order, the weakness of his eyes 
returned, but the use of a preparation which he 
calls '* Elliott’s medicines,” and which ho stumbled 
upon during an excursion to Maidenhead, always 
brought relief 

In April, 1748, when m his eighteenth year, 
and before he left school, his profession was de- 
tcrminod for him. On the 29th of that month ho 
was entered of the Middle Temple, with tho view 
of being called to the bar A few months later 
in that same jear he was removed from West- 
minster, and attoi nine months passed at home in 
Borkhamstead, was articled to Mr. Chapman, a 
solicitoi, for three years This -^vas thought to be 
a way of securing him an insight into legal prac- 
tice whilst keeping his terms 

The results were little likely to be of any profes- 
sional advantage. In Southarapton-row, Russell- 
square.at a short distance from Mr. Chapman’s olBee, 
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temded Oowper’e imele, hia father’s brothw, Aehley 
Oowper, afterwards Clerk of the Parharaents, with 
his Wife and three daughters, two of them just on 
the threshold of womanhood Jt was a,r ranged tha t 
Cowper should B|)end his Sunda ys an? l^ure ho urs 
Willi IM bb iclatToh'B'' 'Nothing coiiTd bo more 
agi^eaElS, fo him. Chccrf uT •ownoantons bipjw^ 
at jll times his delight, and it soon camo to pass 
thatTie slcpF Indeed at Mr Chapman's, but day 
by day, and at all hours, he left the olRce in the 
care of others, and might be found, from morning 
to night, “giggling and making giggle” with 
Harriot and Theodora Jane, the two chlost of his 
cousins. In this delightful occupation he was 
energetically assisted by his onlj friend among 
his fellow-clerks, Edward Thurlow, a rough, clever, 
persevering fellow, nearly of the same ago as Cow- 
per, who, using from the same rank m society as 
his fiicnd, but without possessing his connections, 
and totally devoid of his interest in liigh quarters, 
by mere dint of talent made his waj to the w'ool- 
sack Cowper, duly estimating the vigour of his 
companion’s intellect, and contrasting it with his 
own want of energy, is said on a partu ular occa- 
sion to have exclaimed, “Thurlow, I lira nobody, 
and shall bo always nobody, and jou wull be chan- 
cellor You shall provide for me when jou arc 
Thurlow smiled and answered, “ I surely wiU ' ” 
The conversation took place at the house of a friend, 
in the presence of some of the ladies of the family 
“These ladies,” said Cowper, “are witnesses'” 
“ Let them be so,” answered the future Chan- 
cellor, “ for 1 wiU certainly do it.’’ 
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In this sprightly thoughtless way Gowper's 
clerkship passed quickly and merrily.* During 
t hese toee years oLp. harmn g idlQne89^b lfl,.ma.B<i. 
ners were mu^ im prqy c d by 
sKipT'anT we hear of no B t-n of mRTannli'nly • aT 
the end of them, ho had attained his majority, 

ho was within two years of the time when he 

might be called to the bar, but ho had made no 

progress in the study of his profession, and waa 

over head and ears in loie with the second of his 

doUgKnul cousins, Theodor^^aJisj»_ 

Imm^iately“a1t«nGi8' clerkship had expired, 
with b oyish thirst for ipdrpnTirl""""i he took 
chambers in ttio Middle Temple, preparatory to 
his call to the bar The brief intermediate period 
belongs altogether to the history of his affections. 
Of study of any kind, except some little reading 
m the classics, we have no trace, but he made 
ample progress in his courtship His attachmen t 
waa ardently returne >^l tbn heart of bna cnnsiTi wna 
entirely won, and little incidents in the history of 
tHeff*courtship furnished themes for the earliest 
efforts of his muse His seclusion in the Temple 
soon began to produce the results which might 
have been anticipated. Of all persons in th e 
wor M_he was perhaps the le^ ^jpd ba^ e 
wit h the loneliness of livmg in chambers Such 
a'position for a nervous, sensitiveTfidgely person, 
without an occupation, oi any senous study, and 
with feelings constantly directed towards an ab- 1 
sent object, was a more invitation for the return* 
of his melancholy. “ was struejt,” he says, 

“ with such a dejection of spirits, as none but 
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they who have felt the same can have the least 
conception of Day and night I was upon the 
rack, lying down in horror, and rising up in 
despair ” Agitated and almost overwhelmed, he 
sought relief in medicine, in the advice of friends, 
in religion He looked for the latter in the 
poems of George Herbert, quaint and beautiful, 
but wanting in the only quality which would 
make them a source of comfort to a troubled 
spirit Still Herbert led him to prayer He com- 
posed “ a set of prayers,” and made frequent use 
of them Th ey soothed and temporanly^palliatedLL 
but could jioi fiure A change of air and scene, 
oxeroiiso, and the company of friends, were more 
effectual He accompanied Mr Thomas Hesketh, 
afterwards created a baronet, and who subsequently 
married Theodora’s older sister Harriet, to South- 
ampton Ere Cowper had been long there tho 
sweet influences which surrounded him did their 
work. After a walk to Frcomantlc, he seated 
himself on a bank overlooking Southampton Water. 
The beauties of the scene delighted him Earth, 
sea, and air, seemed to call upon him to rejoice. 
His mind obeyed Tlio functional derangement 
which had suspended its healthy action passed 
away The black cloud wliieli had hung over him 
was removed He became light and joyful in a 
moment, and poured out his heart m thanksgiving. 
“ I could have wept witk tran.sport,” he exclaims, 
“ had 1 been alone ” 

Ho passed several months in amusement at 
Southampton, Jbut in his^imusements, as in every 
thing else, Cowper had none of the tastes of the 
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hardy or the robust. It was with difSculty that 
he was ever brought to mount a horse, and an 
excursion by water was a weansomeness and not 
a delight Mr Hcsketh was a pradtised sailor 


His yacht, the good sloop Harriet, was lying m 
Southampton Water Cowper says, gave my- 


self an air, and wore trousers,” but ho admits that 


It was sorely against his wiU that ho was occa- 
sionally “ pressed into tho service” for a cruise in 
the Solent, a visit to Portsmouth, or an excursion 


round the Isle of Wight “ A walk to Netley 
Abbey, or to Frcemantle, or to Redbridge, or a 
book by tho fire-side, had always more charms 
for me than any other amusement ” Almost, as 
It would seem, in spite of himself, he returned to 
London with health quite restored, and m June, 
y54, was called to the bar 
There is no trace of his ever having held a 
brief, little idea that he would do so could have 


been entertained by his friends, and none by him- 
self His hopes were fixed from tho fiist upon 
obtainin|^TS3®aiimm JlLOBir Of BWEfalJatent 
offiwis in connection with the Housg rf Lords^Jhe 
libmiuatlon to which W'as vested in one of his 


paternal relations To qualify himself for such 
an appointment, and not with any view to legal 
practice, he had procured himself to be called to 
the bar, and having done so, he’had now merely 
to pass, as best he could, through tho intermediate 
period until the desired vacancy occurred Unim- 
peded by professional ties he was thus left free to 
prosecute rjlir-tishiP- h"*'' 
che£ His expenence attested the truth of the 


c 
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poetioal law, that “ t^_ course of true lore never 
does r un smooth.” What prudent fatTier7']^rce!?- 
J^gTSow^fTmaptitude for business, coupled with 
a constant, restlessness, which he describes as 
having made it, at that time of his life, essential 
to his oomlort to be in perpetual motion, but 
would have hesitated to guo encouragement to 
such a union ? The young lady hersolf was nothing 
loth. In the fulness of her affection, she was 
willing to run all risks, but her decision was ex- 
pressed m terms too flighty to afford any comfort 
to an anxious parent “ If you marry Wilham 
Cowper,” inquired her father, whilst the question 
was in agitation, “what will jou do’” “Do, 
sir ?” answered the thoughtless ‘inamorata, “ wash 
all day, and ride out on the great dog at night ! ” 
Mr Ashley Cowpor hesitated long, but ultimately 
determined in the negative, on the ground of their 
near relationship, he set his face against the 
marriage of cousins. This was probably not the 
only reason, if indeed it were not merely an ex- 
cuse The occasional state of Cowper’s mind may 
well have alarmed his undo (himself too fre- 
quently a prey to the hereditary melancholy of 
fee family), whilst the waywardness of Theodora, 
a wa 5 rwardne 8 s which ultimately brought her into 
a condition of crazy oddity very nearly allied to 
madness, could have given her father’s anxiety no 
rehef. 

Ashley Cowper had refused his consent to the 
contemplated marriage, but all communication 
between Cowper and Theodora had not been 
broken off, when on the 10th of July, 1766, Cow- 
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per was summoned to Berkhamstead, on account 
of the sudden illness of his father. Seized, with 
apoplexy, he died just before Cowper arrived 
Cowper seldom mentions his father. When he 
does so it IS not otherwise than with respect, yet 
never in terms which indicate muSh affection. 
The couise of his life, from the death of his 
mother, had greatly severed them , but Eerkham - 
etead was Cowper’s youthful homo, a nd he was 
often en ough theie t o ^‘fee l a relation” to ever y 
tree, anH’'gate, a nd stile, i n_j]] thUit tfiunfryi ac'^ 
fo "pfcTe’r "tlie parson^e-;^uso__to,a jiiilaca, Dr. 
Cowper TiatT mairiod again, and Cowper had but 
little communication ivith his raothcr-in-law In 
all his correspondence ho mentions her but once. 
She probably continued, aftei her husband’s death, 
to reside at Boikhamstcad, and emplojod Cowper 
with a frequency which ho thought somewhat 
troublesome, in purchasing flower-seeds for her 
garden 

Dr Cowper died intestate On 3rd August, 
1756, Cowper, on tho renunciation of the widow, 
took out letters of administration We have no 
account of the estate, but it was evidently of com- 
paratively small amount Tho doctor’s expendi- 
ture on his two sons had been considerable That 
on his son William may bo conjectured from our 
preceding nariative John, whd was at this time 
nineteen years of age, was a student of Corpus 
Ohnsti College, and was designed for his father’s 
profession 

Returning to tho Temple, with an increasing 
sense of solitariness in being disunited from his 
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natne place, Cowper’s life for the next year or 
two was principally marked by fresh incidents of 
trouble His uncle Ashley removed from South- 
ampton-row to Palace-yard, and took the oppor- 
tunity of this change of residence to close his 
doors againSi, his nephew Uncle and nephe w did 
not quarrel^ but the foimei I'nsisteT that Theodora 
should break off all communication with her lover 
She obeyed, u ilh a firmness and honesty of sub- 
mission which epealc volumes in her favour, for it 
IS clear that her conduct was very fai from being 
the result cither of hcartlcssness or of inconstancy 
Amidsf hianv ehatiges-she remained without any 
other attachment She watched Cowpor’s move- 
ments with undiminished interest, and occasion- 
ally assisted him wi(h anonjmous gifts, regard- 
ing, at the same time, his new female friends 
with something of natui.d jealousy, and retaining 
the poems wliuli ho had addressed to her, and 
those of which he had giv cn her copies, as sacred 
relics Near tlio close of her life, for reasons 
which have not been disclosed, she deposited these 
cherished memorials m a sealed packet with a 
lady, her particular friend, vvuth directions that 
the contents should not be inspected until after 
her death Theodora and her friend died within 
a short time of each other On the death of 
Theodora, who wus the survivor, the executors of 
her friend sent the packet to Mr James Croft, 
whose relation Sir Archer Croft had married Theo- 
dora’s jounger sister Ho published from it a little 
volume of Covvper’s Early Poems ^ 

' Poems, the Early Pi eductions of WiUiam Cowper, now 
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Nor were the successive losses o f father a nd 
mistress th e only deprivations under wliick d’ovi^er 
was at this time called upon to suffer. He had 
retained his school-boy affection for his earliest 
friend, William Russell, who had noi * succeeded 
to his family baronetage The precise extent to 
winch their acquainfancc uas earned after they 
left Westminster, does not ajipoar Yo ung Russell 
hold a commission m the Guards, and probably 
then oppoitiinitics of me eting w ere no t v ery nu- 
nicrous^ but’‘Cowpc?s sensibility was touched to 
the quiclrijy Tiis sudden 
whiTst batTnng'tn'ihe Thajn'es 

These incidents occasioned some return of Cow- 
per’s melancholy His cousin Harriet, whom ho 
still occasionally saw, rallied him upon the subject, 
attributing his gloom to ill-humour He answered 
in lines, which were probably the earliest of his 
compositions, in which deep feeling was expressed 
with true pathetic force The manuscript of this 
genuine outburst fiom a sorrow-stricken heart, 
has been long lost but the lines had so fixed them- 
selves in the memory of Lady Hesketh, that she 
was able to rocal them, perhaps with Theodora’s 
assistance, after the lapse of many years That 
their writer was dceplj alive to the miseries of his 
forlorn condition cannot bo doubted — 

“ Doomed as I am, in solitude to waste 
The present moments, and regict the past, 


first published from the originals in the possession of James 
Crof^ with anecdotes of the Poet, collected from letters of 
Lady Hesketh, ivTitten during her residence at Olney 
London, I2mo 1825. 
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Deprived of every joy I valued most. 

My friend torn from me, and ray mistress lost, 

Call not this gloora I^ear, this anxious mien, 

Iho dull effect of humoui or of spleen! 

Still, still I momn, with each returning day, 

Him sr^s,tched by fate m oarly youth awaj, 

Ajid lier — through tedious jeais of doubt and pait 
lixed in bei choice and faithful — but in \ain. 

* « « « 

See me, ere jet mj distant course half done, 

Cist forth a wanderer on a wild unknown ’ 

See mo neglected on the woild s lu le coast, 

I ach dear compaiuoii of my loyage lost ' 

><01 a'-k why clouds of sorrow shade mv brow, 

And leady tears wait only leave to flow, 

Why all that soothes a heart flora anguish free, 

All that delights thehippj, palls with me!” 


With Cowper, indulgence in such feelings was 
fianglit 'Mith imminent dinger, but at this time, 
e\pcctatioii of tht appioidi of an apiiointmcnt, or 
some iinwonUd buist ol cntigj, brought him re- 
lief, b\ fore mg his thoiuhts into tho channel of 
his piofc-.siun lo this jxnod belongs tho onlj, 
hnown (Mdcim ol Ins <\ci luiing givin himself 
to Jiej« J.ig’ d — -J C OMIlKX'-jll) JJl'ill i.u Jbis 

handmiting, devoted to legal subjects tho greater 
part of tho volume consisting of a treatiso entitled 
“ An Institute of the Law relative to Trials at 
Nisi Pnus, in seven pirls” Tins attention to his 
profession was followed by his appointment as 
a Commissioner ot Bankrupts, an office which 
brought him in about 1.60 per annum, an accept- 
able but insufficient addition to his fast diminish- 
ing moans It is a subject of surpiise that his 
bashful nature permitted him to perform even tho 
duties of this Commissionership But those duties 
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were for the most part of a merely formal charac- 
ter, and were executed by the CommiBsioners not 
singly, but aa a body, and in all matters of difj- 
culty under the direction of a chief Commissioner, 
who always took the lead It has b^en doubted 
whether he e\er really acted as a Commissioner, 
but positive evidence is in existence of his having 
done so At this period he also purchased a set 
of chambers, in an airy situation in the Inner 
Temple, to which ho icmoved from those he had 
formerly occupied, a measure of economy as well 
as of health 

It was now, also, that he renewed his acquaint 
ance with a body of his Westminster friends, by 
joining the Nonsense Club, an association in which 
seven Westminster men dined together every 
Thuisday, Cowpoi was probably induced to join 
this society by Joseph HiU, one of these West- 
minster men, who was in practice os an attorney 
in Great Qucen-strcct, and was afterwards secretary 
to Lord Thurlow, and a resident in Savile-row Of 
Hill’s eaily connections or history httle is known. 
His acquaintance with Thurlow was brought about 
by Cowper With Cowper, Westminster School, 
so far as is at present known, was his only early 
connecting link His person is pictured and im- 
mortalised in Cowper’s couplet — 

“ An honest man, dose-huttoned to the chin, 

Broad doth without, and a warm heart within.’ 

On the death of Cowper’s father, Cowper required 
as,sistanee in the affairs which it fell upon him, 
as administrator, to transact. The business was 
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entrusted to Hill. His judicious management 
strengthened whatever former tics may have ex- 
isted between him and his client They became 
firm friends and constant companions Cowper’s 
business affairs were thenceforward put entirely 
into HiU’s Hands, and so continued throughout the 
remainder of Cowper’s life, u hdst for several years, 
in all periods of rcla\ation, the two fnends took 
excursions into various parts of England, and on 
those occasions occupied lodgings together 

The connecting link between the members of 
the Nonsense Club was a love of literature. Bon- 
nell Thornton, the elder George Colman, and 
Robert IJoyd, the leading members, were all 
practised men of letters The two former were 
engaged, at the time when Cowper joined them, 
in the publication of the Connoisseur , and 
Lloyd had made himself well known by “ The 
Actor,” a successful poem of dramatic criticism 
It has been supposed that the “ Exhibition of Sign 
Boards,” in ridicule of the Exhibitions of Paintings 
at the Society of Arts, and also the mock ode for 
St Cecilia’s Day, accompanied by the salt box, 
the Jcvv'’s harp, marrow- bones and cleavers, and 
hurdy-gurdy, proceeded from this Club Thornton 
was the author of these amusing efforts of ridicule, 
and they must have afforded subjects for conversa- 
tion, suggestion, and comment in thoClub,but there 
IS no evidence that the Club or any other member 
shared the authoiship or responsibility Their 
meetings, like those of many similar associations, 
traceable from the reign of James I, (an actual 
Nonsense Club existed in the reign of his sue- 
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cessor,) wero those of geiety and good humour; 
their conversation was full of joke and raillery, 
repartee and witty nonsense , but there is no 
trace of their having acted jointly m anything, 
save in the customary transactions of Uieir meet- 
ings Cowpor joined in all their fun, we doubt 
not, with heartiness No one delighted m cheerful 
society nioic than ho, nor probablj had any of the 
m“nibets so much cause to do so, for to him such 
a-rsotiation brought U mporary relief from the 
dreadful melancholy which from time to time 
oiorwhelmed him Nor was his connection with 
this society otherwise than practically useful to 
him. It led him to literature, and taught him to 
seek relief in his hours of deepest depression, in 
hterarj composition From this time he began 
to exercise his pen freely He wrote essays which 
wore inserted in the Connoisseur, he produced 
ballads, two or three of which became popular , 
he addressed letters to the St James's Chronicle; 
ho assisted the Buncombes in the translation 
of Horace , lie joined his brother in a version of 
a portion of the “ Henriado and he steadily ap- 
plied himself, as a labour of love, to a regular 
study of the text of tho “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” 
with a young friend named Alston, comparing tho 
original as they proceeded ■« ith. Pope’s transla- 
tion. Whilst thus exerting himself in the only 
kind of occupation which seemed open to him, the 
state of his mind was becoming more and more 
terrible, and his anticipations of the final result 
more definite In an epistle to Robert Lloyd, 
which was written about this period, he thus de- 
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Benbes the feelings which drove him to versifi- 
cation. It was not, he said, to interfere with 
Lloyd’s poetic gifts, nor to show his own genius 
or wit, that he presumed to address the Muse : — 

V 

“ But to divert a fierce banditti, 

S'voni foes to every tiling that's witty, 

That with a black infernal tiam 
Make cruel inroads in my bram. 

And daily threaten to drive thence 

My little gairibOii of sense 

The fieice banditti which I mean, 

Arc gloomy thoughts led on by Spleen ” 

All this while, too, his patiimonial fund was gra- 
dually wasting, until the diminution startled him 
— never sensitiic upon pecuniary subjeots — with 
anticipations of approaching want But in the 
spring of 17(13, tlioio came a gical change 

The Clerk of the Journals ol the House of Lords 
died, and Mr De Grey, who held the offices of 
Reading Clerk and Cleik ol Coinmitlccs, both 
which ho executed by dcjiufy, resigned The 
patronage ol all these offlccs was vested in Major 
Cowper, a cousin of Coivper’s Ho was at that 
time living at a cofloc-house near the Temple, in 
the neighbourhood of Con per’s chambers Calling 
upon Cowper one day, as nas his constant custom, 
he invited him “to take a turn” in the Temple 
garden, and there explained to him what had hap- 
pened in reference to the offices la the House of 
Lords, and made linn an offer of the two most 
profitable places, those, namelj', which had been 
held by Mr Do Grey Thus, what Cowper had 
apparently been living for, was at once realized. 
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Ho aoef^ted the offer instantly. The goal to which 
his wishes and way of life had tended was reached. 
But in that very moment his heart smote him. 
How was he to execute a business of so public a 
nature ^ He retuined to his chambera.^houghtful 
and unhappy, and Major Cowper was astonished 
to find, m the place of cheerful gratitude and de- 
light, an air of deep melancholy in all he said or 
did Of the places (hen \acated, the Clerkship of 
the Journals vas the least \aluable, but its duties 
were to be executed in pm ate Major Cowper 
intended to appoint his friend Mr Arnold to that 
office. After a wcekt of violent mental agitation 
and perplexity between “the apparent folly of 
casting away the only chance he had of being well 
provided for, and th(' impossibility of retaining it,” 
Cowper wrote to his fiiend the Maior, •“ though he 
lodged in a manner at tho next door,” and they 
generally spent tho day together, bogmng him to 
transfer the groatei benefit to Arnold Major 
Cowper consented, and something like a calm 
was restored to Cowpei’s mind But now a fresh 
trouble arose Major Coivpcr's light of nomina- 
tion was contested. Tho matter became a subject 
of inquiry and dispute, and the intended Clerk of 
the Journals was informed that ho must prepare 
for an examination at the bar of the House touch- 
ing his competency for the post he was about to 
undertake. “A thunderbolt,” ho remarks, “would 
have been as welcome to mo as this intelligence.” 
All the horror of his previous fears and perplexi- 
ties returned. “ They whoso spints are formed 
like mine, to whom a public exhibition of them- 
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selves on any occasion is mortal poison, may have 
some idea of the horror of my situation , others 
can have none ” It became expedient that he 
should visit the office of the House of Lords daily, 
in order come to an understanding of his in- 
tended duties, by inspection and study of the 
journals of the House He did so, but it was in 
n state of such mental cxeitemont, that the oppor- 
tunity w'as altogether thrown away “ Quiet for- 
sook me by day,” he sajs, “ and peace by night , 
a finger raised against me w'as more than I could 
stand against. I was not in a condition to 
receive instruction, much less to elicit it out of 
manuscripts without direction ” Such was the 
state of things in the summer of 1763 In the 
autumn, he visited Margate By the help of 
cheerful company, a new scene, and the inter- 
missie his painful employment, the same re- 
sult cr .ad as at Freemantle, he soon recovered 
his hea r, .■and spirits 

But u * Ills misery came surging back on bis 
return to London, and the resumption of his in- 
effectual labour Resign he deemed that ho could 
not, without running the hazard of ruining his 
benefactor’s right of appointment Ho saw no 
course open but to expose himself to a public 
rejection for insufficiency , his little knowledge, 
he W'as quite convinced, would forsake him at 
the bar of the House. How was such a disgrace 
to be avoided? His mind, under the influence of 
hiB weakened nerves, had been long familiar with 
the idea of madness Ho had looked forward to 
it as the probable termination of his attacks of 
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melancholy. He now wished for it with impatient 
expectation, as his only chance of escaping .the 
dreaded appearance before the Lords. His fear 
was that his senses would not fail him in time 
The day for his appearance drew near, and, as ha 
conceived, his mind was still untouched It now 
seemed to him that suicide was his only resource. 
He grew sullen and reserved, fled from society, 
even that of his most intimate friends , shut him- 
self up in his chambers, and argued himself into 
a belief of the lawfulness of self-murder Assum- 
ing a cheerful and unconcerned air, ho entered an 
apothecary’s shop, and boldly asked for a half- 
ounce phial of laudanum It was sold to him 
The day before the one fixed for his attendance in 
the House, being at breakfast in a coffee-house, 
ho took up a newspaper A lottei in it upon some 
mere trivial subject gradually assumed, as he read 
it, the character of a satire upon himself, written 
with a knowledge of his purpose of sclf-destruction, 
and maliciously urging him to its execution ^ In 
that moment his reason was ovorthrovra He said 
within himself, “ Your cruelty shall bo gratified ; 
joii shall have j’our revenge,” and flinging down 
the paper rushed hastily out of the room During 
the remaindci of that day, nnd in the course of 
tho night following, he made numerous attempts 
to commit suicide His first idea was to betake 
himself to tho fields bctw'een what was then the 
north side of London and Highgate, and there to 
find some house or ditch in which he might drink 
Jus laudanum unobserved. Before he had walked 
a mile m the fields, he abandoned that mode of 
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suicide, and determined to sell what he had in the 
fluids, transport himself into France, live there 
until his means were exhausted, and then change 
his religion, and seek an asylum m a monastery. 
He returned home and began to pack up his port- 
manteau, when the absurdity of his design flashed 
upon him, and he instantly abandoned it He 
then took coach to the Custom-house Guay, in 
order to drown himself He found the tide low, 
and a porter seated on some goods, “ as if on pur- 
pose to prevent” the execution of his intention 
He tried to drink the laudanum in the hackney 
o6ach on his return to his chambers, but was hin- 
dered by fear and nervous agitation , and again, 
m lus bed room, but was restrained by the same 
causes, and by a fancied monitory voice, which 
charged him “ to consider and live ” 

After several hours of sleep ho aw'oke with the 
consciousness that the fat.il morning had arrived, 
and that his purpose must be executed Ho arose 
ere it was day, and finding his penknife, returned 
to bed and strove several times to plungo it into 
his heart, but “ the point was broken oft square, 
and it would not penetrate” When the day 
broke, and he heard the clock strike seven, it 
occurred to him that no time should be lost , the 
chambers would soon be opened, and Major Cowper 
would call to take him to Westminster He arose, 
and intended to bolt his chamber door, but in his 
agitation his touch deceived him, and he left it as 
he found it. He suspended himself by his garter 
to a comer of his bedstead, the framework gave 
way and he feU to the ground j he made a similar 
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attempt at another plaee, hut again the frame 
broke short off and let him down. He tried a 
third time, fastening one end of the garter round 
the upper corner of tho door He remained sus- 
pended long enough to lose all consciousness Just 
before the last ray of intellectual animation forsook 
him, ho behoved that he heard a voice say three 
times, “’Tis over'” a fact, the certainty of which 
he declared three or four years after His fate 
would this time have been consummated, but tho 
garter which had hold him broke On his recovery 
of sensation, he found himself fallen with his face 
to the floor Reeling and staggering, ho stumbled 
into bed His laundiess came in on hearing him 
fall. Cowper sent her to a friend, who fetched 
Major Cowper Made oware of Cowper’s attempts 
and their cause, the Major kindly remarked, “ My 
dear Mr Cowper, you terrify me , to be sure you 
cannot hold the offlee at this rate. Where is the 
deputation?” “ I gave him,” says Cowper, “ the 
key of tho drawer where it was deposited, and his 
business requiring his immediate attendance, he 
took It away with him , and thus ended all my 
connection with the Parliament House!” 

It IS not in tho nature of mental maladies for 
the overturned mind to right itself immediately 
on the cessation of tho shock which destroys its 
balance. If it abandons one delusion it ordinarily 
flies to another, and with marvellous and most 
perverse ingenuity, is never at a loss to open up 
for itself new sources of self-torture Relinquish- 
ing the idea of suicide, Cowper now became 
hensive of apopleicy, and on the recommendation 
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af Major Cowper, consulted a physician. His 
mind was set at rest as to apoplexy, and he was 
advised to retire into the country. Without a 
■jompanion, and not knowing whither to betako 
himself, l^e advice was deemed inapplicable, and 
he continued in his chambers, brooding in soli- 
tude over the tremendous transactions of the last 
few days. 

A more miserable situation, or one more likely 
to be fatal to Cowper’s future peace, can scarcely 
be conceived Driven, in the distempered state 
of his judgment, to look within, what could ho 
sec but weakness, folly, and meditated crime ^ 
There had been at all times a tendency towards 
loligiousness in his thoughts, probably at first in- 
stilled into him by his mother, and after hci death 
encouraged by the position of his fathei as a 
clergyman, and by the practice of attending public 
worship (if It wont no f.irthei) in which he must 
have been brought up at Berkhamstoad His ow'n 
narrati\e of his mental changes on religious sub- 
jects was written in a peculiar phase of mind, and 
undei rates or overlooks this tendency, but its cv- 
istence may be traced even m what he has himself 
recorded To cuter fully into this subject would 
load us bey ond our present limits. It is sufRcient 
to point out the way in which, in past times of 
trouble, his thoughts had lun upon promises or 
isolated passages of Scripture, and the manner in 
winch they had affected him. Such passages 
would scarcely have occurred to a person whose 
mind had not been religiously trained, or if they 
hftd occurred, would not have been attended to. 
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An example is mentioned at the very commence- 
ment of tha narrative to which wo have aUpded. 
Whilst at school at Market- street, and subject to 
the tyranny of his juvenile persecutor, he says 
“ One day as I was sitting alone on bench in 
the school, melancholy, and almost ready to weep 
at the recollection of what I had already suffered, 
and expecting at the same time my tormentor 
every moment, these words of the Psalmist came 
into my mind, ‘ I will not be afraid of what man 
can do unto me ’ I applied this,” he continues, 
“ to my own case, with a degree of trust and con- 
fidence in God, that would have been no disgrace 
to a much more experienced Christian Instantly 
I perceived in myself a briskness of spirits, and a 
cheerfulness, which I had never before expe- 
rienced, and took several paces up and down the 
room with joyful alacrity — His gift in whom I 
trusted ” 

On the present occasion his diseased mind re- 
lieved from the fear of apoplexy, began to weigh 
his recent circumstances in their religious aspect 
Walking to and fro in his chamber, he said within 
himself, “ There never was so abandoned a wretch, 
so great a sinner i” and instantly jumped to the 
conclusion that he was shut out from mercy He 
flew to the Bible for corafoit, but.ho read it back- 
ward, like a witch's prayer. To him the Book of 
Mercy became a book of misery. Ho conceived 
that he had been guilty of the unpardonable sm, 
and at one moment thought himself hopelessly 
condemned by one passage, and at the neyt by 
another. The sword of the Spirit flamed against 
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him aoroas every avenue by which ha attempted to 
approach the fountain of goodness The parable 
of the barren fig-tree was an inconceivable source 
of anguish to him. Such was the height of his 
madness, tk*t he applied it to himself, “■ with a 
strong persuasion,” as ho says, “ that when our 
Saviour pronounced a curse upon it, he had me in 
His eye, and pointed that eurso directly at me ” 
Whatever he did furnished something out of 
which his mind distilled a poison He called at 
the lodgings of Major Cowper A volume of 
lieaumont and Fktcher was ijing on tho table 
He opened it. Tho first sentence he saw ran 
thus, “ Tho justice of tho Gods is in it ” He in- 
stantly apjihod the words to himself “Eveiy- 
tlnug preached to me,” ho romuiks, “and every- 
thing preached tho eurso of the law ” When ho 
went into the street, he thought tlio people wore 
talking about him, that they stood and laughed at 
him, and treated him with contempt He bought 
a ballad of ono who was singing it in the stieet, 
because he thought it was written on him, and as 
he walked along could haidly persuade himself 
that tho voice of liis conscience was not loud 
enough for every ono to hear it Waking or 
sleeping his condition was alike terrible His 
thoughts were a continual torture, his dreams 
were full of horrors oven stiU more fantastic. 
Everlasting punishment was the idea constantly 
before his mind, and as he dwelt upon it bis de- 
lirium increased day by day His brother, ap- 
prised of his condition, came up from Cambridge 
to visit him. His first words of salutation were, 
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“ Oh, brother, I am damned I Think of eternity, 
and then think what it is to be damned V‘ All 
the comfort which his brother could administer 
rather exasperated than soothed. Amon|^ their 
numerous cousins they reckoned the*Rev. Martin 
Madan, chaplain of the Lock Hospital, and a lead- 
ing Evangelical clergyman. Cowper had been 
accustomed to laugh at him as an enthusiast. 
He now desired to hear his counsels. Madan 
promptly visited him. Sitting on the bedside 
together, the preacher of righteousness declared 
to him the Gospel of Salvation by a personal ac- 
ceptance of the atonement made by Jesus Christ 
The intellect of the poor madman grasped the 
ideas which were thus unfolded to him, as he de- 
clares, for the first time. As Madan proceeded, 
Cowper’s heart warmed within him, he perceived 
something like a dawn of hope For an instant 
his physical malady was controlled by the dignity 
of the theme and the power of the preacher, but 
It soon returned with ten-fold force, and with 
a new delusion. The doctrine set beibre him 
might be full of comfort for those who could take 
advantage of it , for him it came too late , he was 
at the point of deatJi, about to be snatched sud-, 
denly away by Satan, about to be borne off to 
everlasting burnings The hqrnble anticipation 
affected him with the vividness of an actual reality 
He believed that deadly numbness had seized his 
extremities, before which his life was fast retreat- 
ing, and that his soul “ clung to his lips, as if on 
the very brink of departure.” 

His conduct in other respects now became bo 
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perverse, and huneelf so unmanageable, that his 
brother consulted their relations as to what ought 
to be done with him His eousm Harriet, Theo- 
dora’s elder sister, went herself to his chambers, 
personally t& ascertain his condition. He would 
neither speak to her, nor look at her In one of 
his poems he has pictured the pitiable plight to 
•which he was reduced . — 

“ Look where he comes — in this emboweled alcove 
Stand close concealed, and see a statue move , 

Lips busy, and eyes fixed, foot falling slow, 

Arms hanging idlj down, hands clasped below, 
Interpret to the marking eye distress 
Such as Its symptoms can alone express 
That tongue is silent now,— that silent tongue 
Could argue once, could jest, or join the song. 

Could give advice, could censure, or commend, 

Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend , 

Benounced alike its office and its sport, 

Its brisker and its graver strains fall shoit, 

Both fail beneath a fever’s secret sway, 

And like a summer’s brook are passed aw ay ” 

His relations deemed it right that he should b^ 
placed under the care of Dr Cotton, who kept a 
house for the reception of lunatic patients at St 
Alban’s He was removed thither on the 7th of 
December', 1763, the business of letting his cham- 
bers, and the management of his other little affairs, 
being placed in the hands of his friend Hill. Thus 
terminated his residence in London 

Dr Cotton, with whom Cowper had previously 
had a slight acquaintance, was a lively amiable 
man, of extreme kindness of disposition, and in 
many respects singularly well qualified for his 
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painful profession. In the instance of Cowpcr he 
was peculiarly so, not only as a pleasant com- 
panion, full of cheerful, amusing conversation, but 
as a religious man, capable of leading his patient’s 
mind safely and gently in the new dii%etion taken 
by his thoughts. Cowper describes him as one 

“ Whose humanity sheds rays 
That make superior skill his second praise ” 

He was also a man of letters, author of poems and 
essays which were at one time popular 

For five months after his arrival at St Alban’s, 
Goivpcr’s condition remained unaltered Silent, 
and abandoned to despair, he lived in the mo- 
mentary expectation that divine vengeance was 
about to plunge him into the bottomless pit. But 
quiet, medical treatment, and gentle control, be- 
gan at length to produce their effect He states 
the change which first ensued, as if it had Hbeen 
the result of an argument m his own mind, founded 
upon the evidence afforded by his continual exist- 
ence, that the execution of the divine scntonco 
against him was suspended Others wiU rather 
consider it as a clear proof of an improvement m 
his health, both mental and bodily He ceased 
to be silent Although still carrying in his heart, 
as he conceived, a sentence of ^irrevocable doom, 
he entered into conversation with Dr. Cotton, 
laughed at his stones, and told him some of his 
own to match them After this change had con- 
tinued about throo months, a communication from 
Dr Cotton brought Cowper’s brother to visit him 
On both sides the meeting was at first a painful 
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one. In Cowper it revived recollections vidiich 
almost threw him back into his former condition 
of reserve and silence His brother was disap- 
pointed at finding, as he supposed, no greater 
improvement. Walking in the garden, Cowper 
expressed his old settled assurance of sudden 
judgment. His brother protested, as no doubt 
he had frequently done before, that it was all a 
delusion Cowper’s mind was now in a condition 
to give some attention to his brother’s strong 
asseverations “ I burst into tears,” he records, 
“ and cried out. If it be a delusion, than am I the 
happiest of beings ’ Something like a ray of 
hope,” he continues, “ was shot into my heart ” 
From that moment his lecovery advanced rapidly 
His brother and he dined together, and spent a 
cheerful afternoon, and when his brother had left 
him, something whispered to him every moment, 
“ Still there is mercy ” 

His recovery, as it had been at Freemantle and 
at Margate, was, in its final stage, almost instan- 
taneous. The people about him congratulated 
him immediately on the obvious change m his 
conduct and appearance A good night’s rest and 
pleasant dreams evidenced and confirmed his 
restoration, and when he repaired to breakfast 
on the following morning, the cloud of horror 
which had so long hung over him had passed 
away. 

The return of his bodily and mental health was 
instantly followed by another change even still 
more momentous A few days after his arrival at 
St. Alban’s, he threw aside the Bible as a book in 
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■which he had no longer any interest. Shortly 
after returning light had begun to dawn upon his 
mind, he one day found a Bible on a bench m the 
garden, probably laid there in his way. He 
opened it on the 11th of St John, where Laisarus 
18 raised from the dead He was struck with the 
benevolence and sympathy exhibited by the Saviour, 
and sighed to think that he had rejected aRedeemer 
so good and merciful , but he closed the book and 
laid it aside, without intending to open it ogam 
Immediately on his recovery he again appealed to 
it “ I flung myself,” he says, “ into a chair near 
the window, and seeing a Bible there, ventured 
once more to apply to it for comfort and instruc- 
tion The first verso I saw was the tw'enty-flfth of 
the 3rd of Romans ‘ Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through failh in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God ’ 
Immediately I received strength to believe, and 
the full beams of the Sun of Righteousness shone 
upon me I saw the sufficiency of the atonement 
he had made, my pardon sealed m His blood, and 
all the fulness and completeness of His justification. 
In a moment I believed, and received the gospel 
Whatever my friend Madan had said to mo, so 
long before, revived in all its clearness, lyith de- 
monstration of the Spirit and with power ” 

The delight of the young convert was unbounded 
“ Unless the Almighty arm had been under me,” 
he says, “ I think I should have died with grati- 
tude and j'oy ” His eyes were continually filled 
with tears, his voice was choked -with transport. 
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To rejoice day and night was all his employment. 
The sudden transition alarmed his physician. With 
much anxiety he visited his patient every morning, 
and conversed with him without reserve on those 
themes which were now the subjects of his living 
faith. Nothing could be more beneficial to Cowper. 
In all circumstances, sympathy in those around 
him was absolutely necessary to his comfort The 
heavenly ray which had beamed into his sou] 
would, in his own estimation, have wanted half 
its cheerful beauty, had he been compelled to 
experience its effects alone 

Dr Cotton was soon satisfied of the reality of 
Cowper’s cure, but probably, partly under the 
doctor’s ad\ ice, and partly on account of the cir- 
cumstances in which Cowper was placed — com- 
pelled to begin the world again, and without any 
opening to a new way of life — he was in no hurry 
to quit St. Alban’s Where was ho to find another 
home 9 Conscious of his infirmities, of his inability 
to lead a solitary life, or to make w'ay in his pro- 
fession, and probably feeling a distaste, engendered 
by the thoughts and principles which he had taken 
to be his future guides, towards some late asso- 
ciations, he determined that London should see 
him no more. The only obstacle to such a decision 
was his Commissionership of Bankrupts, the in- 
come derivable from which, although small, was 
to him far from unimportant But peace of mind 
was the first consideration Under a conscientious 
feeling of incompetcncy he resigned his office-, and 
thus severed the last link which bound him to the 
law and the metropolis. That step taken, he 
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requested his brother to seek out an abode for 
him m the neighbourhood of Cambridge, where his 
brother was now fixed by a fellowship at Benet 
or Corpus Christi College A suitable dwelling 
could not be found nearer than at Huntingdon, 
fifteen miles from Cambridge The distance was 
greater than was desirable, and the neighbourhood 
of the fens extremely hazardous for such an invalid 
as Cowper had been , but time had run on quickly 
since his recovery , he had now been a year and 
a half at St Alban’s, and his circumstances re- 
quired a less expensive way of life On the 17th 
Juno, 1765, he quitted Dr Cotton with reluctance, 
and with uncomfortable expectations of the accom- 
modations he should meet with at Huntingdon. 
After four days passed at Cambridge, his brother 
inducted him into his now abode, and left him, 
surrounded by strangers in a strange place. 

The experiment seemed singularly perilous. It 
was indeed a touchstone of the reality of his re- 
covery His spirits sank the moment his brother 
left him, and he felt, he says, like a traveller in 
the midst of an inhospitable desert, without friend 
or guide. Fortunately ho had brought with him 
an attached servant, who had waited upon him 
and watched over him at St Alban’s during his 
whole illness This young lad hgjl pleaded hard 
to be permitted to follow Cowper’s fortunes, and 
he had with some difficulty prevailed on Dr. Cotton 
to part with him The boy rewarded Cowper with 
long and faithful service, and at this first moment 
of his renewed solitariness, must have been of in- 
finite use to him. ' “ The Turkish Spy,” remarks 
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Oowpw, “ says that he kept no servant because he 
would not have nn enemy in his house , I hired 
mine because I would have a friend.” 

Cowper struggled hard against the incipient 
feeling df loneliness He traversed the surround- 
ing neighbourhood in walks, he drew by constant 
prayer upon the new strength which had been 
given him, ho attended sedulously upon the daily 
services in Huntingdon Church, and on the second 
day after his arrival at Huntingdon, the first day 
being a Sunday, he began that correspondence 
with his friends which would have made his name 
conspicuous in literature, had he never written 
the “ Task ” 

His first lettei was addressed to his friend Hill, 
a week afterwards ho wrote to his cousin Harriot, 
now become the wife of Sir Thomas Heskoth , he 
wrote also to Martin Madan , and in due time he 
availed himself of an opportunity to open a new 
correspondence with the wife of his relative and 
intended patron, Major Cowper, who was a sister 
of Martin Madan, and Cowper’s cousin, therefore, 
by a double relationship His correspondence with 
Hill, although often extremely humourous, was 
principally about business, and was continued 
with more or less frequency as long as he wrote 
letters t6* any one , that with Lady Hesketh was 
maintained on Cowiier’s side very hotly for a little 
while, bat although ever most kind to him, and 
deeply interested in his welfare, she had no sym- 
pathy with his religious feelings, which were now 
conspicuous in all his letters In a little while 
the correspondence flagged, and on her leaving 
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England shortly afterwards with her husband, it 
wholly ceased for many years. His other eouswi, 
Mrs Cowper, entered warmly into his religious 
views. She was not regarded by him with the 
same strong affection that he felt towards Ltidy 
Hesketh, but she called forth some of his most 
confidential letters, and was a kind and pleasing 
correspondent for sei eral years 

The occupation he created for himself was 
sufficient to prevent the immediate approach 
of melancholy With the friendliness common 
among residents in country places, several of his 
new neighbours called upon him. Two families, 
in particular, treated him with as much cordiality 
as if their pedigrees and his own had “ grown 
upon the same shoep-skin,” and he formed ac- 
qiiaintanco with throe or four single men. “odd, 
scrambling fellows like himself,” who suited his 
temper to a hair The Ouse offered him groat 
facilities for bathing, books wore freely lent to him, 
and also the St James's Ghromdc, he arranged 
a weekly meeting with his brother, alternately 
at Cambndge and at Huntingdon, which com- 
pelled him, somewhat against his will, to become 
a horseman , he rose early, ranged the country 
round in frequent rambles, and at six o’clock in 
the morning was to be met w'lth at “ if^ountain 
of very fine water about a mile from the town, 
which IS reckoned extremely like the Biistol 
spring.” He had even the pleasure of receiving 
his friend Hill at his lodgings for a brief visit, 
being the only occasion on which he saw any of 
his London friends for many years. For three 
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months his new situation pleased him exceedingly ; 
he “ was much happier than the day was long,” 
but the approach of winter, the loss of novelty, 
and the wearing away of excitement, changed the 
aspect Sf everything. Before the end of the fourth 
month he began to dislike his solitary sitnation, 
and to fear that he “should never be able to 
weather out the winter in so lonely a dwelling ” 
Just at this time, when the irksomeness of his 
retirement began to press upon him, and would 
infallibly have driven him back to St. Alban’s, a 
way was opened to a new arrangement, which 
supplied everything that was needful for his hap- 
piness The great want of his life had hitherto 
been a home What he had needed was not 
the independence of a lodging, or of a set of 
chambers, but a residence m which he should 
form one of a family circle, having united interests 
and occupations, pleasures, sympathies, and sor- 
rows It pleased Providence at this time to open 
the way for his becoming one in such an associa- 
tion In a place like Huntingdon, the advent of 
a stranger of gentlemanly manners and appear- 
ance, coming without introduction, occupying a 
solitary lodging, and making himself conspicuous 
principally by a constant attendance at the daily 
service -A thp church, would not fail to excite 
attention and create interest Among the persons 
whom his countenance — eonspiopously mild, intel- 
ligent, and thoughtful — ^attracted towards him, was 
a young man named William CawthorneUnwin, who 
had just taken his degree at Cambndge, and 
whose parents and only sister resided at Hunting- 
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don. Unwin felt a strong inclination to call upon 
Cowper, but was dissuaded by his mother, who 
had heard that the stranger had no inclination for 
society, which, in the ordinary sense of the word 
society, was the fact. In spite of objectisDs and 
arguments, Unwin persevered, and perceiving 
Cowper, one day after morning prayer, taking a 
solitary walk under a row of trees, he approached 
and accosted him Cowper received the atten- 
tions of the good-looking young man not merely 
with courtesy but with kindness Delighted with 
hi8 success, Unwin invited himself to drink tea 
with his new friend that afternoon They opened 
their hearts to each other, and inendship was the 
immediate result An appointment was made for 
Cowper to call on Unwin at his father’s house. 
Ho did so In the temporary absence of the rest 
of the family he had a tite-cl-Ute with Miss Unwin, 
a handsome girl of eighteen, whose cheerful easy 
manners and pleasant conversation confirmed the 
favourable impression produced by her brother. 
On the Sunday following he dined with them. 
The frank ingenuousness of the son and daughter 
had attracted him, the same quality in the parents 
completed the conquest The father, Morley Un- 
win, a clergyman verging on old age, is described 
by Cowper as a man of learning and go0d Betmoi 
and as simple as Parson Adams , but the gem of 
the house was his wife, Mary Unwin, a name 
which Cowper has made known for all time and 
throughout the world. She was considerably 
younger than her husband, a person of handsome 
presence and bearing, entirely unaffected, with a 
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sweet, serene countenance, manners “ more polite 
thap a duchess,” and above all things in the esti- 
mation of Cowper, a lively friendhness m conver- 
sation and action, and a total absence of ceremo- 
nious ^vility. These were qualities which Cowper 
never could withstand. Any where they would 
have attracted him, but in such a family, and in 
the degree to which they wore possessed by Mrs. 
Unwin, they were irresistible , and when, in her 
gentle, placid way, she led him to speak upon 
subjects of religion, and he found that their 
views were perfectly in unison — that, as he ex- 
presses himself, they had one faith, and had been 
baptized with the same baptism — his whole heart 
was won He wondered that ho could ever have 
liked Huntingdon so well before this bright light 
shone across his path, and thought ho should now 
find every place disagreeable that had not an 
Unwin belonging to it 

The liking, as in most such cases, was mutual. 
The Unwins pitied Cowpci’s loneliness, were de- 
lighted with his strong intelligence, and enjoyed 
the pleasant vein of humour which ran through 
all his conversation No one could laugh more 
heartily than Mrs Unwin , and Cowper, we may 
be sure, although uo great talker, gave her fre- 
quent opportunities of doing so The Unwins 
were also truly rehgious people, and m their con- 
versation was interwoven a marked and continual 
reference to topics of a sacred character They 
would naturally be well pleased with one who 
entered into their feelings on this subject, and 
Cowper, m the fervour of his first love, must have 
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felt it a joy to be emaosipated, whilst with them, 
from the restraints necessarily imposed upon suoh 
aUusions in general society. 

The previous history of these worthy people is 
a tale soon told. Mr Unwin had been master of 
the free school and lecturer at the two churches 
in Huntingdon for many years The income from 
these occupations was insuiScicnt to maintain a 
wife, but Unwin lived m hope of obtaining a college 
bving, and in the meantime secured an interest 
in the heart of Mary Cawthorne, a daughter of a 
draper at Ely. In due time tho college living of 
Gnmstone, iii Norfolk, fell vacant Univm was 
presented, and his marriage followed Gnmstone 
disappointed them Mrs Unwin, it is said, dis- 
liked tho place and the society They loturned 
to Huntingdon, where Unwin took a large house 
in the High-streot, and prepared pupils for Cam- 
bridge. It was in this house that Cowper visited 
them 

The intimacy grew rapidly on both sides. The 
elder Unwin drove Cowpor over to Cambridge on 
his fortnightly visits to his brother ; their house 
was open to him at all time.s , Mrs Unwm and he 
held long conversations on subjects of religion, con- 
versations which, as he afiSrras, and no doubt truly, 
did him more good than ho could hav« received 
from an audience of the first prince in Europe. 
His shyness somewhat interfered with his full use 
of the privileges thus opened to him, but their 
value was not the less duly appreciated , and when 
he began to feel the wearisomeness of his lodging, 
the thought su^ested itself whether he might not 
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find a place among the Unwins as a boarder A 
pupil had just left for Cambridge, might he not 
succeed to his vacant place ? The suggestion was 
warmly responded to by the Unwins, and on the 
11th Nawember, 1765, Cowper entered what was 
to him truly a harbour t)f refuge 

Before ho did so, ho had given a new proof of 
the difficulty he found in living alone In three 
months, “ by the help of good management, and a 
clear notion of economical matters, ho contrived 
to spend the income of a twelvemonth ” From 
such results of inexperience he would in future be 
in great part protected by his arrangement with 
the Unwins, which was based upon a stipulated 
payment per annum for board and lodging. His 
money matters were at this time in most unsatis- 
factory plight His own income had been reduced 
to a comparative pittance, and ho was m consider- 
able debt to Dr Cotton Various members of his 
family kindly came to his assistance, and apparently 
without consulting him, agreed among themselves 
to make certain annual payments on his account 
into the hands of the ever kind and useful Hill 
He had been but a few months established at the 
Unwins when his uncle Ashley intimated to him, 
in a letter couched in the very gentlest terms, that 
the contributors to this supplementary fund were 
not a little displeased to find that he incurred what 
seemed to them the very unnecessary expense of 
not merely keeping the servant who has been 
before mentioned, but that he had also brought 
with him from St Alban’s another claimant upon 
his bounty, a destitute child, of whom he had 
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ta&en upon himself the care. The facts were 
certainly as stated. Whilst at St. Alban’s, and 
probably under the advice of Dr. Cotton, who might 
deem such an exercise of sympathy likely to be 
conducive to his recovery, Cowper asswned the 
charge of an infant boy, the offspring of profligate 
parents. He sent the chdd to a school at Hunt- 
ingdon, transferred him to QJney on his own re- 
moval thither, and finally settled him as an appren- 
tice at Oundlo, in Noithamptonshire When a 
young man, it may be stated at once, in order to 
dismiss the subject from oiii notice, this protegd of 
the poet fixed himself at OIney, and married a 
servant of Mrs. Unwin It docs not appear that 
Cowper’s good intentions towards him conduced 
to a satisfactory result A correspondence upon 
this subject ensued with his uncle, m which Cow- 
per, with the dislike of dictation which was an 
essential part of his character, declined to yield 
to the remonstrances of his friends, although 
warned that, if ho persisted, there was danger of 
the withdrawal of at least some of the family 
contributions Nothing, however, came of this 
threat. On reconsideration, the objectors left 
him at liberty to do as he pleased , and the sub- 
ject would have been scarcely w'orthy of notice in 
a mere rapid outline of his biography, but that it 
broi^ht him what was probably the first of several 
private communications from his cousin Theodora. 
Whilst the disagreeable correspondence was pend- 
ing, he received, he states, an anonjunous letter, 
in a hand which at first seemed entirely strange 
to him. “ It was conceived,” he goes on, writing 
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to Lady Hesketh, “ in the kindest and mMt bene- 
volent terms imaginable, exhorting me not to dis- 
tress myself with fears lest the threatened event 
should take place ; for that, whatever deduction of 
my income might happen, the defect should be 
supplied by a person who loved mo tenderly, and 
approved my conduct I wish I knew who dictated 
this letter I have «een, not long since, a style 
most excessively like it” This account of the 
anonymous letter was written nearly twenty years 
after the event to which it alludes, and with an 
assumed air of mystification Cowper evidently 
wished Lady Hesketh to suppose that he believed 
her to be his anonymous friend Probably, on 
consideration of other similar communications, 
which will bo mentioned hereafter, it will be 
deemed more likely that it came from Theodora 
It should be added that on this occasion his new 
friends were by no means outdone in generosity 
by his old To quiet his mind, during the dis- 
cussion of this disagreeable subject, although ap- 
parently treated by Cowper with the wonderful 
nonchalance whicli ho exhibited in reference to all 
pecuniary matters, Mrs Unwin assured him that, 
in case the contemplated reduction of his income 
should ensue, his place under their roof would still 
bo open to him, with all tho same accommodation 
(and she undertook to manage that matter with 
her husband) at half the stipulated payment 
The year and a half which followed his removal 
to the Unwins was one of tho calmest and happiest 
periods of his life. At ease among friends who 
delighted in his society, and in whom he delighted. 
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S{>enditg much of his time in religious Services' 
and conversation, and in walks through a country 
which was made beautiful by the pleasure 
he felt in the society of his companiuDs, the 
time passed quickly, but not without change. 
Young Unwin left home for a curacy, and lus 
sister married the Rev Matthew Powley, after- 
wards vicar of Dewsbury ih Yorkshire. These 
removals considerably changed the character of 
the household, and were soon followed by another 
which destroyed it altogether On the 28th of 
June, 1767, on a Sunday morning, the elder Mr. 


* The following is his own account of the way in which 
his days were ordinarily spent — “ We breakfast commonly 
between eight and nine, till eleven, we read either the 
Scriptures, or the sermons of some faithful preacher of those 
holy mysteries , at eleven, we attend divine service, which 
is performed here twice every day , and from twelve to three 
we separate, and amuse ourselves as we please During that 
interval I either read in my own apartment, or walk or ride, 
or work in the garden We seldom sit an houi after dinner, 
but, if the weather permits, adjourn to the garden, where, 
with Mrs. Unwin and her son, I have generally the pleasure 
of religions conversation till tea-time If it rams. Or is too 
windy for walking, we either converse within doors, or sing 
some hymns of Martin’s collection, and by the help of Mrs. 
Unwin’s harpsichord make up a tolerable concert, in which 
our hearts, I hope, are the best and most musical performers 
After tea, we s^ly fortli to walk in good earnest Mrs Un- 
win IS a good walker, and we have generally travelled about 
four miles before we see home again When the days are 
ehort we make this excursion in the former part of the day, 
between church-time and dinner At night, we read and 
converse ss before till supper, and commonly finish the even- 
ing either with hymns or a sermon, and last of all the family 
are caUed to prayers. I need not tell you that each a life as 
this IS consistent with the utmost cheerfulness ) accordingly 
Its SIS all happy, and dwell together uganity as brethren,” 
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Unwin was ridingfrom Huntingdon towards Gravely, 
a parish m the neighbourhood, of which he was 
curate. He was suddenly thrown from his horse, 
and the back part of his skull was fractured. He 
was carried, speechless and senseless, into a poor 
cottage near the scene of the accident, and there 
died on the following Thursday evening 

Again the question of change of residence pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Cowper, but it was 
settled this time almost as soon as raised. The 
house which Mrs Unwin occupied in Huntingdon 
was now altogether disproportioned to her'wante 
and means She detei mined to remove to one 
more suitable, and, according to the statement of 
Hajlcy, “ generously requested” Cowper, whom 
he terms “ the interesting recluse,” to “ continue 
under her care ” This may have been the case, 
but IS probably not the whole truth Cowper on 
his recovery, and the change m his religious feel- 
ings, had a strong desire to go into the Church. 
The idea was very properly abandoned , but now, 
when a great change must necessarily be made, it 
was very likely to occur to him that if he were 
living in the parish of some active evangelical 
clergyman, with whom he was upon friendly 
terms, apart from the comfort and satisfaction 
which Mrs Unwin and he would derive from his 
ministry, he himself might be serviceable to such 
a clergyman as a volunteury lay assistant Such 
a position, next to the ministry itself, would bo 
most agreeable to him, and would give him that 
which he so much needed, something of an occu- 
pation. Nobody would fall into such a nlan more 
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Willingly than Mrs Unwin, and consequently we 
find that, on determining to remove from Hunt- 
ingdon, the selection of their place of future fesi- 
dence was made to turn upon their desire to be 
in connexion with some clergyman of the»required 
character A circumstance, which happened most 
opportunely, favoured their views, and determined 
their choice. Dr Conyers, of Hclmslcy in York- 
shire, and afterwards of Deptford, when visiting 
Cambridge to take his doctor’s degree, formed an 
acquaintance with young Unwm, and loarnt from 
him something of the leligious character of his 
mother Dr Conyers was one of the clergymen 
towards whom Mrs Unwin and Cowper looked as 
likely to assist them in relation to a residence, but 
it so happened that in writing some time previously 
to tho celebrated John Newton, of OInoy, Conyers 
had mentioned what he had heard of Mrs Unwin, 
and had advised Newton to call upon her when ho 
chanced to be at Huntingdon He did so The 
visit took place within a few days alter tho death 
of Mr Unwin. Ho was attracted to her and 
Cowper by all he saw and heard, and they to 
him by his cordial sympathy They explained 
their views for tho future He promised his as- 
sistance, and had no difticultv, on his return to 
Olney, in procuring for them, as a residence, half 
of a large well-built brick house', situate in the 
Market-place of that town It required repair and 
alteration (probably division, so that the proprietor 
might let tho portion not occupied by Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwm to some other family) and these 
operations demanded two or three months for their 
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auMH^SS^ishment. For the meantime, Newton of- 
fered tbftm a home in his own residence, a friendly 
proposal of which, being obliged to remove from 
their bouse in Huntingdon, they wilhngly availed 
themselves. 

Cowper knew nothing of Olney, and probably 
Newton knew, at that time, next to nothing of 
Cowper’s previous history. Neither of them, 
therefore, deserves blame, beyond that which 
attaches to some little inconsideratenese, for the 
selection of Olney as the residence of a person 
•with Cowper’s predispositions In some respects, 
It was almost as dangerous a place for him as 
could have been chosen On the south and east 
runs the Ouse, a considerable ri\ er, which, m wet 
weather, and in the winter season, disdains the 
confinement ot its banks, and spreads itself far 
and wide over meadows, w'hicli it converts into an 
extensive swamp. The results may be inferred. 
Whilst the valley is covered with water, the whole 
neighbourhood is cold and damp , when the irn- 
gation subsides, there remains on the land a 
marshy deposit, which becomes a fruitful source 
of fever, ague, and many other depressing mala- 
dies Nor did the town itself derive any com- 
pensation for its other disadvantages, from the 
character of its population, or from the cheerful- 
ness of its society The poorer inhabitants, mostly 
dependent on that most miserable of occupations 
in England, lace-making, were sordidly poor, and 
among the other residents in the town there was 
no one with whom an educated person could live 
upon teims ef intimate association, except the 
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curate of the pariah, the vioar being on abpntee. 

“ One parson, one poet, one bellman, on|^er,’’ . 

■were, many yeara afterwards, debated by Cowper 
to be the sole funetionanes of tibia little* commu- 
nity, and he added that he himself, who was 
usually designated “fjw Cowper” by the lower 
classes, had then jaaen in popular estimation to a 
dignity which was an evidence of how much the 
place was shunned and neglected by people of any 
stattuii . 

“ And the poor poet is the only squire ” 

But to be near Newton, who was the curate 
alluded to, was the only consideration which influ- 
enced Mis Unwm and Cowper, and truly not with- 
out reason His merits were not then, perhaps, , 
fully understood, but he was one of the memorable 
people of his period His published Narrative 
had thrown a roraaiitie interest around his early 
life, and personally ho was o man of ardent piety 
and of no moan poetical talent, active in the work 
of reviving evangelical religion in the Church of 
England, a theologian of considerable power, in 
his general views poculiaily liberal and enlight- 
ened, and in his natur,!! chaiacter warm-hearted 
and aftectionato in the highest degree. He was 
now at the ago of forty-two, whilst Cowper was 
thirty-six, and Mrs Unwin forty-three. 

The party from Huntingdon arrived at Olney in 
September, 1767 Within n few weeks afterwards 
Newton and his wife moved into the Vicarage, 
probably from o lodging, and there they all took 
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up their abode, and remained together until the 
9th December following The period was long 
enough to try the hastily -formed friendship which 
had thus suddenly brought them under one roof. 
It stood* the test triumphantly Newton wrote 
thus to p. friend on the day of their romoial — 
“ We are much as usual in all respects, only our 
friends talk of removing to then own house to- 
day , it looks awkward, and we feol somehow as 
if they were going to the West Indies Wc have 
lived so long together that wo cannot separate 
without some reluctance It is the Lord that 
makes people of one mind in a house, and I am 
sure He has guen us this mercy, so that the longer 
and more intnnate our acquaintance has been, we 
have been the more united , and though Satan has 
been busy enough with us in other ways. I do not 
know or believe that he was ever suffered to 
whisper the least thought to either of us that 
might occasion shyness oi displeasure for a single 
moment, from the first day wo saw each other ” 
Cowper found Newton in the midst of the good 
works incident to the life of a clergyman, in a 
parish of 2,000 people, about 1,200 of whom, 
most of them “ the half-starved and ragged of the 
earth,” were poor nervous creatures, suffering from 
lowness of diet, from the confinement and want of 
exercise incidental to their occupation as lace- 
makers, and from frequent fevers arising from 
malaria. In the alleviation of the miseries of 
these people Newton was indefatigable, and al- 
though his own means, and that of the curacy, 
were totally insufficient for the purpose, he was 
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fortunately relieved from the necessity of working 
among them without having a fund at his disppsal, 
by the liberality of one of the most charitable 
people of his time Mr Thornton, a wealthy mer- 
chant, “ the common patron of every useful and 
pious endeavour,” was attracted towards Newton 
by the perusal of the narrative of his early life 
He formed a personal acquaintance with him, 
visited him at Olney, made him a constant annual 
remittance, and charged him in something of the 
stjle, if not with the authority of a bishop “ Be 
hospitable , keep open house for such as are wor- 
thy of entertainment , help tho poor and needy , 
I will statedly allow you £200 a-year, and readily 
send whatever you have occasion to draw for 
more” Provided with means, Newton worked 
with zeal, but with an affection for his people 
scarcely sufficiently discriminating Over-trust in 
the representations of applicants for chanty, espe- 
cially when they assumed tho garb of religion — a 
great fault in an administrator of pecuniary relief 
— ^was Newton’s failing His talent as has been 
remarked, did not lie in the “ discerning of spirits,” 
and his weakness in this respect of course multi- 
plied the demands upon him, and rendered his 
labour tho more urgent and oppressive 

All the ordinary instruments of parish manage- 
ment then m use were zealously worked by him 
Schools, visitation of the sick, administration of 
relief, prayer meetings, and tho usual public but 
not daily services at the church, gave him constant 
occupation It was in such a life that Cowper, 
after a time, began to take his part. “ He loved the 
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pocar,” remarked Newton , “ he often visited them 
in their cottages, conversed with them, sympa- 
thised with them, counselled and comforted them 
in their distresses, and those who were seriously 
disposed <wero often cheered and animated by his 
prayers.” Mr. Thornton supplied him with a 
sum for charitable distribution, which made 
his work easier and his visits more acceptable. 
He even, it is said, not merely attended prayer- 
meetings, but took his share in leading the devo- 
tional exercises, and on such occasions poured out 
his heart in earnest intercession, with a devotion 
equsdly simple, sublime, and fervent His inti- 
macy with Newton continued os close and friendly 
as can be conceived Interruption there was 
none Not even a cloud intervened betweoi 
them Newton sajs they were seldom separated 
when at homo and awake, and that he passed the 
first six years of Cowjjer’e residence at Olney in 
daily admiring «iid striving to imitate him Cow- 
jjiM, his part, regarded Newton with an almost 
infinite affection and respect Friendship purer 
nOr more entire, closer or more uninterrupted, has 
seldom subsisted between man and man. Newton 
thus speaks, of it — 

“ I had a friend beloved, and well we knew 
Union of koait, confiding, fond, and true 
We dwelt together, and I watched him etill 
An untired pilgrim towards the heavenly hill, 

A soldier ’mid a troop of hostile foes, 

A Christian, finding ’neath the cross repose , 

1 watched hun, and admired when lowly bent. 

He owned the cup of grief in mercy sent.” 

In these last words may be an aUusion to what 
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-was Cowpar’s greatest grief at this period of his 
life, nunely, the death of his brother. John Cow- 
per had now become a fellow of his college, and 
incumbent of Foxton in Cambridgeshire. In the 
University he was highly regarded as e. man of 
learning, and not less so, both there and elsewhere, 
on account of his singularly amiable temper and 
most candid disposition , — 

“ Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 

A man of letters, and of manners too I 
Of manners sweet as virtue always wears, 

When gay good-humour dresses her in smilesJ’ 

In September, 1709, Cowper was summoned to 
Cambridge, by tidings of his brother’s serious ill- 
ness, which originated in cold and fever caught 
on his return from a jouiney into Wales He 
partially recovered, but was attacked, in the fol- 
lowing February, with asthma and dropsy Cow- 
per, again summoned to attend him, remained in 
close and anxious watchfulness, for more than a 
manth, but the case was hopeless from the first. 
When Cowper arrived in Cambridge on the second 
occasion, he found the jiaticnt quite ignorant of 
his state of danger Such was his easy, placid 
character, that ho submitted without a murmur 
to his severe afilictions, but seemed almost to take 
It for granted tlmt ho should soon bo well again. 
It was Cowper’s wish to lead him, not so much to 
a knowledge of the truth in reference to his bodily 
condition, as to that higher and holier truth, the 
way to hfe eternal Most kindly and gently did 
the now experienced Christian brother draw him 
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on His understanding gradually opened, his pre- 
judices subsided, and ultimately the light of Heaven 
streamed into his heart The one interpreter un- 
locked for him the mysteries of the Gospel. Ac- 
cepting joyfully the gieat salvation, and sharing 
the faith of his brother — that faith which had 
previously been a subject of ridicule to both of 
them — he joined the multitude which no man can 
number, on the 20th March, 1770, at the age of 
thirty-three 

It was thought better that Cowper should not 
attend the funeral , but soriowful and yet rejoic- 
ing, now the solo survivor of his family, he re- 
turned from Cambridge to his constant friends 
and his works of usefulness at Olnoy There he 
ever found the same cheerful and affectionate 
tenderness in Mrs Unwin, and the same large- 
hearted friendliness in Newton Shortly after this 
time he added another to his Christian labours, 
and one which was the more important, as directly 
leading the way to some of the most successful 
efforts of his genius Newton, like many other 
clergymen, had found the want, from time to 
time, of other hymns for use in public and private 
services, than those, however beautiful, which 
have been inherited from the Church of the He- 
brews Under circumstances of strong feeling, 
Cowper had already several limes thrown his 
prayers and aspirations into the form of hymns 
The frightful delusion which drove him to St. 
Alban’s found expression in poetry, but it was in 
an ode of most awful character No sooner had 
his mind resumed its proper action, no sooner had 
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Ids heart owned the power of grace, than his 
thoughts again took the form of poetry. Jlven 
whilst under the care of Dr. Cotton, and probably 
by bis encouragement, the walls of the asylum 
echoed to hymns dictated by gratitude for the 
happy change which the poor maniac experienced, 
and by his determination to pass henceforth a 
life of religious retirement At Olney, new oc- 
casions arose for the exercise of his talent in 
hymn-writing The prayer-meeting to which al- 
lusion has already been made, was removed to a 
larger room in what was called the Great House, 
an ancient mansion which stood between the 
church and the low'cr part of the town, but has 
since been taken down Cowper wrote his beau- 
tiful hymn beginning — 

** Jesusj where’ei lliv people meet. 

There they behold thy mercy , 

Where’er they seek thee, thou art found, 

And every place is hallowed ground - 

for the opening of this place of worship, and other 
hymns weie prompted by passing circumstances, 
both personal and local Newton estimated Cow- 
per’s power in this respect rightly, and was stirred 
up by it to imitation — 

“ I heard him and admired, for he could bring 
From his soft harp such strains as angels sing, 

Could tell of free salvation, grace and love, 

Till angels listened from their homes above , 

I Moke my lyre to join bis rapturous strain, 

We sang together of the Lamb once slain.” 

Thus began and thus grew the collection termed 
the Olney Hymns The number which had been 
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vritteii Kru probably cofigiderablo before the idea 
of formiag such a volume aa they now present 
oeourred to either of the authors; and when at 
length that design suggested itself — most likely 
to Newton, for the arrangement smacks more of 
the clergyman than of the poet — there was joined 
with it an anxiety to make the little volume “ a 
monument to perpetuate the remembrance of an 
intimate and endeared friendship ” In all respects 
the volume answered its purpose It contains 
hymns by both its authors, which have found their 
way into almost every collection in congregational 
or personal use, and it has spread wide the know- 
ledge, even to the ends of the earth, of the 
fnendship of which it was designed to be a 
memorial 

For six years, from 1767 to 1773, that friend- 
ship continued without a flaw, the Olnej Hymns 
proceeded prosperously, and all the good works 
for which Mr Thornton proiided the means At 
the end of that time Cowper’s health failed. In 
January, 1773, he again became insane His 
malady was essentially of the same character 
as on the preiious occasion. “ I was suddenly 
reduced,” he remarked, writing m 1786, “from 
my wonted rate of understanding to an almost 
childish imbecility I did not lose my senses, 
but I lost the power to exorcise them I could 
return a rational answer even to a difficult ques- 
tion, but a question was necessary, or I never 
spoke at all This state of mind was accompanied, 
as 1 suppose it to be in most instances of the kind, 
with misappr^ension of things and persons, that 
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Quuio me a very intraeteble patient, 1 believed 
that everybody hated me, and that Mrs Ujyvin 
hated me most of all ; was convinced that all my 
food was poisoned, together with ten thousand 
megrims of the same stamp ” But these fliegrims 
were not the worst part of his malady. It took 
in addition, and as before, a religious form He 
imbibed the persuasion that it was the Divine will 
that he should imitate Abraham’s faith and offer 
up a sacrifice, and that that sacrifice should be 
himself The watchfidness of Mrs Unwin pre- 
vented the execution of this purpose on, at any 
event, two occasions He instantly converted her 
care into fresh poison Having failed to obey the 
presumed command of God. ho behoved himself 
to be thenceforth irrevocably sentenced to ever- 
lasting condemnation What ho deemed to bo 
his peculiar sin rendered his case altogether pecu- 
liar and exceptional According to his own view, 
ho was the only person that ever lived who, having 
believed with the heart unto righteousness, was 
yet, by God’s just decree, excluded from a parti- 
cipation in salvation To these fancies, so wild 
and dreadful, his friends sometimes opposed the 
principles which ho had firmly behoved, and which 
in the midst of all his madness he still continued 
to believe His answer was “.’Tis all true 
Those principles forbid the happening of anjrthing 
of the kind in your case, or m the case of any 
other person, but with mo it is not so My sin 
and my judgment are alike peculiar I am a 
castaway, deserted and condemned ” With melan- 
choly consistency he abandoned all attendance 
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upon public or domestic worship, and even all 
attempts at private prayer. Many years after 
the time when this wildness came upon him he 
was earnestly entreated to resume his participa- 
tion mulcts of prayer and praise. He replied 
“ There is not a man upon earth that might not 
be the better for it, mj'sclf only excepted Prove 
to me that I have a right to pray, and I will pray 
without ceasing You will think me mad, but I 
am not mad, most noble Festus, I am only in 
despair.” He even contended that for him to 
implore mercy would be an additional offence, 
an opposition to the determinate counsel of 
God 

Among the ten thousand megrims to which we 
have found him alluding, one uas a dislike to enter 
the rectory, that house which, in times past, he 
had visited familiarly at all hours, and which he 
describes himself ns having watched, that he 
might see, by the smoko from a particular chimney, 
when Newton was at home and in his study. 
For a long time no persuasion could induce him 
to cross the threshold At length Mrs Unwin, 
no doubt with delight, esteeming it a favourable 
symptom, prevailed upon him to agree to spend 
a day there He went accordingly, and then no 
persuasion could induce him to quit Ho begged, 
and wept, and pleaded to stay with such earnest- 
ness, that, inconvenient as it wrns, it was neces- 
sarily submitted to for fourteen months At the 
end of that time he suddenly determined to re- 
turn, and when he had once consented was in 
haste to be gone. 
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Throughout the long duration of thi» second 
illness, Mrs. Unwin was hia sole attendant, &r at 
the same time that lie was convinced of her aver- 
sion to him, he could endure no other companion. 
Their feelings towards each other had* greatly 
changed within the last few years At Hunting- 
don, as a wife, and the mistress of a household 
comprising several young men, she had treated 
him much as she did all other persons who were 
domiciled under her roof, with a kmd of matronly 
regard and superintendence Her solicitude for 
his happiness, unlike anything of which he had 
before been the subject, and faintly recalling the 
days of 1ns long-lost mother, excited in him a 
novel feeling of delight, wlnlst tlie excellence of 
her counsels, the unvarying cheerfulness of her 
conversation, and the unaffected case of her man- 
ners, sticngthoncd her influence and increased his 
admiration On the removal to Olnoy they were 
thrown into far different relations Forming by 
themselves one household, for tlio maintenance of 
which both threw their means into a common 
purse , passing their time principally in the closest 
association , reading together, or rather Cowpei 
reading aloud whilst Mis Unwin was engaged in 
some ordinary female occupation , walking toge- 
ther, and finding a chief part of ^heir happiness 
in the mutual communication of the little in- 
cidents of life, it was inevitable that thoir attach- 
ment should become of a more tender kind Cow - 
per’s oddities, weaknesses, infirmities — all that he 
had gpne through and all that W'as likely to re- 
cur — only rendcied Mis Unwm more devotedly 
f • 
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attached to him, made her watcli him tho more 
narrowly, and guai d him the more afifectionately 
When hi8 mental illness returned, Mrs Unwin’s 
anxiety was extreme What was to bo done with 
him Who w’os to have the care of him ? Was 
he to go again to Bt Alban’s, to bo tin o\\ n among 
Rtrangeis, or to be left alone to hcr^ She earn- 
estly entieated that tho 1 ist of these might be the 
nltcrnatuc adopted lion, or by whom, the 
question was in the first instanee lesolved, does 
not appear, butConpei da hut d that he had often 
heard hei say that if eiei she piaiscd (iod in her 
life, it was when she found that she was to hate 
all tho labour ‘ A teiiiblo task she had,” are 
Cow pel’s own words, '• she performed it. how- 
oter, with a cheei fulness hardly c\ci equalled on 
such an occasion ” We haie before sun that at 
least on two occasions she fi ustrated his attempts 
to commit suicide, attempts w Inch must hat e re- 
doubled her Mgilaiioe Night and day weic de- 
toted to attendanre upon him She sacrificed 
comfoit, health, and had it been necessary, would 
hate sacrificed life to sene him 

The miseries siificicd b^ the poor patient wcio 
incalculable Newton sajs that foi six 3 ears he 
himself walked ponsitil} with his afflicted friend 
“ m the valley. of the shadow of death,” and be- 
held him w'hen mentally agonised by doubts, fears, 
and terrors, which deprived him alike of peace on 
earth and hope of heaven Foi many months ho 
was totally incapable of any cmplojment Ab- 
soibed in mental anguish, he brooded m silence 
over his imaginaiy wots. The first svmptom of 
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iHiprovetnent was that he began to take notice of 
the state of trees and shrubs grovung in Newton’s 
garden, and thence proceeded to occupy himself 
m gardening, talking freely about whatever gar- 
dening work was in hand. The next step in ad- 
vance was taken after the lapse of a foitnighl 
When feeding Newton’s chickens — for he now be- 
gan to busy himself in anything that was out of 
doors, but on the premises — some little incident 
made him smile “ 1 am pretty sure,” remarked 
Newton, who intently watched his progress, “ it 
was the first smile that has been seen upon his 
face for more than sixteen months ” On his re- 
turn homo fiom Newton’s residence, ho took to 
carpentering, making cupboaids, boxes, stools, and 
hutches or houses for his famous haies, Puss, 
Tiny, and Bess, the care of whom, with the study 
of their habits and characters, was a great amuse- 
ment to him for many yenis He also kept birds 
and made cages for them , and in frames, made 
and gla/cd by his own hand, ho reared seedling 
pine plants, sent him by the gardener of his neigh- 
bour, Mr Wright of Gayhurst At one time his 
stock of luc animals consisted, besides the three 
hares, of five labbits, two guinea pigs, ninny 
ytigeons, a magpie, a jay, and a starling, two gold- 
finches, two canary birds, two dogs, and a squirrel 
In November, I776J ho wroto to liis fiiond Hill, 
for the first time for more than three v ears, prin- 
cipally in reply to a letter about an illness of his 
puncle, Jlr Ashley Cowper During 1777, there 
W'us a little icvival of his fondness for literature, 
W'hich occnsiontd a few' letters to Hill for the loan 
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of books. In July, 1778, he opened a correspon- 
dence with his friend William Unwin, now rector 
of Stock-cum-Belhouse, in Essex, and about the 
same time also he began to go abroad occasionally 
with Mr* Unwin, but carefully, lest ho should 
meet any of his neighbours, and in that case, 
runmng up any turning out of the road, or adopt- 
ing any other subterfuge to avoid them The last 
of the occupations into which ho forced himself, 
in order to keep down melancholy thoughts, was 
landscape drawing, his passion for which lasted 
some months. He drew, he says, mountains, 
\alleys, woods, streams, and ducks and dab-chicks. 
“ I admiro them myself,” he remarks, “ and Mrs. 
Unwin admires them, and her praise and my praise 
put together are fame enough for me ” In all 
these compulsory employments he worked heartily 
for a time. “So long as I am pleased,” ho says, 
“ I am capable of unwearied application, because 
my feelings arc all of the intense kind I no\ er 
received a little pleasure from anything in my life , 
if I am delighted it is in the extreme The im- 
happy consequence of this temperature is, that 
my attachment to any occupation seldom outlives 
the novelty of it The neive of my imagination, 
that feels the touch of any particular amusement, 
twangs under the eneigy of the pressure with so 
raucli vehemence, that it soon becomes sensible of 
weariness and fatigue” The tempoiary success 
of these various occupations was altogether the 
result of the vehemence with which ho pursued, 
them The moment the work lost its interest it 
became useless, and on its abandonment the hide- 
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OHS phantasms which peopled his idle brain re- 
sumed their melancholy sway 

This second illness of Cowper has been made a 
subject of contention, especially with reference to 
the conduct of Newton, and the influence of his 
advice and management upon the health of his 
friend We shall not enter upon this battle-field 
of party, but lost it should be thought that we 
have oveilookcd it, wo will briefly point out a 
few of those considerations which have occurred 
to us 

That Cowper was in the first instance driven 
mad by ovor-mucli religion, which at one time 
was the prevalent belief, we consider to be cei- 
tainly a mistake. His madness, it will have been 
scon, was rather occasioned by want of religion 
than by excess of it, and the reception of definite 
views of Christianity, although it did not work his 
cure, exercised, on his first recovery, a very bene- 
ficial effect upon his health, both of body and 
mind 

But it has been thought that the works of 
chanty, the religious services, and the writing of 
hjinns, in which ho was engaged bj Newton at 
Olncj , were too much foi him, and that his second 
attack was produced by the manner in which his 
brain was thus overtasked Without entering 
into the question of the amount of excitement 
comprehended in these labours, it is clear that in 
Cowpor’s case, for the long period of six years, 
they constituted the joy of his life They were 
Ills occupation, his principal sources of interest, 
the mam ingredients in his happiness, and for 
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that period they were indulged in without injury 
to his health. At the end of that period, either 
circumstancos which are unknown to us, and 
which may have been quite unconnected with the 
labours ifi question, bi ought about his relapse, or 
Cowpor, 111 his impctiiosily, of which wo ha\e just 
had evidence, occasioned that relapse by abuse of 
his powcis By an o\cr-dosc, be may have con- 
lertcd mental stimulant, some portion of which 
was really wholesome, into poison , but surely the 
si\ jeais’ oxpeiiencc proKs that, in themsehes, 
these things might m his case bo perfectly safe 
Unless we aic piqiarcd to doom those who haio 
ever sufl'eied liom an attack of mania to perpetual 
misciy, by excluding them from all participation 
in those aff.iiis of life which are interesting to 
them, wo ought to hesitate before wo ecnsiiie 
Newton for liaMiig put in Cow'pei's way the 
imans of usefulness and of happiness whieh he 
dc>iicd, and winch were the only ones open to 
him 

It has been fiiithci said that more caution 
should haco been used Wo do not know what 
caution was used Wo lia\c no information on 
the sulijcct There may have been much caution, 
very likely there was, at first, but six years is a 
long poiiod, qii'to long enough to hn\e justified 
the opinion that his hc.ilth w as permanently esta- 
blished, and to lia\o excused and \mdicated con- 
siderable iclaxtttioii of caution Besides, bo it 
remembered that mental labour can be carried on 
without outward show, and is therefoio utterly 
incapable of contiol by any one saic the labouiei 
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himself. The silence of the ifight may be devoted, 
not to its natural purpose, but to fancied scones 
of ineffable joy or teiror, to the solution of abstruse 
calculations, or to the stiingnig togethei of stanzas 
of piety or of mii th , the solitary chaiiibe» is study 
wide enough for the consideration of the loftiest 
problem ever feubmitled to human thought, and 
whilst all the world imagiius that tho occupant 
of that ohambLi is wooing tiusl nature’s soft re- 
store!, his mind may bo i.icLed by doubts or 
toitured by despair How little, in such cases, 
can be effected by the caution of others * Nor is 
it easy to see, with lespect to Covipor’s second 
attack, in what niannei any peculitr degree of 
caution could have been apiiliod There was no 
premonition In Cow pci's wwds, which have 
been ahead} quoted, .md whicli contain all that 
we know upon tho Hihjcit, lie .sajs that he w.ns 
reduced to an almost childish imbecility " sud- 
denly,” that IS, without w.inung, in attacks of 
ilisauily iiol an imfiequiiit ease AVhat then 
could have been effected by (.iiition 

Again, it Iris hmi said Ihit liis tieatmont after 
the attack was iiipulicious, and that Newton do- 
jicnded foi his icioicr} iiol upon means but upon 
muaele In Ihcsodajs, it is seaieely ever possible 
to say that tho treatment of insane poisons ninety- 
years ago was nlfogcliiei pidicions People had 
not then the clear views upon the subject which 
prcv.ul among ourselves Put it should be homo 
in inmd, m reference to what w-as done in Covv- 
per s ease, that the attack came on m the depth 
of winter, when in that couiitiy out-of-doois excr- 
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0186 was suspended, and travelling was not easy.‘ 
Neither Mrs Unwin nor Newton had seen Cowpcr 
in his previous attack, and Cowper himself, it 
may be added, w'as prejudiced and obstinate in 
referenoai to the use of medicines An apothecary 
was employed — the usual, perhaps the only, medi- 
cal means at Olney — and after a time, five months, 
— certainly too long a time — Newton went over 
to St Alban’s on sei ci al occasions to consult Dr 
Cotton, who gaie directions and received com- 
munications fiom the apothecaiy With respect 
to how fai Newton depended on means, and how 
far on miracle, he thus states his own views — 
“ I still hope that the Great Phjsician will cuic 
him, eit/ta by <jaing a blesumj to itUHUb, or imme- 
diately by His own hand ’’ 

Rumour has assigned manj vaiiuus circum- 
stances as leading up to the recurrence of liis 
malady Probably none of them with even a 
shadow of truth One story is that the noble 
hymn, “God moves m a mysterious way,” was 
written on the evo of his .att.ick, and led to such 
excitement ns brought it on ^\c have not found 
n shadow of evidence in sviiiport of this tradition. 
Equally without found.ilion is the story that he 
had oficred marriage to Mis Unwin and had been 
accepted, but tlint excitement consequent upon 
such an cngngcnient, oi anxieties connected w'lth 

‘ Tlie natuie of tlic roiintrv may be guessed from the fol- 
lowing cin unistancc An aged resident at 01ne\ , since dead, 
informed tlm editoi in 1858, tint she remembered to have 
secu Nowtou Viilkmg liom the Mciragc to the churfh m 
tjatUns 
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interposed doubts, overthrew his mind It seems 
a great pity that they did not marry, but there 
wore no doubt reasons against it with which we 
are not acquainted Tliere are none for believing 
the story of the offer and its consequences. 

Whilst his loturnmg reason was gradually evolv- 
ing itself, first in one direction and then in another, 
there happened tu o circumstances of great interest 
to him One was the publication of the Olney 
Hvmns, with a preface, m which his connection 
with ihe viork, and its suspension in consequence 
of his long indisposition, wore openly acknowledged. 
“ My gncf and disappointment,*’ remarks Newton, 
“ were great I hung iny liaip upon the willows, 
and for some time thought injsclf determined to 
piocced no furtlier without him ” Led after- 
wards to lesume the work and then to publish it, 
he distinguished C'owpci’s shaie in the volume 
from his own by prefixing to each of Cowper’s 
hymns the lettei 0 Si\ty-seven were thus in- 
dicated, and one other is alledgcd to have been 
vviittcn bv (fovvpii, although the authenticating 
lettci WM,s accidentally omitted Thg othei cii- 
cumstaiico befoi c alluded lo was Newton’s removal 
fiom Olnev Mr Thornton presented him to the 
rectory of the united paiishcs of St Mary Wool- 
noth and St Maij Woolchuich Hnv>, and ho left 
Olney finally early m January, 1780 

The interruption of personal eomnuinieation so 
close and intimate as that which had subsisted 
between Newton and Cowpor, was necessarily a 
great shock to a mind enfeebled by disease, but 
Cowper hole it wntliout iiijiiiv “ It I woie in a 
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condition to leave Olney too,” ho remarked, “ I 
certainly would not stay in it It is no attaeh- 
ment to the place that binds me here, but an un- 
fitness for every other I hied in it once, and 
now am^buned in it ” Newton w'atchcd over him 
to the last Next to tho duties of his ministry, 
ho made it the business of his life to attend upon 
his afflicted friend, and on his depiufiiio, seeing 
that thcio was no peison icsident in Olney who 
could in any dogiee take his place, oi with whom 
Cowpci was likclv to maintain any kind of fiiendly 
intimacy, he oioicamo his liiciid's strong reluct- 
ancG to the sight of new faces, and intioducod him 
to the Rev William Bull, another friimd of Thoiu- 
ton's, who was a schoolmaster, and the mmistci 
o£ a eongieg'ition of liulqxiidtnls, at Newport 
Pagnol Almost as nenous as Coiiper himself, 
tho eftoit must have been great in Bull to ovei- 
como Cowpci ’s shy lies',, but by the mere foico of 
considerato kindiu ,s lie giadiudly non lus way, 
and t.imo at list to be ,i coiisf.uit iisitoi, dnjiiig 
with Cow per legul.uK onto a foilnight, and being 
used by' him as a tiiend ,uid .idiiser iii a thousand 
ways Cow per thus describes liim to Unwin — 
“You aie not acqiiaintod witli tho Rev Jfr Bull, 
of Noivpoit , peihaps it is as well for you that 
you aro not . You would icgiet .still more than 
you do, that theio aio so many miles interposed 
between us He spends pait ot tho day with us 
to-morrow A disscnlei, but a liberal one; a 
man of Icttci s ami of genius , master of a fine 
imagination, oi lalher not master of it— an im- 
agination which wlien ho finds himself m tho 
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company he loves, and can confide in, runs away 
with him into such fields of speculation, as amuse 
and enliven ovei y other imagination that has the 
happiness to be of the party At other times he 
has a tender and delicate sort of melancholy in 
his disposition, not less agreeable in its way No 
men are better qiuJificd for companions m such a 
world as this, than men of such a temperament 
Eveiy scene of life has two sides, a daik and a 
bright one, and the mind that has an equal mixture 
of melancholy and vivacity is best of all qualified 
for the contemplation of eiLhei , it can be lively 
without levity, and pensivo without dejection. 
8uch a man is Mi hull But — he smokes to- 
bacco Notliing is perfect, — 

* Nihil C'-t <fh omne 
VloU hcuthin 

f'ow’poi’s lOMvcd interest in litciaturc soon led 
to literary oltoit The stanzas on the piomolion 
ol his tiicnd Ihmlow to the Chnuculloiship. the 
leport of the adjudgid case bctwoin the Ey’cs 
and the Nose, and the lint.s on the burning of 
Lord Mansfield’s Iibraiy were among his produc- 
tions at this time llis fondness toi landscape 
drawing subsided much about the time wdien New- 
ton’s removal fiom Ulney increased the necessity 
for some engrossmg home-occupation The Muse 
came to his aid, and the delight which he soon 
learnt to take in the labour of putting hei in- 
spirations into proper form, made him inclined 
to pay her court whenever any incident occuricd, 
public or private, which filled his mind oi ox- 
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Cited his imagination “ At this season of the 
year,” he writes in December, 1 780, “ and in this 
gloomy uncomfortable climate, it is no easy mat- 
ter for the owner of a mind like mine to divert 
it from sad subjects, and fix it upon such as may 
administer to its amusement Poetry, above aU 
things, is useful to me in this respect While I 
am hold in pursuit of pretty images, or a pretty 
way of expressing them, I foiget every thing that 
IS irksome , and like a boj that plays truant, de- 
termine to avail myself of the piesent opportunity 
to bo amused, and to put by the disagreeable re- 
collection that I must, aftei all, go homo and bo 
wliipt again ” 

Thus, after many changes, his mind at length 
began to run into the course which it puisued for 
many years Poetical composition, correspondence, 
and gardening, these were his daily occupations, 
his amusements, his delights, the evening being 
closed with an hour’s reading aloud to Mrs Unwin 
The heavy cloud still hung over liim ‘‘A black 
and diseased melancholy,” as it was described by 
Sir Egerton Brydges, “not a gr,avo and iich con- 
templdtiv encss, possessed him” “My thoughts 
ai e clad,” ho says, “ in a sober livery, for the most 
part as grave as that of a bishop’s servants , they 
turn, too, upon spiritual subjects , but the tallest 
follow, and the loudest of them all, is he who is 
continually crying with a loud voice, ‘Actum est de 
te , penisti ’’ ” The art of his life was to hide 
from his thoughts thus tallest of the bishop’s ser- 
vants , and nothing did it so effectually as poetical 
composition “ The quietness and composing 
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effect of it,” as he explained to Newton, after he 
had had some experience, “was such, and' so 
totally absorbed have I sometimes been in my 
rhyming occupation, that neither the past fior the 
future (those themes which to me are so fruitful 
in regret at other times) had any longer a share 
in my contemplation ” 

Mrs Unwin was quick to discover the excellent 
effect of literary work upon Cowper’s happiness 
She stimulated him to perseverance, and urged 
him, according to the simile of Dr Johnson, “ not 
to waste his barrel of gunpowder m squibs ” Such 
advice led naturally to the question of a proper 
subject for a longer poem She silggestod the 
“ Progress of Error ” The impetuous workman, 
delighted with liis new occupation, wrought 
hcartilj. In three months, he had not only ex- 
hausted the suggested subject, but had completed 
two other poems, “ Truth,” and “ Table Talk ” The 
three contain nearly two thousand lines, which, in 
that short time, were written, revised, and tran- 
scribed, a marvellous proof of a facile pen and a 
productive mind 

Cowper had been in the habit of dealing with 
hiB friends in what he called the way of “ poetical 
export,” according to their several characters, and 
to his particular intimacy with each of them To 
Hill he sent every thing legal and every thing 
political , Unwin got everj thing, without excep- 
tion — light or serious, all went to him , Newton 
he treated more wanly, and thus explained the 
reason . “ If I walked the streets with a fiddle 
under my arm, I should never think of performing 
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before tbe window of a privy councillor, or a chief 
justice, but should rather make free with ears 
more likely to bo open to such amusement The 
trifles Itproduee in this way are indeed such tnfles 
that I cannot think them seasonable presents foi 
5 mu. Mr Unwm himself would not bo offended 
if I W'as to teU him that there is this difference 
between him and Mr Newton — that the latter is 
already an apostle, whilst he himself is only un- 
dergoing tlie business of incubation, with a hope 
that ho may bo hatched in due time When my 
muse comes foith arrayed in sables, at least in a 
robe of a graver cast, 1 make no soniplo to direct 
her to my friend at Hoxton,” whore Newton had 
taken up his residence On the present occasion, 
tho longer poems immediately found then way to 
Newton, who, apparently of Ins own good-will, 
and not in ooiisequenec of any previous arrange- 
ment with Cowpei, took them immediately to 
Johnson, a publishci in Patornosler-row , the same 
who had proiioiisly published Newton’s Narrative 
He at once ngiec'd to send tliem fortli into the 
world Tho decision gave the writer infinite de- 
light lie set to work with fiesli vigoui “ Ex- 
postulation,” which had hung tiic, was completed 
with renewed spiiif, and “ Conveisation,” which 
W'as designotr for the opening of a new volume, 
but w as ultimately included in the first publica- 
tion, was soon spun out of the poet’s mind 
“ Truth,” wheieby Covvper meant religious truth, 
W'as tlie most serious of these produclions, and 
excited some little doubt as to its reception In 
those da}s the ^Iistinctivo Evangelical doctrines 
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which Cowper and Newton teimed religious truth, 
were the opinions of a veiy small minority of ^e 
members of the Church of England A broad 
clear statement of them bj'- a lajman, one who 
was pleased, if not proud, to describe himself as 
“ of the Inner Temple,” ivas likelj to excite the 
bristles of prejudice To obviate such a result, 
or, at any event, to throw over this portion of his 
work the protection of tlie clerical character, he 
applied to Newton foi an explanatory preface 
^’ho first thought w'as that such a jirefacc should 
apply only to “ Truth ’’ Whilst Cow per was 
writing to New'tou on the subject, he seems to 
have seen an aw'kw ardness in prefixing a preface 
to only one poem out of sevoial, and perhaps it 
oocuried to him that some of tho othci poems 
needed excuse on the suggested scoie scarcely 
less than “Tiuth” lie thcieforo enlarged his 
proposal, and hinted at one preface to the whole, 
submitting, however, to Newton's judgment vv'ith 
great deference, and entreating him to engage in 
either of these works, or noithei, just as his dis- 
cretion guided Newton coquetted a little with 
the suggestion, but Cowper urged it a second 
time, admitting the delicacy of tho task, but alleg- 
ing the peculiar capability in that lespect of his 
clerical friend “ You can draw n hair-stroke, 
where another man vvould make a blot as broad 
ns a sixpence ” Such a compliment was irre- 
sistible, and hence arose the preface which is now 
reprinted in all editions 

All this had boon airaaged between Cowper 
and Newton foi .scvcial months, before a hint of 
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It was given to TJnwm. The way m which Cow- 
pat’s name was to appear on the title-page, was 
agreed to on the 5th March, 1781, but it was 
May-day before he announced the fact to him 
who haJ previously been his great poetical con- 
fidant The reasons for the preference of Newton 
as his agent were obvious Newton had had ex- 
perience in the mysteries of publication, which 
Unwin had not , Newton knew at least one pub- 
Lsher, which was more than could be said of 
Unwin , Newton lived in London, which Unwin 
did not These reasons were conclusive for the 
selection of Newton, but they afforded no ground 
whatever for any concealment from Unwin. Cow- 
per, conscious that there was something of un- 
fnendlmoss m his conduct, wrote to Unwin after 
a time to communicate the facts, but with ob- 
vious restraint Unwin felt grieved, as Cowper 
expected ho would, but the little tiff soon passed 
over Cowper explained, as he should have done 
at first, and then, once more at ease, ho worked 
away to complete the poems for his volijTrc, 
and to correct the press The pi oofs all passed 
through Newton’s hands, and his criticisms wore 
occasionally useful, but most of the important 
alterations suggested themselves to the mind of 
Cowper, and were made in the revises which 
were regularly sent to him A cancel in “ Ex- 
postulation,” which IS indicated in one of our 
notes, 13 worthy of passing mention, on account 
of the theory which has been founded upon it. It 
will be seen that a passage, consisting of twenty- 
four lines, of verj severe reflection upon the 
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Church of Rome, was removed from the text of 
the poem, and another of eqpal length substitujl^ 
in its place It has been concluded, not unna- 
turally, that this was a concession to the feelmgs 
of his Roman Catholic friends, the Throclfmortons. 
It is duo to Cowpor’s memory to let it be known 
that he vas not mflueneed by any such feeling 
The sheet had not only been returned for press, 
but had actually been worked oft, when the pecu- 
liar harshness of the censuie oecuired to the poet, 
and made him uneasy He had before that time 
regarded the passage with approbation , it now 
troubled him For three days, he sajs, ha had 
no rest m his mind At length ho determined to 
submit the subject to the judgment of Newton, 
Newton condemned it, much to the satisfaction of 
the poet, who rejoiced that, getting nd of these 
objectionable lines, it would not bo in the power 
of the critics, whatever else they might charge 
him with, to accuse him of bigotiy, ‘‘or a design 
to make a certain denomination of Christians 
odious, at the hazard of the public peace 1 had 
rather,” he continued, “ my book were burned, 
than a single line guilty of such a tendency should 
escape me ” All this took place in November and 
December, 1781 On the dth of the latter month 
he forwarded to Ne^^ ton the lines to.be substituted, 
with a request that he would deliver them to John- 
son, and ttould at the same time ‘ strike his pen 
through the offensive passage ” By mistake of 
the binder, some copies of the book got abroad 
containing the leaf as originally printed, and 
others with both the original leaf and the one 
g 
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intended to be substituted for it. The Editot* 
hagk mentioned in his notes a copy in the formei 
condition, which belonged to Mr Henry Gough, ^ 
and Southey had access to a copy which eontainod 
both the Iea\es, which it has been conjectured may 
have belonged to Mr Bull From the facts stated, 
it must be clear that the removal of this passage 
originated with Cowper himself, and was effected 
in December, 1781 ; it will appear heicafter that 
his acquaintance with the 'Ihrockmortons ori- 
ginated m the spring of 1784 

Cowper’s printer, awaiting the retain of the 
London season, which publishers then, as now, 
delighted to make the period of literary incuba- 
tion, proceeded far more leisurely than Cowptr's 
anxiety to see himself in print deemed advisable. 
But the intervening summer and autumn were by 
no means without their pleasures Newton and 
his wife revisited Olney, to the gieat delight of 
many people When you came,” Cow per vv rites, 
after the visit had terminated, “I determined as 
much as possible to bo dtat to the suggestions of 
despair, that if I could contiibute but little to tlio 
pleasure of the opportunity, I might not dash it 
With unreasonable melancholy, and like an instru- 
ment with a broken string inteirupt the harmony 
of the concert 

The seclusion in which he and Mrs Unwin lived, 
thus interrupted for a short period, was found 
more difficult to be borne on the departure of their 
friends. With an abiding consciousness of the 

' This copy la now in the possession of the Editor, having 
been kindly piesentcd to him by Mr Gough 
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loBelmees, or, as Cowper termed it, the duality, of 
thoir situation, they were ready to adopt alnaost 
any means to enlaige the circle tif their friend? 
An opportunity offered, and was eagerly taken 
advantage of At the dishince of a mile in an 
easterly direction fioni OIney, situate on a rising 
bank above the Ouse, stands the village of Clifton 
Reynes The resident clcigjman there was a 
Mr Jones, with whom Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
had some little acqiuiintaiieo One aftornonn 
Cowper observed from a window of his resi- 
dence that Mis Jones, actonipanicd by a lady 
of more fashionable appearance than was often 
seen in the streets of Olnev, was shopping about 
the town Struck by the aspect of the stranger, 
and learning that she was Lady Austen, the widow 
of a baronet, and n sistoi of Mrs Jones, Cowper 
suggested to JIis Unwin to invito them to tea. 
Ever ready to comply with his slightest wishes, she 
did so The weather was hot, the proffered hospi- 
tality was acceptable, and in duo time the ladies 
arrived But now came the customary difficulty 
of a nervous peison No sooner had the invitation 
been accepted than Cowper repented It w'as 
long before he could summon courage to join the 
little party ho had g.athcred together When ulti- 
mately persuaded to do so, it was the case of hig 
friends in Southampton-row, and that of Mrs. 
Unwin, over again Lady Austen made an instant 
conquest of him by her liveliness and colloquial 
talents The sprightly widow imported something 
of the brilliancy of mtellectunl female society into 
the sombre parlour at OIney She had lived long 
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m France, and with the freedom of a person who 
haA seen the world, and accounted it “ a great 
simpleton,” she kept up a sparkling conversation 
without any seeming labour The dwellers m 
the Buckinghamshire Patmos nere charmed with 
the radiancy which suddenly surrounded them 
New ideas bioko in upon them, and Cowper evi- 
denced the pou 01 of the f iscination to which he 
had willingly yielded, by escoiting tho ladies 
across the meadow, on their evening return to 
Clifton The fire thus suddenly kindled burnt 
V ehemcntly Delighted vv ith the proof of her power. 
Lady Austen waived all ceremony, solicited further 
acquaintance by paying a first visit to her en- 
raptured fi lends, and beloie then intimacy was 
more than a fortnight old, Ind so enlivened and 
excited them — Covvpoi now fifty, and Mrs Unwin 
seven ycais oldei — that with tho help of Lady 
Austen’s kieki'y and Covvpoi ’s gaiden boy, they all 
— that IS, Ml and Mis Jones, Lady Austen, Mrs 
Unwin, Cow pci, and peihaps two children, for 
there weic seven of them — went pieluiicking, and 
dined in the ictiicmcnt of a spinney, or little patch 
of wood, at Weston “ A board,” according to 
Cowpei’s desciiption of the plc.isant frolic, “laid 
over the top of the vvhcclbaiiow served us for a 
table, our dining loom was a root house, lined 
with moss and ivy At six o’clock the servants, 
who had dined under flic great elm upon the 
ground, at a little distance, boiled the kettle, and 
the said wheelbarrow served us for a tea-table 
We then took a walk into the wilderness, about 
half a mile off, and were at home again a little 
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after eight, having apent the day together from 
noon till evening, without one cross occurrence- or 
the least weariness of each other, a happiness 
few parties of pleasure can boast of ” Lady Aus- 
ten's delight equalled that of her new friends 
She was hampered by the lease of a house in 
London, but determined that at the end of two 
years, when that incumbrance W'ould be off her 
hands, she would remove to Olncy for the benefit 
of a retirement near her sister, for the advantage 
of the ministry of John vSeott the commentator, 
who had succeeded to the curacy of Olncy , and 
last, not least, for the sake of intimacy with Mis 
Unwin and Cowper, an aiiangement which the 
latter assured Newton he was highly pleased with, 
“upon Mis Unwin’s account,” who, since Mrs 
Newton’s dcpaituro, had been destitute of all 
female connexion, and had not in any enicigcncy 
a woman to sjicak to 

With tliese feelings and fancies on both sides, 
Ijady Austen remained domiciled at Clifton, but 
in cordial and happy intimacy with her friends at 
Olncy, for about three months during the summer 
of 1781 Early in Octobci she returned to her 
residence in Queen Anne Street, where Cow'pei 
arranged for young Unwin to call upon her, 
describing her befoichand in terms which in- 
dicated his own exalted notion of her attractive 
character After glancing at her fine taste and 
discernment, he proceeded thus — “ She has a 
degree of gratitude iii her composition, so quick a 
sense of obligation, as is hardly to be found in 
any rank of life, and if report say true, is scarce 
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indeed in the superior. Discover but a wish to 
pl«as6 her, and she never forgets it , not only 
thanks you, but the tears will start into lier ejas 
at the recollection of the smallest service. With 
these fine feelings she has the most harmless 
vivacity you can imagine In shoit she is — what 
you ivill find her to be, upon lialf an hour’s eon- 
vcrsation with her” On quitting the country 
she proposed a ( orrospondenco with Cowper, 
wdiich was agreed to It was upon hei suggestion 
also that he wiote to hei under the assumed re- 
lationship of ‘‘ Sister Anna,” the designation bj 
which sho stands distinguished in soiernl of his 
niinoi poems, wdiilst she lepliod to him as to a 
brother But tho fiieiidsliip winch had giown 
and strengthened under ptisonal intimaej could 
not withstand the more delicate intei change of 
letteis There aic persons wdio cannot address 
their fi lends on papei without lunniiig into a high- 
flown stile of coinpliiiKiil, if it be not flattery, 
which, foi ici\ .shame’s sike, cannot ho adopted 
when people stand face to l.icc This contrast 
would be especially observable wdien the pievtous 
personal intimacy, as in this case, liad been prin- 
cipall\ that oi three peojile, wdiiJst tlio letters 
passed onI> bet w c cii two of them Cowper soon 
found that his letters did not mount, probably in 
the expression of peisonal regal d, to the height of 
I/wlj Austen’s expectations She cone oiv eel not 
merely dissatisfaction, but ecen displeasuie, at 
something he had written lie protested after- 
wards that ho could not lecollcct tho paiticular 
passage, and assured Unwin, with considerable 
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simplicity, that he was conscious of “none but 
the most upright, inoffensive intentions.” - Sfall, 
with the chivalrous politeness which distinguished 
the beau and the period, he apologise!^ and the 
flaw was healed Correspondence again ran on 
smoothly for several months, but the little inter- 
ruption had piobably rendered the fi lends at 
Olnoy more critical, and they began to obsene, 
in the words of Cowper, in ivhich alone can the 
tale be justly told, “ that she expressed a sort of 
romantic idea of our meiits, and built such ex- 
pectations of felicity upon oiii fiiendship, ns we 
wore sure that nothing human could possibly an- 
swer I wrote to her,” conliniics Cowper, “ to 
lemind her that we were mortal, to recommend 
it to her not to think more highlj of us than the 
subject would warrant, and intimating that when 
VO embellish a croatmovith colouis taken from 
our own fanej, and so adorned admire and piaise 
It beyond its real merits, wc make it an idol, and 
have nothing to expect in the end but that it will 
deceive our hopes, and that wc shall derive nothing 
from it but a painful conviction of our crroi 
“Your mother,” the statement is detued from a 
letter to Unv in, “heard mo read the letter, she read 
It heisclf, and honoured it with her warm appro- 
bation. But it gave mortal ofibsco, it roceiiod 
indeed an answer, but sueh an one as I could by 
no means reply to , and there ended (for it was 
impossible that it should ever bo renewed) a 
friendship that bid fair to bo lasting, being formed 
with a woman whoso seeming stability of temper, 
whose knowledge of the voild and great expe- 
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nence of its folly, but above all, whose sciiso of 
religion, and seriousness of mind (for with all 
that gaiety she is a great thinker) induced us 
both, in 5 pite of that cautious reserve that marks 
our characters, to trust her, to love and value her, 
and to open our hearts for her reception ” Such 
a fracas was a wonderful disturbance to the even 
tonour of the ordinary life of Cowper and Mrs 
Unwin It made them seriously unhappy for 
several days, but resting in the belief of the im- 
possibility of any renewal of the broken friendship, 
they gradually lesumod their old quiet vv^ays, and 
contented themselves with cautioning Unwin not 
to repeat his visit in Queen Anne Street A fort- 
night had scarcely elapsed before it became evi- 
dent that Lady Austen did not at all coincide in 
thoir view of what was impossible Working 
ruffles, to be worn round highly regarded wrists, 
was, in tliose days, one of the pretty kindnesses 
which ladies exhibited towards gentlemen who 
wcie in favour Such things stood much upon a 
par with slippei s among ourselves Lady Austen 
had begun a little demonstration of this kind to- 
waids Cowper before the affront, and ho know it 
In due time Mr Jones was made the bearer to 
Olncy of throe pair of these bew'itching reminders, 
“ with advice,” vemarks Cowper, as if he had been 
a merchant acknowledging a bale of goods, “ that 
1 should soon leceive a fourth” The incident 
happened lust at the time when the publication 
of Cowpci's volume of poems was almost mo- 
inontarily expected That circumstance gave an 
oppoitiinity of formal but polite reply, which 
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\rafl promptly taken advantage of “ I begged 
Mr. Jones to tell her, when be wrote next, -how 
much I thought myself obliged, and gave him to 
understand that I should make her a very ina- 
dequate though the only return in my pow er, by 
laying my volume at her feet This, likewise, 
she had previous reason gi\ en to expect ’’ Such 
an advance of course put to flight Cowper’s notions 
of impossibility, and drove him and Mrs Unwin 
into a state of doubt as to what was to take place 
thereafter “We are far liom wishing a renewal 
of the connexion,” he wrote, aftei he had had time 
tor consideration, “ we did indeed find it in a cer- 
tain w ay an agreeable one, w hilo that lady con- 
tinued in the country, jet not altogether com- 
patible with our faeourito jilan, with that silent 
retirement in which wo have spent so many yiars, 
and m which we wish to spend what are yet be- 
fore us fehe IS exceedingly sensible, has gieat 
quickmss of paits, and an uncommon fluency of 
expression, bill hci Mvacity w.as sometimes too 
much foi us , occ isionally, perhaps, it might ro- 
fiesh and rciivo us, but it more ficquently fx- 
liausted us, neithii joiir mothei noi I being in 
that icspcct at all a niaUh for her But after all, 
it docs not depend upon us whether our former 
intimacy sliall take place again or Jiot, or rather 
whethei we shall attempt to cultivate it, or giie 
it o\er, as we are most inclined to do, in dcspaii. 

I suspect a little that some oeertuies on her 

part are to be looked for Should this happen, 
how'ever we may w'ish to bo resen ed, we must 
not be rude , but I can answci for us both that 
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we shall enter into the connexion again with great 
reluctance, not hoping for any better fiuit of it 
than it has already produced ” The end to which 
aH things were now clearly tending was soon 
attainoi?. Lady Austen returned to Clifton, whence 
she paied the way to reooneiliation by a letter to 
her friends at Olney Within a few days after- 
wards she seized an opportunity to visit them 
She threw herself into tlio arms of Mrs Unwin, 
embraced her uitli ‘ tonis of the tenderest affec- 
tion,” and the uoiind was at once healed “We 
wore all,” remarks Con per, “ a little awkward at 
first,” but they were soon ns easy as eier, Lady 
Austen’s preiious suay was entirely resloied, and 
Cowper assured Unwin, who had not boon quite 
so much pleased with hei lady'ship as Cow per 
was, that wdien ho knew' her as well as they did, 
he would infallibly' Io\e her quite ns well 

The same hot buinmoi which l(>d to the tea- 
party at Olney, and the fdte champitie m tho 
spinney at Weston, oc cnsionod a little change w hich 
.subsequent eients h.ue made of some cclebiitv 
In tho garden then at flic back of Cowpei’s icsi- 
dcnce, although now'soieied fiom it by a different 
division of tlie pi eniises, stood, and still stands, a 
green-liouso or tool-house, which had served an 
apothecaiy, a previous tenant, as a smoking room 
By some alterations, Cowper concerted tlii.s little 
fabric, scarcely better than a shed and “not much 
bigger than a sedan chnii,” into “ a summer par- 
lour,” 01 , as ho afterwards learned to call it, his 
“ boudoir ■’ Ho hung the walls with garden mats, 
covered the "floor with carpets, and managed to 
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introduce into it a table and two chairs “ We 
eat, drink, and sleep,” he remarks, ‘ where .we 
always did , but here W'6 spend all the lest of our 
time, and find that the sound of the wind in the 
trees, and the singing of birds, are mucli more 
agreeable to our ears than the incessant barking 
of dogs and screaming of children , not to mention 
the exchange of a sMoct-smclling gaidon for the 
putrid exhulafioiis of Sihtr End”— a portion of 
Olncy uhicli ndjoined Cou pel’s residence, and 
which it may bo leai ed has scarcely yet acquired 
any other reputation than it had in C'owpei’s dajs 
*' Hero,” ho smd again, wilting tom years after- 
wards to his hiciid Hill, *‘I tMite all that I wiito 
in summer time, whotlui to my fiuntls oi the 
public ’’ A poet’s study is a sacied spot, and 
C'owpoi's boucinii has become an object of cagei 
inquii} lo niaiij a piJgiim 

Early in 1782, Couper’s \olumc attained its 
matuiity JIany little questions of ciiticism had 
arisen during its printing, the last liaMug lelation 
to Newton’s inclace 'i’ho jniblislai became 
alarmed at its senoiis rliaiatlor, and ])ioposcd its 
omission Cowpei ullo«ccl that the judgment of 
the publisliei, who b\ Ins occupal’oii was bound 
to undeistaiid wliatiiould piomolc the sale of a 
book, and wliat noidd binder it, tlcscuvcd peculiai 
attention, but yus pcisonally not at all disinclined 
to allow the pielaec to stand. He left the matter 
to be settled between Johnson and Newton, and 
the latter has thus related the result — “ As the 
poems weio of a gra\e east, Johnson was afiaid 
that my gia\c preface would make bad worse, and 
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quite spoil the sale of the book. Ho punted it, 
however, and it At as bound up Mith some copies ^ 
And if a purchase! looked seiioiis and metho- 
dlstical he probably was shoivn one with a pre- 
face, but promiscuous customers iv ere not troubled 
with it.” 

At length, about tho 1st March, 1782, the book 
was publislied, and Cowper soon began to inquire 
wuth anxiety what w'as thought of it by his fnends 
and by tho icviewtrs. ‘‘ Before 1 had published,” 
he remarks, "1 said to mjsclf, — You and I, Mr 
Cowper, wall not concern ouisehes much about 
what tho Clitics maj say of our book But having 
once sent my wits out foravcntuio, I soon be- 
came anxious about tho issue, and found that I 
could not be satisfied w'lth a warm ])laoc in my 
ow'n good graces, unless mj' friends ivoie pleased 
with 1110 as much as I pleased nijself Meeting 
with their approbation, 1 began to leel the work- 
ings of ambition It is w'oll, said I, that iny 
friends are pleased, but fi lends aro sometimes 
paitial, and mine, I have lo.isoii to think, are not 
altogether free tioni bias methinks I should like 
to hear a strangei or tw'o speak well of me I 
was presently gratified by the approbation of tho 
London Magazine and the Gentlanan’s, particulaily 
by that of fhe formei, and by the plaudit of Dr 
Franklin By the W'ay, magazines aio publications 
we have but little lespcct lor, tiU we ourselves are 
chronicled in them, and then they assume an im- 
portance in oiii esteem which before we could not 

' One of tbeie copies, which formerly belonged to Newton, 
18 now in the Tdi tor's ^losaession. 
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allow them. But the Monthly Remew, the moat 
formidable of all my judges, is still behind What 
will that critical Rhadamanthus say, when my 
shivering genius shall appear before him ? Still 
he keeps me in hot water, and I must wait another 
month for his award The Cntical Remew spoke 
sharply in condemnation, but the dreaded Monthly 
was kind and f.nourable, and so were others. 
Thornton forwarded a copj ot the volume to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, then Ameiican ambassador in 
Fans, whose reply, couched in terms of high 
commendation, is the plaudit alluded to in the 
preceding extract But the silence of Cowper’s 
old friends, Thurlow and C'olman, annoyed him 
more than the prai.so of others gave him delight 
The copy of the \oiume sent to the Lord Chan- 
cclloi w as accompanied bj a most respectful letter, 
but neither book nor letter produced a word of 
response Cow per vented his disappointment m 
“ The Valediction,” a poem full of indignant, and 
with respect to C'olman, almost contemptuous 
anger 

The volume thus ])ublislKd did not attain to 
anything like general lavom. It did not, mdood, 
contain the elements of popularity Passages in 
It are admir.ible tei.se and vigorous lines, sink- 
ing siinilos, eloquent decLinialion sharp wholesome 
satire, huraoious delineation of cliaiactcr, with 
many marks and evidences of true poetic power, 
ore to he found throughout , but the execution is 
too irregular to please persons of fastidious taste, 
and the subjects treated of are too uniformly grave, 
and arc treated too gravolv, to win tho attention 
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of the world at large. Particular lines end pas- 
sages will stand comparison with anything of a 
similar character in the works of our greatest 
poets, but as an appeal to the national heart it 
cannot' be pretended that tlie volume was success- 
ful So far as it beiamo known its public influ- 
ence was good, and the piaise it lecencd n'aa 
highly gratifying to the author, hut had his fame 
restcil upon that volume alone, his position among 
English poets ivould haie been strangely different 
from what it is 

The cessation of Ins poclieal labouis, consequent 
upon tho conclusion ot Ins solumo, soon heenmo 
iiksomc At fust his poetical faculty seemed ex- 
Jiausted by tlio ctfoif ho had made, notwithstanding 
the easo witli u hitli tlic work had been accom- 
plished C'araccwh says, as C'owpcr remarks, that 
there 13 something very bewitching in authoiship, 
and that ho ivho has once written will ivnto 
again “ It may bo so,” Cowpci continues. “ I can 
subscribe to tho foimor pait of his assertion fiom 
my own ospeiieucc, having never found an amuse- 
ment among the many 1 have been obliged to have 
recourse to, that .so well an.swcied tlie purposo for 
which I used it Tho ciuieting and composing 
effect of it vvas siifli, and .so totally absoibed have 
I sometimes bpeii m mv ihvming occupation, that 
neither the past noi ttio future (those themes 
which to me aie so fiuittul in rogiet at other 
times) had any longer a shaic m my contempla- 
tion. For this reason I wush, and have often 
wished since tho lit left me, that it would seize 
me again, but hitherto have wushed it in vain 1 
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seQ no want of subjects, but 1 feci a total disability 
to discuss them ” “ I should be glad,” he adds_ at 
a subsequent time, '• to begin another volume, but 
from the will to the power is a step too wide for 
me to take at present ” His friend Bull brought 
him over from Newport three volumes of the poetry 
of Madame Guion, which ho pionounced “ the only 
French verse he ever read that he found agree- 
able,” and declared it comparable in neatness to 
Prior He tiansiatcd a tew of the poems, and de- 
termined to pioeecd in his U.iuslations till he had 
filled a Lilliputian papei-book that he happened 
to have by him, and then to pii'sent the fruit ot 
lus labouis to Mr Bull This occupied a morning 
occasionally, but it was only oiigiiial composition 
that offered the needful stimulant to his mind 
Happily this period of fallow occurred at a timo 
of year when ho was much engaged m his garden, 
and when the rotuin of summer weather enabled 
him and "the dear companion of his walks” to 
resume their rambles, hoi arm "last looked in 
lus.” Thus linked together thej trudged the 
countiy round, but inoie fiequciitly than any 
wheio else to Weston Umloiwood, a village about 
two miles westvvaid fiom Olnej, with every iioqlt 
of which they had boon long familiar Another 
sourco of Intel cst existed in tho Revival of his 
intimacy with Ladj Austen 

Soon after her return to the vicinity of Olney, 
Mr. Jones had occasion to go to London Some 
maraudeis in tho ncighbomhood thought tho op- 
portunity a favourable one to pay his premises a 
visit. They entered tho garden by night, and 
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made repeated attempts to find their way into the 
house, extracting a pane of glass from the kitchen 
window, and committing seveial other outrages. 
The ladies of the family, worn out with continual 
watehifig and repeated alarms, took refuge with 
Cowper and Mrs Unwin On the introduction of 
a proper garrison and Mr Jones’s return home, 
his wife and Miss Green, her daughter by a former 
husband, quitted their friends at Olnoy, but Lady 
Austen’s “spiiits having been too much disturbed 
to be able to repose m a place where she had been so 
much terrified, she was left behind ” The pleasuie 
in the society of Cowper and Mrs Unwin renewed 
her old notion of a removal to Olnoy Her first 
plan had been to take the other end of Cowper’s re- 
sidence, occupied at that time “ by Dick Coleman, 
his wife, child, and a thousand lats ” On fiirthoi 
consideration that notion was abandoned, but her 
lively imagination in joco-sciious mood soon 
sprung other projects for dccom])lishing hei desiic 
'• of consolidating dll in one farnilj ” Thej were 
as happj in hei, and she in them, as bcfoie the 
little discord, and having none on eai th whom sho 
called friends but them, and thej being delighted 
with her society, it would have been hard indeed 
if some scheme could not have been devised for tho 
accomplishment of (lieir mutual wishes In tho 
summer of 1782 she was unexpectedly freed from 
the incumbrance of her house in London. Sho 
determined that Olnej should thenceforward bo 
her home, and being unable to procure a suitable 
separate residence, sho hired a portion of the 
vicarnge formerly occupied by Newton There 
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was but a small latervenmg orchard between the 
back of the vicar’s garden and the back of that 
belonging to Cowper. For facility of communi- 
cation, m Newton’s time, doors had been opened 
in the garden walls, and a right of way had been 
hired across the inteivening orchard When New- 
ton removed from Olney, these temporary accom- 
modations wcie abandoned, but now the doors were 
le-opened, the old mode of access was resumed, and 
gieat was the change which ensued “ From a 
scene of most uninteirupted letiiemcnt, we have 
passed at once,” lemarks Cowpei, "into a state 
of constant engagement , not that oui society is 
much multiplied The addition of an individual 
has made all this difference Lady ^Viisten and wo 
pass our days alternately at each other’s chdteau 
In the morning I walk with one or other of the 
ladies, and in the afternoon wind thread Thus 
did Hercules and Samson, and thus do I ” Cow - 
per paid his devom to the new coinci daily at 
eleven, they dined alternately at each other’s 
houses, and the lemaindcr of tlie day was spent 
together Ho has described one of his winter 
evenings in a delightful passage in “ The Task,” 
which IS too well known to bear repeating Ho 
has done the same thing also in one of his letters 
to Hill “ How diffeient is the complexion of 
your evenings and mine ’ Yours spent amid the 
ceaseless hum that proceeds fiom the inside of 
fifty noisy and busy peiiwigs , mine, by a domestic 
fireside, in a retreat as silent as ictirement can 
make it, wheie no^ noise is made but what we 
make foi our own amiisenn nt For instance, 
h 
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wa8 bolt a email intervening orchard between the 
back of the vicar’s garden and the back of that 
belonging to Cowper For facility of communi- 
cation, in Newton’s time, doors had bcen«opened 
in the garden walls, and a right of way had been 
hired across the intcivuning oichaid When New'- 
ton removed fioni Olney, these tcniporaiy accom- 
modations wcie abandoned, but now the doors weie 
1 c-opened, the old mode ot access w us resumed, and 
gieat was the change which ensued “ From a 
scene of most iminteiruptcd rctiiement, we have 
passed at once,” remarks Cowper, “ into a stato 
of constant engagement , not that oui societj is 
much multiplied The addition ot an individual 
has made all this diffoienco Lady Austen and wo 
pass our days alternately at each other's chiUmu 
In the morning I walk with one or other of the 
ladies, and m the afternoon wind tin end 'Thus 
did Hercules and Samson, and thus do I ” Cow - 
per paid his devoiiD to the new comer daily at 
eleven, they dined alternately at oacli other's 
houses, and the leniaindcr of the day was spent 
together Ho has described one of his winter 
evenings in a delightful passage in “ The Task,” 
which is too well known to bear lejieating He 
has done the same thing also in one of his letteis 
to Hill “ How difleient is the complcMon ot 
jour evenings and mine' Yours spent amid the 
ceaseless hum tliat pioceeds fiom the inside of 
fifty noisy and busy peiiwigs , mine, bj a domestic 
fireside, in a retreat as silent as letircment can 
make it, whcic no noise is made but what we 
make for onr own ainnsenunt Foi instance, 

h 
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oolleetion, and excited by it to convulsive laughter. 
It followed, almost as of course, that he passed 
the night in turning the story into a ballad. • 

In this shape the adventures of the famous 
horseman told 'instantly, and wherever fjiey be- 
came known In the household at Olncy he and 
his feats became an inexhaustible source of mern- 
meht “ We seldom meet,” remarks Cowpor, 
“without icfreshing ourselves with the recollec- 
tion of them ” Ho sent the poem to his friend 
Unwin, who leplied that it made him “laugh 
tears,” and requested pei mission to publish if 
Cowper consented, with the single icservation of 
his name, and on the 14th November, 17S2, it 
made its appearance in the columns of the Public 
Advertiser It was slowly but surely making its 
way to popularity when Henderson, the celebrated 
actoi, began to amuse the public with recitations, 
delivered at Freemasons’ Hall His attention was 
directed to “John Gilpin,” by Mr Richard Shaip, 
bettei kiioivn by the title of “Conversation Sharp ” 
Lines were never written that wore bettei suited 
for the purposes of a diamafic reader Recited 
with moderate skill, they might bo relied upon 
for setting an audience iii a roar , and such is the 
quaint simplicity of the diction, the rapidity with 
which the incidents are varied, and the skill with 
which the pi ogress of the narrative is indicated 
by allusions to a succession of objects of a ludi- 
crous character, that m the hands of a practised 
actor it must have been perfectly irresistible. 
Henderson’s recitation made it universally popu- 
lar. It was printed in many places, and in many 
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ways, in separate editions with and without illus- 
trations, in newspapers, in magazines, and even 
in common ballad form, and was probably sung 
about the streets News of its success penetrated 
to Olnef , and greatly delighted all who were m 
the secret of the authorship There is a pleasure 
in being able to move the popular feeling, which 
none but those who have accomplished it can 
know The comparative failure of the volume of 
.poems was almost compensated by the success of 
“ John Gilpin ” 

But this celebrated ballad is by no means the 
only, nor is it the greatest debt, which English 
literature owes to Lady Austen She was a 
reader of Milton, and an admirer — who is not’ — 
of his majestic ihythm She freiiucntly persuaded 
Cowper to try his pow ers in blank verse After 
repeated solicitations ho pioinised to comply, if 
she wmuld furnish him with a subject She re- 
plied “ Oh > you can never be in want of a sub- 
ject, jou can write upon any, write upon this 
Sofa ” The poet obeyed, and “ The Task” was the 
lesult The exact period at which he began this 
now wmrk can only be inlcrred from a few words 
in a letter to his friend Bull, dated the 3rd Au- 
gust, 1783 “ The Sofa,” that is, the first book of 
the poem, containing 774 lines, “ is ended, but 
not finished, a paradox which your natural acu- 
men, sharpened by habits of logical attention, will 
enable you to leconcile at a moment Do not 
imagine, however, that I lounge over it — on the 
eontraiy, I find it severe exeioise, to mould and 
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faahioa it to my mind ” Benefited by then long 
fallow, Cowper’s mental faculties were active and 
full of productive power, but his new work pro- 
ceeded slowly The blank verse, a metre t6 which 
he was unaccustomed, troubled him, and his do- 
mestic arrangements, consequent upon the neigh- 
bourhood of Lady Austen, interfered so much with 
his little leisure ns to be unfavourable to compo- 
sition His day was at that time almost entirely 
occupied by the duties of his ca\ alier-likc attend- 
ance Mrs Unwin and he had seldom finished 
breakfast until ten o’clock At eleven, aceoiding 
to a custom which he had fallen into on Lady 
Austen’s first settlement at Olncy, he passed across 
his garden, the intervening orcliard, and the gar- 
den of the vicarage, to pay his morning respects 
to her ladyship This duty lendered, he walked, 
accompanied by one of the ladies, or more fre- 
quently by both Returning from his walk, he 
dressed for dinner, which came off at two, and 
the party did not separ.ite till between ten and 
eleven at night Tho vacant hour between ten 
and eleven in tho morning was the only time the 
poet could find m the whole four and tw enty for 
wilting, and occasionally it would happen that the 
half of that was all that he could secure for the 
purpose A man of any energy would easily have 
emancipated himself from such flimsy shackles, 
but Cowper w'as all politeness and Lady Austen 
exacting The green withes bound tho Samson. 
“ Long usage,” as he remarks, “ had made that 
which at first was optional, a point of good man- 
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ners, and consequentlj of necessity, and I was 
forced to neglect the Task to attend upon the 
Muse wjio had inspired the subject ” 

The necessity was submitted to, but it galled 
and fretted the poet, Ladj Austen, too, fell 
out of health, which rendered the duty more im- 
perative Piobablj at the same time the usual 
coiiconiitants of ill-health, loss of spirits, and in- 
crease of selfishness, diminished both the satis- 
faction of attendance and its icvvard One dis- 
agreeable thing no doubt led to another , a bi each 
once made is soon widened, ind in May, 1784, 
before “The T isk ’ was quite finished. Lady Austen 
removed to Hath, and altciwiids to Bristol, foi 
change of an Dm mg hci absciiee, Cowper ad- 
dressed her a farewell lettei, of which all we 
know IS contained in Ilajlcj’s recollection of 
Its contents, as deiivcd from the lips of Ladj 
Austen He sajs that Cowpei explained and 
lamented the cii oumstanecs tlut “ forced him to 
1 enounce the society of a friend whoso enchanting 
talents and kindness had proved so agicoably in- 
strumental to the revival of his spirits, and to the 
exercise of his fancj ” Hajloy wished to sec this 
letter, which ho terms ‘ veiy tender and reso- 
lute,’* but Lftdj Austen “ ingenuously confessed 
that in a moment of iiatuial mortification” she 
committed it to tho flames 

So abrupt a termination of n friendship w Inch 
may almost be termed lomantic, has given rise to 
many comments, and m the absence of a know- 
ledge of the facts, conjecture has naturally taken 
tlicir place, ancf conclusions have been drawn 
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which are probably extremely unjust. Cowper 
himself wrote thus upon the subject to Unwm : — 
“ You are going to Bristol A lady, not long since 
our very near neighbour, is probably there , she 
was theie veiy lately. If you should chance to 
fall into -her company, lemembcr, if you please, 
that we found tho connexion on some accounts 
an inconvenient one, that we do not wish to renew 
it, and conduct j ourself accoidingly A chaiacter 
With which we spend all oui lime should bo made 
on purpose for us, too iiiucli oi too little of any 
single ingredient spoils all in tho instance in 
question, tho dissimilitude was too great not to 
be felt continually, and consequently made our 
intercourse unpleasant We have reason to be- 
hove thqt she has given up all thoughts of a re- 
turn to Olncj ” Again, writing to Lady Hesketh 
nearly two ycais afterwards, he remarked — “All 
mtereourso lias ceased between us and Lady Austen 
almost these two years This nij story shall also be 
accounted for when you come You are candid, 
and will give mo cicdit when I say that the fault 
IS not with us ” Thih is all that has come down 
to us from the hand of Cowpci upon the subject 
If the burnt letter to Lady Austen had been 
before us. Hay ley tells us that we should have 
found in it “ a proof that, animated by tne warm- 
est admiration of tho great poet, whose fancy she 
could so successfully call forth, she was mlling to 
devote hei life and fortune to his service and pro- 
tection ” He adds that “ the sentimeni is to be 
regarded as honourable to the lady,” and that she 
showed him some “ elegant ^nd tender verses,” 
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addressed to her by the poet, verses “ such as he 
might have addressed to a real sister,” and, in 
Hay ley’s opinion, vorses merely expressive of that 
peculiarity in Cowper’s character, “ a gay and 
tender gallantry, perfectly distinct from amorous 
attachment,” but yet verses from which a lady , 
only called by the name of sister, might be easily 
pardoned “ if she vv.ss indiiei d by them to hope 
that they might po,ssibly bo a prelude to a still 
dearer alliance ” 

Hayley further tells us th.it “ no person can 
justly blame Mrs Unwin for feeling apprehensive 
that Cowpor’s intimacy with a lady of such extra- 
ordinary talents, might lead him into perplexities 
of which he was by no means aware ” Finally, 
the same writer informs us that “ honourable’’ as 
ho deemed Lady Austen's “ sentiment” of attnoh- 
ment to Cowper to bo, “ it is still more honourable 
to the poet that with such feelings as rendered 
him perfectly sensible of all Lady Austen's fasci- 
nating powers, be could return her tenderness 
with innocent gallantry, and yet resolutely pre- 
clude himself from her society w hen he could no 
longer enjoy it without appearing deficient in 
gratitude tow'aids the compa.ssionate and generous 
guardian of his sequestered life ” 

The meaning which is half-concealed and half- 
revealed in Hayley’s frothy words, clearly is that 
if he, who received his information upon the sub- 
ject during several “very interesting conferences” 
with Lady Austen, did not totally misunderstand 
her explanations, she aimed at marriage with 
Cowper, and put an amorous construction upon 
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his attentions , that Mrs Unwin was not willing 
to be supplanted , and that when Cowper saw the 
situation in which he was placed between the two 
ladies, he did not hesitate to write the “\ery 
tendci yet resolute letter” before alluded to This 
then IS “ the mystery” alluded to by Cowper in 
Ills letter to Lady Hesketh If we read it aright, 
ive cannot at all concur in Haj ley’s opinion of the 
conduct of liody Austen, although it must be ad- 
mitted, in her excuse, that the difficulty was one 
of the many ^v Inch resulted from the false position 
towards each othei in which Cowper and Mrs 
Unwin lived In that theieuas also a “mystery,” 
which no one lias been able to unravel Lady 
Hesketh, before \isitmg them at Olncy, made some 
inquiries upon the sub)eet, and received from 
Cowper the following answer — “ Your question, 
jour natural, weM- warranted, and most reasonable 
question, concerning mo .and Mrs Unuin, shall bo 
answered at large when wo meet But to Mrs 
Unwin I refer ton for that aiisuer, she is most 
desirous to gi\e jou a mo.st explicit one I have 
a history, my dear, belonging to mo which I am 
not the proper person to relate You have heard 
somewhat of it, ns much ns possible for mo to 
write, hut that somewhat bears a most incon- 
siderable propoition to the whole ” 

Relieved from attendance upon Lady Austen. 
Cowper proceeded steadily with the revision and 
transcription of “ The Task ” The work was com- 
pleted in October, 1784 Much of it was origin- 
ally written, and still more of it revised and 
transcribed, in the summer-house which has been 
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before mentioned — one of the most interesting 
little buildings m England * In the course of 
revision, there is reason to believe that Cowper 
introduced the beautiful compliment to Mrs Unwin 
which occurs in the first book of The Task ” — 

** And witness, dear companion of iny walks — 

Whose arm this twentieth winter I peiceive 
Past locked m mine, with pleasme such as Lo\e 
Confirmed long experience of thy woith 
And well tiled viituec, could alone inspire— 

Witness a JO) thu thou hast doubled long ” 

Lady Austen’s ‘‘ bcntimcnt ” towards Cowper, 
which Hajley esteemed so “honourable” to her, 
would indeed have been peculiarly extraordinary, 
if it could bo supposed that these lines stood in the 
first diaught of this part of “The Task,” which was 
probably read aloud by the poet m the hearing of 
both his lady friends The passage seems rather 
to have been added as a peacc-offenng to Mrs 
Unwin, when the little /lacos was over 

On the 10th October the complete transcript 
W'as sent to Unwin, with instructions to offer it to 
Johnson for publication, and if “ ho should stroke 
his chin, and look up to the ceiling and cry, 
‘Humph’’” to take it off at once to Longman, 
Nichols, or some other publisher Johason gave 
no opportunity for teiidoimg it to anybody else 
He accepted it at once 

in his arrangements for the publication of “ The 
Task,” Cowper, it will be perceived, fell into very 

' It 13 a pleasure to be able to state that this choice relic is 
now m the possession of a gentleman (Mr Morns of Olney) 
who 19 fully alive its interest and value* 
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nearly the same mistake as on the occasion of his 
previous volume He then half-affronted Unwin 
by concealing the fact of its composition from him 
and entrusting the manuscript, on good grounds, 
to Newton , he now nearly affronted Newton by 
studiously concealing from him his two j ears’ 
labour, and entrusting the manuscript to Unwin 
There was something in this which either betraj ed 
infirmity of temper, or partook of Cowpei’s dis- 
eased judgment in more serious matters Piobably 
the former of those suggestions offers the true 
explanation Newton had published without com- 
municating his “authorly secrets” to Cowper. 
Cowper did not complain, but ho took this oppoi- 
tunity of being even with him, book for book 
^uch a feeling presupposes some little decay of 
friendship towards Newton, but, on the other 
hand, the course adopted gave Cowper an oppor- 
tunity of establishing in the mind of Unwin the 
conviction of his pi e-emmenee inCowper’s esteem. 
On the 30th October, 1784, Cowper apprised 
Newton of the fact that he was “ again at John- 
son’s,” with a kind of apology for not mentioning 
it sooner, “ because almost to the last he was 
doubtful whether he should ever bring it to a con- 
clusion, working often m such distress of mind as, 
while it spuricd him to the work, at the same 
time threatened to disqualify him for it ” Newton 
answered in “a most fiiendly letter indeed, but 
one,” remarks Cowper, “ in e\ ery line of which 
I could hear the soft murmur of something like 
mortification that could not bo entirely suppressed ” 
He begged to know something, of the plan of the 
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new poem, asked to see a specimen of the new 
rhythm, and to have a proof sent to him. Cowper 
forwarded a copy of the arguments of each book, 
' and a passage out of the sixth book descriptn e of 
the restoration of all things, “ ns most suited to 
his taste,” but declined to let him see the proofs 
Newton, piqued, criticised the blank verse of the 
specimen, and the title of ‘‘ The Task,” and both 
unfavourably Cowper deemed his letter “ fretful 
and peevish,” and answered in one which “ if not,” 
he sav s, “ chargeable with exactly the same quali- 
ties, vv'as, howcvei , dry and unsav oury enough We 
shall come together again soon, I suppose,” he con- 
tinues, writing to Unwin, “upon as amicable 
terms as usual, but at piescnt he is in a state of 
mortification My design was to pay you a 

whole compliment, and I have done it If he 
say s more on the subject, I shall speak freely, and 
perhaps please him less than I have done already ” 
For a little while Newton allowed this ciicum- 
stance to vnflnonco the fieqviency and the com- 
pletely confidential character of his correspondence 
Covv'per and Mrs Unwin “studiously deposited” 
the reasons by which Cowper justified his conduct 
“with those who wore most likely to transmit 
them ” to New ton Piobably Bull was one of the 
persons alluded to, who had been in Cowper’s 
confidence throughout the whole composition of 
the poem, and, in the end, before the publication 
of the work, Cowper was “very much pleased” 
to receive n letter from Newton in which he found 
the^follovving sentence — “ I am perfectly satisfied 
with the propiietj of your proceeding as to the 
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publication.” “ Now, therefore,” Cowper exclaims, 
with evident delight, “ we are friends again As 
in the former case, especially if Cowper’s reasons 
were on this occasion worth a rush, previous open- 
ness instead of studied concealment would have 
prevented a very unnecessary brangle between 
two persons who, as Cowper freely declared, had 
an affection for each other at bottom.^ 

Cowper corrected thepressof “ The Task” entirely 

‘ A passage in one of Ne^\ ton’s letters to Bull» written at 
this time, probably contains an allusion lo this circumbtance, 
and if 60 , exhibits the chaiacteiistic way in Nvhic-h his piety 
regarded it — “ We arc disciples— Jesus is om Master The 
world we li\e m is IIis school, and oveiy person and event 
is under His management, designed to foiwaid us in the 
great lessons He would have us learn — such as the denial 
of 8elf‘WiII, a distrust of cicatures, and an absolute depen- 
dence upon Himself In this view, moitilications aie mercies, 
losses gains, hindiauccs helps, and all tilings, e\en those 
which seem most contrau, aie working togclhei for our 
good Crcatuies smile oi frown, caiess or disappoint us, 
friends giow tool, and enemies become kind, just ns His 
wisdom sees most expedient to promote our piogiessS Where 
we look foi most, it otien comes to little , A\heu we look for 
nothing, we often obtain most Our wi&cst plans and best 
endeavours at one Cniie produce gicat troubles, at anoinei 
time, what we do at random, and what we account the most 
trifling incidents, are producti\e of happ\, lasting, and ex- 
tensive consequences It well foi us it, by a long tram of 
such changing, cross expeuciices we at length attain to some 
profiuenej, and can siy with ‘ Mj soul, wait thou 

only upon God, for my expectation is Irom him ’ Theheait- 
possession of two maxims of Mr lleniy is well worth all 
that the acquisition can cost us ihe one is, ‘That eveiy 
creature is that to us which God makes it,’ and the other to 
much the same purpose, *1 hat we cannot expect too little 
from man, nor too much from God ’ In this school I am 
placed, these lessons I am aiming to learn , but I am a poor 
scholar, and indeed any roastei, but He who condescends to 
be my Teacher, would tuin me off as an lucorngible dunce ” 
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himself, the principal question which occurred 
during the printing of the volume relating to the 
insertion of “ John Gilpin.” At first Johnson would 
insert it “ by all means ” On reconsideration he 
who had been scared by Newton’s preface as too 
serious, ivaa afiaid of the adventures of the cele- 
brated horseman ns too light Other thoughts, or 
better advice, rectified his mistake, and “John Gil- 
pin” was ultimately not only inserted in the volume 
hut announced on the title-page The world turned 
with eagerness, and no little surprise, to the new 
work of an author who had been rendered popular 
without having been known by name, and in this 
way “John Gilpin” aided “ The Task” by drawing 
immediate attention to it Not that its success 
was thus permancntlj influenced “The Task” has 
qualities which could not fail to achieve popularity, 
but that which unaided might have been an affair 
of months, was rendered immediate bj the general 
currency of its humorous predecessor Its success 
was instant and decided The commendation of 
the public outran the eulogy of the critics , the 
leading passages soon became household words, 
and the poet of Olney an object of general curi- 
osity and the most popular author of his day In 
the meantime he had found new friends and had 
plunged into new labours 

The brief but glowing friendship with Lady 
Austen, although it had failed in the end, had for 
a time alleviated the dulncssof Covvper’s seclusion, 
and had entirely got rid of his unwillingness to 
admit new acquaintances At Weston stood an 
old scat of the Throckmortons, an anCient Roman 
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Catholic family, of some distinction both tfi history 
and in society. A small park and pleasure- 
grounds surrounded the mansion. The former 
stood open to the neighbourhood, and the latter 
were rendered accessible by ke3'S which were 
liberally entrusted to all persons who were deemed 
likely to use such a privilege with propriety Just 
after Lady Austen had left Olnoy, and whilst 
Cowper was busy in the completion of “TheTaslc,” 
some family changes occurred among the Throck- 
mortons which occasioned the mansion at Weston 
to pass into new hands Weston, as every reader 
of “The Task” perfectly well knows, fuinished 
Cowper and Mrs Unwin with almost then only 
waUi “ Of that,” ho sa>s, “ we nro never weary , 
its superior beauties gained it our preference at 
the first, and for many j-e.ars it has prevailed to 
win us away from all tlio others ” In Wesion 
were the scenes which — 

“ ilaily viewed. 

Pleaded daily, and wtiO'C noielti siinivcd 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years ’ 

The new occupants of Weston House were Mr 
John Courtenay Thiockmorton, tJie heir of the 
baronetcy, and his wife Mary Catherine, a daugh- 
ter of one of the Giffards of Chillinglon in Staf- 
fordshire, another old Roman Catholic family 
Mr. Throckmorton, who was at that time about 
thirty years of age, had just married Cowper 
addressed a formal request to him for permission 
to continue to use a key of his pleasure-grounds, 
originally received from his mother The favour 
solicited was, of course, instantly granted. Some 
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time afterwards, Mr Throckmorton being about to 
amuse his neighbours by sending up a balloon, 
then a recent invention, invited Cowper to be 
present He went, accompanied by Mrs Unwin, 
and bolh were extiemely flatteiod by their re- 
ception The whole country was assembled, but 
the Olney couple weie distinguished by peculiai 
notice. A day or two afterwards they wcie o\ei- 
taken by a shower of ram in Weston Talk Mis 
Throckmoiton espied them standing undei a tiee, 
and ran out to invite them to take shelter within 
the hall A pleasant chat conhinicd their new- 
born intimacy When the showci was over she 
showed them the private gaiden, “almost then 
only walk, and certainly their only retreat in 
which they arc not liable to inUiruption ” Cow- 
pei’s giutiflcution was cxpicsscd so emphatically 
that Mrs Tin ockinortoii offcied him a key of this 
almost sacred spot It was shoitly afterwards 
presented by her husband, and was most gratefully 
leceivc'd. The situation of f he Thiockmortons was 
almost as secluded as that of Cow per, but with this 
diffeience, that w lulst the latter w as regal ded w itli 
deference and respect by all the inhabitants of 
Olney, the Thiookmortons wore cxposc'd lo gross 
affronts on account of then icligion The new 
acquaintance was, llicrefore, piobably as welcome 
to them as to Cowpei Thiockmorton himself, as 
Cowqier assures us, was one of the most agreeable 
men he ever saw, whilst in the manners of the lady 
was combined that mixtmc of fiicndliness and good 
breeding which Cowper could never resist She 
charmed him by liei good-nature, complaisance, 
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and innocent cheerfulness. “I should like ex- 
ceedingly,” he exclaimed, “ to be on an easy foot- 
ing there, to give a morning call now and then, 
and to receive one, but nothing more.” .More, 
however, soon came of it. 

Whilst this new intimacy was growing, Cowper 
needed fresh poetical emploj ment. “ For some 
weeks,” he remarked, in explanation to Newton, 
“ after I had finished ‘The Task,’ and sent away the 
last sheet corrected, I was through necessity idle, 
and suffered not a little in my spirits for being so 
One day being in such distress of mind as was 
hardly supportable, I took up the ‘ Iliad ,’ and 
merely to divert attention, and with no more pre- 
conception of what I was then entering upon, than 
I have at this moment of what I shall bo doing 
this day twenty years hence, translated the twelve 
first lines of it The same necessity pressing mo 
again, I had recourse to the same expedient, and 
translated more Every day bringing its occasion 
for employment with it, every day consequently 
added something to the work , till at last I began 
to reflect thus — The ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ 
together consist of about foitj thousand verses To 
translate these forty thousand vorscs will furnish 
me with occupation for a considerable time I 
have already made some pi ogress, and I find it a 
most agree^e amusement Homer, in point of 
purity, is a%no8t blameless writer, and, though 
he was not an enlightened man, has interspersed 
many great and valuable truths throughout both 
his poems In short, he is in all respects a most 
venerable old gentleman, by an acquaintance with 
1 
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whom no man can disgrace himself The literati 
are all agreed to a man, that although Pope has 
gpven us two pretty poems under Homer’s titles, 
there is not to be found in them the least portion 
of Homer’s spirit, nor the least resemblance of 
his manner. I wiU try, therefore, whether I can- 
not copy him somewhat more happily myself 1 
have at least the advantage of Pope’s faults and 
failures, which like so many buoys upon a dan- 
gerous coast will serve me to steer by, and will 
make my chance for success more probable These, 
and many other considerations, but especially a 
mind that abhorred a vacuum as its chief bane, 
impelled me so effectually to the work, that ere 
long I moan to publish proposals for a subscription 
to It, having advanced so far as to be warranted in 
doing so I have connections, and no few sijch, 
by means of which I have the utmost reason to 
expect that a brisk circulation may be procured , 
and, if It should prove a profitable enterprise, the 
profit will not accrue to a man who may be said 
not to want it ” Behold him, then, immersed in 
a fresh sea of labour, resolutely toiling day by day 
to accomplish forty lines, his daily quota of the 
forty thousand verses, and looking around him 
right and loft among the “ connections” alluded to 
in the preceding letter, for any one who might 
bnng help to hia subscription list In reference 
to these connections, his position was greatly 
altered by the publication of “John Gilpin” and 
“ The 'Pask ” 

The celebrity which followed the issue of the 
latter of these poems totally changed his relation- 
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rflip to the ■world on the outside of Olney, and 
especially to that part of it which consisted of 
his former acquaintances, and the kindred among 
whom he had been brought up Before that event 
every one of them had stood aloof from him. His 
Cowper relations paid, indeed, some allowance to- 
wards his maintenance into the hands of HiU 
They recognised Ins claims, that is to say, as a 
poor relation, and probably never did or said 
anything to him, oi abont him, that was positively 
unkind, but they treated him as if his state of 
mind placed him beyond the pale of rational asso- 
ciation, or as if they were too much occupied to 
have time or thought to give to one who did not 
solicit their attention When he became famous 
they suddenly discovered that ho had sufiScient 
intellect to be ic-admitted into thoir society 
We have seen how Thurlow and Colman treated 
the gift of his fiist volume of Poems ” If he 
sent a copy of it to any of his relations, it vv as 
received by thorn with a similar disregard But 
‘ The Task” made all the world feel an interest 
in the poet and in everything belonging to him. 
His residence, hi.s vvaj^ of life, and his character, 
became objects of public inquiiy and curiosity, and 
he soon received evidence that the old regard of 
his school-fellows and relatives had revived The 
first person who sought him out vvas the Rev 
Walter Bagot, a biothei of Lord Bagot, who had 
been much intimate ” w ith Cow per at Westmin- 
ster, and had kept up an acquaintance with him 
whilst he was resident m the Temple Bagot had 
a brother, a man of largo csUile, who lived at 
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Chichely, about four miles from Olney. Visiting 
this brother, in the autumn of 1785, he came over 
to renew his acquaintance with Cowper. On a 
second .visit, Cowper communicated to him that 
he was engaged upon Homer, and intended pub- 
lication by subscription Ho entered warmly into 
the poet’s cause, and procured him many acceptable 
additions to his subscription list 

The next among these revivals of old friendships 
was, to Cowper, the most gratifying and the most 
important of tho whole. On the 12th October, 
1785, on coming down to breakfast, he found upon 
the table, to his great surprise, a letter franked 
by his uncle Ashley It contained a few lines 
from his cousin Harriet — lines of kindly inquiry 
and solicitude — but evidently written in total ig- 
norance of his position and circumstances It 
was just twenty years, almost to a day, since the 
last communication had passed between them 
Soared by the religious tone vv hich pervaded his 
correspondence just after his arrival at Hunting- 
don, and which she probably conceived to be evi- 
dence of Ills continued madness, she had ceased 
to write to him. In 1778 she lost her husband. 
Sir Thomas Hesketh, who left her a handsome 
property, and bequeathed to Cowper a legacy of 
one hundred pounds The latter circumstance 
might have afforded a plea for renewed corre- 
spondence, but Cowper was then only just recover- 
ing from his second attack of lunacy, the' business 
was transacted by Hill, and the widow was fully 
occupied in her own affairs Whether she had 
actually seen “The Task” vihen she re-opened 
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the correspondence, does not very clearly appear. 
Probably she had, but it was “ John Gilpin,” with 
its humour “ fast and furious,” that revived her 
recollection of what Cowper used to be,, and en- 
couraged her to wiite to him. He received her 
advances with a delight that was perfectly boyish 
— “with a heart as light as a bud,” — to use one 
of his own favourite similes He poured forth in 
his answers to her a stream of confidences, which 
cairicd her, and has now carried all the world, 
into the very innermost recesses of his feelings, 
his home, and his occupations Never since Eng- 
lish was written, did it run oft the pen more 
glibly than in those charming compositions, w'hich 
sparkle like diamonds with sudden flashes of wit 
and humour He never could love much, he tells 
us, without loving too much, and truly +hese 
letters prove the intensity of liis affection In 
the communicativeness of his renovated fondness, 
he laid open, as nearly as any human being could 
do so, every corner and cranny of his heart, and 
by the very force of the strong attachment vv'hich 
breathed in every line, carried hei feelings almost 
as entirely captive as she had carried his She 
inquired into his money circumstances, his health, 
his way of life He revealed everything, he 
willingly accepted her ofteis of pecuniaiy help, 
he consented, at her solicitation, to consult Dr 
Kerr, of Northampton, on his health, although 
Mrs Unwin had baited him to do so “ this many 
a-day, even as a bear is baited,” but in vam , he 
pressed her into his service to solicit subscnptions 
for his Homer, .and was ahsolulelv overwhelmed 
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with joy when she proposed to visit Olney. Mrs. 
Unwm and ho would have made arrangement/) 
for her reception in their own house, but this 
would have invohed changes to which Lady 
Hesketh would not consent Schemes were 
devised for accommodating her in other houses, 
but in vain She heiself was so enchanted with 
her now-found cousin, so entirely earned away 
by his glowing letters, that slie proposed, even 
before she had been near the place, to pass con- 
stantly a part of the summer there The hint 
made Cowper vyld with delight It led also to 
an enlargement of their views, which got them 
out of the difficulty w itli respect to a residence. 
Scott, the curate of Olney, liad now removed to 
London, to the Lock Chapel JIis successor m 
the Vicarage was an unmarried man, who occu- 
pied merely two rooms The rest of the house, 
including the apaitmcnts once tenanted by Lady 
Austen, was unfurnished A tiadesman at Olney 
undertook to furnish it “ from a bed to a plat- 
ter,” and thus, at an expense of fifteen guineas. 
Lady Hesketh secured a residence at Olney fiom 
Juno to November. And now evciy body at 
Olney, but more than all the poet, stood on tiptoe, 
looking out for June Cowper lived in an agony 
of expectation, pouring out his ardent anticipations 
of happiness in letters which rushed on in their 
simple cheerful beauty with the freedom and joy- 
fulness of a mountain slieam 

In the meantime his acquaintance was renewed 
and enlarged on every side. His old friend and 
intended patron. Major Cowper, now become a 
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general, procured from him a specimen of his 
Homer, and criticised it sharply, but kindly ; 
George Colman, to whom Cowper wrote, upon a 
hint from Hill that he had inquired after him, and 
had said something about an intention tp write 
to him, encouraged the translation in “ the most 
affectionate letter imaginable ” Lord Dartmouth 
and Mr Smith (afterwards Lord Carrington) gave 
him their support Loid Thurlow began to in- 
quire about him , Fuseli brought Ins fastidious 
and accurate knowledge to bear upon a portion of 
tho translation which Johnson submitted to him , 
whilst Maty at first encouraged the idea, and after- 
wards condemned its execution with asperity The 
larious judgments of these and othoi critics, Lady 
Hesketh being of the number, almost worried Cow- 
per out of his life , at an> event, they imolved him 
in “a storm of tioiible,” which drove him to the 
very verge of .i lesolution to drop his undertaking 
foi ever Calmer thoughts ultimately prevailed 
Ho sifted tho chaff fiom the wheat, availed himself 
of what he deemed just in the animadversions of 
his judges, and proceeded with perseverance, and 
in good heart and hope vuth his daily toil, cheered 
and comfoi ted by his intimacy with tho Throckmor- 
tons, w hich grew apace, and by some little acquaint- 
ance with one 01 two otbei families of the neigh- 
bouring gentry Tho renewal ot his intimaej 
with his own family bi ought him ficsh communi- 
cations from his fiiend Anonjmous In January, 
1786, he received an unsigned letter by post, warn- 
ing him against allowing his health to suffer in 
case the success of his Homer should not come up 
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to hi8 expectations, regretting the narrowness of 
his circumstances, announcing an intention to 
allow him an annuity of fifty pounds per annum, 
and to send immediately a small parcel by the 
Wellingborough coach The parcel contained a 
snuff-box of tortoiseshell, having a landscape of 
a cottage with trees, on the hd, with three hares 
sporting m the foreground , “ The Peasants’ Nest,” 
as an inscription above, and “ Tiny, Puss, and 
Bess” below, names derived from an account of 
his hares, communicated by him to the Gcnile- 
man's Magazine, m Maj, 1784. That Lady Hes- 
keth knew perfectly well from whose kindly hand 
these gifts proceeded, is unquestionable , it would 
seem also that she negatived Cowper’s idea that 
his uncle Ashley was the donor Cowper fancied 
that he traced some peculiarities of his uncle's 
handwriting in the anonymous letters , ho ima- 
gined also that ho found in them a resemblance 
to that of Lady Hesketh — -in all piobability he 
was right The resemblance and the peculiari- 
ties strengthen the probabilities in favour of the 
uncle and the cousin having had a family con- 
nection with the donor, and lead directly up to 
Theodora 

The June which was wished for as June was 
never wished for before ‘’since it was made,” at 
length arrived, and in the middle of it Lady Hes- 
keth made her entry into Olney amidst the ringing 
of bells and a variety of other honours, never paid 
there to any potentate save Lord Dartmouth. 
Cowpei’s fussy preparations are detailed in his 
letters with most amusing minuteness The ar- 
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Tangements for the previous reception of that high 
functionary cookee, for the care of her ladysTiip’s 
horses, for the comfort of her journey, for the 
guidance of her coachman between Newport and 
Olney, were all superintended by Cowper himself, 
who even went to the Olney upholsterer’s to see 
the furniture of her intended bod, and pronounced 
It “ superb, of printed cotton, and the subject 
classical Every morning jou will open your eyes 
on Phaeton kneeling to Apollo, and imploring his 
father to grant him the conduct of his chariot for 
a day May your sleep be as sound as your bed 
will be sumptuous He would have mot her at 
Newport, but she prudently advised the contrary 
He consequently sent an honest fellow who worked 
in his garden, whose name was Kitchener, but 
whom thej called Kitch for brevity Dressed in 
a smart blue coat, which, after Cowper had worn 
it some years, had been transferred to the garden- 
helper, who had now woiii it some years himself, 
and duly mounted on horseback, this worthy was 
stationed at Newjiort to be her avant-covner 
“The first man, theiefoie, jou shall see,” were 
Cowper’s directions to his dear comfortable cousin, 
“ in a blue coat vv ith white buttons, m the famous 
town of Newport, ciy ‘ Kitch He will imme- 
diately answer, ‘ My lady’’ and from that moment 
you are sure not to be lost ” 

The excitement consequent upon these high 
doings was too much for him M’hen Lady Hes- 
keth arrived his spirits broke down under the 
pressure of too much jov In vain was he mor- 
tified and she iikiimcd she found him silent and 
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melancholy, and probably to Mrs Unwin was left 
even the business of escorting Lady Hesheth to 
the Vicarage across the two gardens and the in- 
tervening orchard, the gates into which were now 
for the third time thrown open But this attack 
was, fortunately, but transitory. In a few days 
the sable hue wore off, he became more than 
usually himself again, and made amends for his 
temporary failure by unwonted cheerfulness. The 
meeting was certainly one of deep interest on 
both sides To him it was not merely “ the sight 
of the kindest relation that ever man was blest ” 
with, it was the completion of his renew ed inti- 
macy with his “ family,” a connexion severed foi 
twenty ycais, but which ho had never ceased to 
regard with piidc as well as with affection It 
established him in the estimation of his neigh- 
bours as a gentleman, and secured him conside- 
ration fiom persons by whom his claims to friendly 
attention had been pieviously overlooked, or to 
whom they had been unknown On Lady Hes- 
keth’s part it solved all the mj stones of his posi- 
tion, and enabled her to report to the still anxious 
Theodora w'hat were Ins actual relations towards 
Mrs Unwin, what sort of person Mrs Unwin 
leally was, and all the most intimate particulais 
of the mode of life which they pursued, topics in 
reference to which some degree of curiosity in 
Theodora may well bo excused The letters in 
which these particulars W'ere given to her by Lady 
Hesketh, were preserved by Theodoia with his 
early poems, and came with them into the pos- 
session of Mr James Croft Ho strung together 
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some extracts, principally relating to Mrs. Un- 
win, and appended them to his publication, of 
the early poems n ith the title of “ Anecdotes 
of the Poet” Mr Croft’s acquaintance with the 
character of the poet and his previous life, were 
not so familiar as to induce any one to feel satis- 
fied with hia selection from papers of such singular 
interest, but so far as his extracts go they are 
most valuable, and speak volumes in favour of 
Mrs Unw’in If the originals of the letters ex- 
tracted from have not really been destroyed, w'o 
may still hope that they will bo published. Mrs. 
Unwin IS represented in them as “ very far from 
grave , on the contrary, she is cheerful and gay, 
and laughs de hon emtr upon the smallest pro- 
vocation Amidst all the little puritanical words 
which fall fiom liei de temps en temps, she seems 
to have by nature a great fund of gaiety — great, 
indeed, must it have been, not to have been totally 
overcome by the dose confinenicnt m which she 
has lived, and the anxiety slio must have under- 
gone for one whom she ccitainly loves as well as 
one human being can love another. I will not 
say she idolizes him, because that she would think 
wrong, but she certainly seems to possess the truest 
regard and affection for this excellent creature, 
and, as I before said, h.as in the most literal 
sense of those vvoids, no will, oi shadow of incli- 
nation, but what IS his ” The following comes in 
at the end of a desciiption of how a wet evening 
was passed by the three m Lady Hosketh’s rooms 
at the Vicarage “ Our friend delights in a large 
table and a large chair , there are two of the latter 
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comforts in my parlour I am sorry to say that 
ho and I always spread ourselves out in them, 
leaving poor Mrs Unwin to find all the comfort 
she can in a small one, half as high again as ours, 
and considerably harder than marble However, 
she protests it is wliat she likes, that she prefers 
a high chair to a low one, and a hard one to a soft 
one, and I hope she is sincere, indeed, I am per- 
suaded she IS Her constant cmplojment is 
knitting stockings, which she docs with the finest 
needles I ever saw, and very nice they are — the 
stockings, 1 mean Our cousin has not tor many 
j ears woi ii an j othci than those of her manufac- 
tuie She knits silk, cotton, and worsted She 
sits knitting on one side of tlie table in her spec- 
tacles, and ho on the other leading to her (w'hen 
ho IS not emplo 3 ed m willing) m his In wintci 
his morning studies arc alwajs cuined on in a 
room by himself, but as his oicnings are spent 
in the winter in tiansirihing, ho usually, I find, 
does this vit-d-vts Mrs Unuin At this time of 
the year, he w’ritcs alwais in tho morning in 
what he calls his houdoii , this is in tho garden , 
it has a door and a window , just holds a small 
table with a desk and two chairs , but though 
there arc two chairs, and two persons might be 
contained therein, it would be with a dogiee 
of difficulty, for this cause — as I make a point 
of not disturbing a poet in his retreat — I go 
not thoie ” 

A few weeks before Lady Hosketh’s arn\al, and 
shortly after tho business of lodging-hunting had 
boi'ii conclndoil the Throckmorlons di cw the atten- 
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tion of Cowper and Mrs Un'svm to a house m the 
village of Weston Underwood, which was then 
lying untenanted, expressing a wish that they 
would take it and become their neighbours 
Cowper mentioned the circumstance several times 
to Lady Hesketh, and one of her earliest busi- 
nesses at Olney was to ride over to Weston, and 
view the Lodge, which was the name of the empty 
residence The house which Cowper occupied at 
Olney had fallen out of lepair, its situation was 
unhealthy, and there was no one near them whom 
they could look upon as an agiecablo neighbour 
The Throckmortons, \^ho were the owners of 
Weston Lodge, Mere uilling to do whatever was 
desired m the way of repairs , as a place of re- 
sidence, Weston was very much to be preferred to 
Olney , and the family of the landlord vv ere every 
thing that could be wished as neighbours But 
there were difficulties of a financial kind Neither 
Mrs Unw'in nor Cowper possessed any ready 
money, the expenses of removal and of new furni- 
tuie applicable to a larger house would be con- 
siderable All these expenses Lady Hesketh took 
upon herself, fitting up two rooms specially for 
her own accommodation on future visits, and pro- 
viding all furniture that was needed for the other 
parts of the house Kuch fiiendly liberality denied 
away all difficulties Lady Hesketh and the Olney 
couple dined with the Throckmortons on the 3rd 
July, 1786, to settle the terms, and on the follow- 
ing 15th November the removal from Olney, which 
Cowper described to Hill as involving a change 
“ as great as (to compare metropolitan things with 
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rural) from Bt. Giles’s to Grosvenor-square,” was 
happily effected. 

Lady Hesketh’s visit to Olney extended from 
June l,ill the 14th November, and was in every 
way a happy one Olney benefited by her gene- 
rosity, and the poet took advantage of her as a 
transcriber. If the transcript of the translation 
of Homer sent to the printer be in existence, 
several books of it will be found to be in her 
handwriting Her willingness to assist him in 
other respects shines out in many passages of 
Cowper’s subsequent correspondence , indeed, 
every body was charmed with her manner, which 
was universally kind, and with her continuous 
flow of good spirits It is not a sudden flash 
of benevolence,” remarlcs Cowper, “ occasioned 
merely by change of scene, but it is her natural 
turn, and has governed all hci conduit ever since 
I knew her first ” Whilst at Olney, she fell, as 
nearly as possible, into the customs of tho family 
in which .she might bo said to have been visiting, 
and, like Mrs Unwm, made all her little engage- 
ments and occupations bend to Cowper’s anxiety 
to make progress in his translation The devia- 
tions which she occasioned in their ordinary way 
of life w'ere therefore singularly few The chief 
of them were, that Cowper allowed some of his 
correspondence to fall a little into arrear , that 
they received a morning visit now and then from 
the Throekmortons, or the Wrights of Gay hurst, 
and that on most afternoons the whole party (Lady 
Hesketh, Mrs Unwin, and Cowper) instead of a 
walk, took an an mg in Lady Hesketh’s carriage, 
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along the roads ih the neighbourhood as far as 
Beaujeat turnpike and back again, or to the 
cabinet-maker’s at Newport, or to Weston to look 
after the repairs of the new house, or, to the 
Thfockmortons, or the Wrights, to return a call 
To the majority of mankind, such things will 
seem extremely harmless, but there were people 
at Olney who were of a very different opinion. 
With the quickness of sight which we often dis- 
play when investigating the conduct and motives 
of our neighbours, the increasing intimacy with a 
Roman Catholic family, in which there was a re- 
sident priest, and especially the taking a residence 
which stood almost in direct contact with Weston 
Hall — so near to it, that Cowper enumerated to 
Lady Hesketh as one of its advantages, that she 
might step immediately into Mr Throckmorton’s 
pleasure-ground, where she would not soil her 
slippers even in winter — were accepted ns palpa- 
ble evidence of an intention to go o\er to Rome, 
and even those who had some doubts on that 
point concurred in condemning the carnage-rides 
as acts of backsliding in Coivpcr and Mrs Ltnwin, 
a conformity with the customs of the norld deeply 
to be deplored, as tending to interpose a barrier 
to Cowper’s restoration to Christian privileges 
We are told that the simple people of Olney stood 
astonished at these deviations into forbidden paths, 
and that in very grief of heart some of them re- 
presented the case to their old pastor, John Newton 
His conduct upon the occasion is deeply to be 
lamented. We have already alluded to the easi- 
ness with which he was misled in the admimstra- 
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tion of charitable relief, whenever the applicant 
addressed him in the simulated language of piety 
A similar infirmity of judgment exhibited itself on 
the present occasion The Olney exaggeration, 
or rathhr the ignorant and vulgar misrepresenta- 
tion, assumed the form of religious anxiety In 
this shape it was a mere trap for Newton, who fell 
into it at once. He had previously taken alarm 
at Cowper’s renewal of his family connexions, 
and had warned him of the dangerous influence 
of worldly intimacies upon Christian character 
Cowper replied that he had been providentially 
led in the new way which had been opened before 
him, and m the w'lld strain which his peculiar 
phase of madness dictated, remarked that if God’s 
purposes in thus directing him wore gracious. He 
would take care to prove them such in the issue, 
and in the meantime would preserve Cowper from 
all mistakes in conduct that might prove pernicious 
to himself, or give reasonable offence to others 
“ I can say it as truly as it was ever spoken,” he 
concluded, “ Here I am, let him do with me as 
seemeth him good ” This was written before the 
arrival of Lady Hesketh On receipt of the fui - 
ther tidings from Olney, which chimed in, it wull 
bo perceived, with Newton’s own anticipations, 
apparently without answering Cowper, he ad- 
dressed a strong letter of mingled warning and 
remonstrance to Mrs Unwun The letter is not 
knowTi to bo m existence, but we have two reports 
of Its contents from Cowper, one in a letter to 
Unwin, and the other in a reply to Newton him- 
self If the inferences which may bo drawn from 
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tliese sources be not altogether deceptive, Newton’s 
letter will find few defenders Anxiety to main- 
tain his faithfulness as a minister, or as a Christian 
friend, was probably the particular feeling .under 
the influence of which he wrote But that anxiety 
IS a mere form of sclf-deception, when it urges 
to judgment without inquiry True ministerial 
faithfulness is, of all kinds of interference with 
Christian liberty, the one which acts with the 
greatest forethought, and calmness, and candour. 
It may bo known by its tone, which is more that 
of sorrow than of anger , by its gentleness of ope- 
ration, which does not break the bruised reed, 
and in such a case as that of Cowper — a man 
borne down by morbid suffering, which he delu- 
sively esteemed to be penal — it would be distin- 
guished by a liberality and latitude of allowance 
which would shrink from foiming a judgment out 
of a fear of doing injustice to a being whose con- 
dition was so unlike that of other men, that it 
could be only partially understood Interference 
which lacks these properties way be properly sus- 
pected to be allied to some quality less commend- 
able than Christian faithfulness * 

' Newton worthily occupied a prominent position among 
Christian ministers in England at a very interesting penod 
of our Church history, hut his great manta must not blind 
us to his human infirmities A curious example of one of 
these occurs in relation to the Unw ins Newton wished to 
procure a presentation to the Blue Coat School for a relation 
of his He was unwilling to apply to his constant friend 
and benefactor, Mr Thornton, feeling the weight of the nn- 
meroua obligations which he had conferred upon him through 
many years, and knowing how many applications Mr Thorn- 
ton was contmually subject to Mrs. Unwin spoke to bar aoo. 
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Cowper answered Newton’s letter with praise- 
worthy calmness, and fulness of eicplanation His 
language was of course terse and vigorous, but 
there was no bitterness, no recrimination Whilst 
he denied its justice, he accepted the reproof as 
an evidence of friendship, and did not allow it to 
interfere with the frequency or the cordiality of 
his correspondence 

Lady Hesketh had scarcely left Weston, and 
the poet and Mrs Unwin were hardly beginning 

and after some time and trouble ho -was able to procure what 
was wanted Waiting upon Newton in his vestry one Sunday 
after service, Unwin put the presentation in his band New- 
ton really and truly \alued the gift highl\, and felt deeply 
grateful to Unwm for haMng procured it foi him, hut he re- 
cen cd it almost in silence Unwin was surprised The gift was 
of the highest importance, he had taken great pains to pro- 
cure It, Newton accepted it with what seemed an ill mannered 
taciturnity, ■wlueh so much offended Unwin that he could 
bcartelv forbear upbraiding him on the spot He left the 
\estr;^ almost m anger, and half repentant at having be- 
stowed pams foi such an ungrateful person He communi- 
cated what had occuired, and fully explained his feelings by 
letter to his mother and Cowper Bo did Newton The dif- 
ferent characters of their letters may be judged from the 
foilowiDg note hy Mrs l/nwin, which evp/ains the iiddie, 
and IS now published for the fiist time, it adds one to the 
few scraps of Mrs Unwin’s writing that have been given to 
the press 

Mas UNWIN TO ULll SON TUB REV. W C UNWIN 

May 10, 1781 

Mr UEAB Billy, — Accept my most sincere thanks for your 
favour done me, by that conferred on Mr Newton’s relation 
I am sorry Mr Newton’s manner shocked you, but am re- 
joiced It had no other effect It was not for want of sensi- 
bility of the obligation, I am certain , but I never in my life 
knew one that seemed so much at a loss ns he is for express- 
ing his feelings by word of mouth Last Sunday’s post 
brought Mr Cow[>er a letter from him with the following 
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to settle down iii their new habitation, when they 
were visited by a terrible ealamitj. Young UnWin 
was out with Mr Thornton, with whom* he had 
become extremely intimate, upon a little journey 
in the south of England On their return, at 
Winchester, Mr Thornton was seized with typhus 
fever. He recovered, but had hardly done so, 
when Unwin fell ill of the same complaint For 
some time his recovery was not doubted. He 
himself was full of hope, and the reports of alj 
about him were cheerful There came a relapse, 
which was fatal His loss was great in many 
ways Mrs Unwin, fast approaching to old age, 
was bereaved of her only son, Oowper was de- 
prived of his most intimate male friend, a man 
in the prime of life, highly esteemed, and certain 
of success in his vocation Cowper wrote a Latin 
inscription for his tomb-stone, winch was approved 
by those interested, but he rests in tho nave of 
Winchester Cathedral, under a flat stone, tho in- 
scription on which 18 in English * 

passage — “ Yesterday Mr Uiwm came into the vestry and 
presented me with a nomination to the hospital He did it 
very cordially and haiidsomeh, and I thanked him \ciy 
heartily and honestly. For though I had no light to expect 
such a favour from him merely on mv own account, I am 
very willing to consider myself personally obliged to him for 
it I know Mrs Unwin will bclicsc I am duly sensible of 
her kindness, and I tall iny best thanks to her but a pepper- 
corn, because they fall short of what I mean I am no loser 
by tins disbursement of thanks to him and to her, for Mr 
and Mrs Hind have paid mo m kind ” — I am, my dear 
Billy, y our obliged and atlectionatc mother, M. U 

' “ In memory of the Reverend Wm Cawthorne Unwin, 
A M., Rector of Stock cum Ramsden — Belhouse, in Essex. 
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This trouble was shortly followed by another. 
January was a month that Cowper always dreaded. 
Throughout it he ordinarily strove, more than at 
other times, to keep himself occupied and amused. 
In January, 1787, he by no means omitted his 
usual precautions, and was assisted in all his en- 
deavours by the Throckmortons, who were found 
to bo “ the most obliging neighbours in the world,” 
always friendly and yet never oppressively so 
Mr. Throckmorton, who, as Cowper remarked, had 
long since put him m possession of all his ground, 
now, by another key, gave him the use of his 
library , an acquisition of infinite value to a man 
who, never having been able to live without books 
since he first knew his letters, yet had no books 
of his own Mrs Throckmorton succeeded Lady 
Hesketh as a copyist of Homer, and when she 
left Weston on the recurrence of the London sea- 
son, “ the padre” their Roman Catholic chaplain, 
took her place But whilst others worked for Cow- 
per, he himself became unable to resume his usual 
task A nervous fever first deprived him of sleep, 
and then threw him into his old condition of 
maniacal melancholy. For six months he was 
totally unable to write During all that time he 
confined himself to his own chamber, and esteemed 
the sight of any face but that of Mrs Unwin, '■ an 

He was educated at the Charter-House in London, under the 
Rev Dr Crucius, and having gone through the education of 
that school, he was at an early penod admitted to Cliiist's 
College, Cambridge He died in this city the 29th Novem- 
ber, 1786, aged 41 years, leaving a widow and three young 
children ” 
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insupportable grievance.” His friend Bull forced 
himself, as Cowper descnbes it, into his “ hiding- 
place,” and “ had no great cause to exult in his 
success ” He probably found the poor miserable 
hypochondriac in the same condition of moping 
dejection, as his cousin did in the Temple ml763. 
After about eight months he recovered, as on pre- 
vious occasions, suddenly, but not so entirely as 
to be able to use hia pen upon Homer until near 
the expiration of a year 

One singular change in the state of his mind 
took place on his recovery on this occasion. He 
explains it on resuming his epistolary intercourse 
with Newton “After a long but necessary in- 
terruption of our correspondence, I return to it 
again, in one respect, at least, better qualified for 
it than before , I mean by a belief of your iden- 
tity, which for thirteen years’ I did not behove 
The acquisition of this light, if light it may bo 
called, which loaves mo as much in the dark as 
ever on the most interesting subjects, releases 
me, however, from tho disagreeable suspicion 
that I am addroiising myself to you as the friend 
whom I loved and valued so highly in my better 
days, while, in fact, you are not that friend 
but a stranger I can now write to you with- 
out seeming to act a part, and without having 
any need to charge myself with dissimulation , a 
charge from which in that state of mind, and 

' That IS, from 1774, probably from about the time when 
he quitted Newton’s house on his partial recovery from his 
eecond attack of lunacy, to the present time, in 1767. 
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under such an uncomfortable persuasion, I know 
not how to exculpate myself, and which, as you 
will easily conceive, npt seldom made my corre- 
spondejiee with you a burthen Still indeed it 
wants, and is likely to want, that best ingredient 
which can alone make it truly pleasant either to 
myself or you — that spiiituality which once en- 
livened all our intercourse You will teU me, no 
doubt, that the knowledge I have gamed is an 
earnest of more and more valuable information, 
and that the dispersion of the clouds in part 
promises, in due time, their complete dispersion 
I should be happy to believe it , but the power to 
do so 18 at present far fiom me Never was the 
mind of man benighted to the degree that mine 
has been The stoi ms that have assailed mo would 
have overset the faith of every man that ever had 
any, and the vciy leniembuiiioc of them, even 
after they have been long parsed lij, makes hope 
impossible” The distlosino ot smli a singular 
delusion, which ho novel limled at befoio, ought 
to make us careful in oui conclusions respecting 
any oddities iii Covv|icTs conduct towards Newton 
duiing the peiiod ot its prcvaleiioe When ho 
next saw Newton, which was on a visit paid by 
him and his wife to Weston, m the summer of 
1788 , Cowpor says ho “ found those comforts m 
his visit, which had before sweetened all their in- 
terviews, 111 part lestoicd'’ “ I knew you,” ho 
continues, “ know 3011 for the same shepherd who 
was sent to lead me out of the wilderness into the 
pasture where the Chief Shepherd feeds His flock, 
and felt my sentiments of friendship for 3'ou the 
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same as ever But pne thing was stiU wanting, 
and that thing the crown of all I shall find it 
in God’s time, if it be not lost for ever. When 
I say this, I say it trembling , for at what time 
soever comfort shall come, it will not coirfti with- 
out its attendant evil, and uhatevor good thing 
may recur in the mtenal, I have sad forebodings 
of the event, having learnt by experience that I 
was bom to bo poiscculed with peculiai fury, and 
assuredly believing that such as my lot has been 
it will bo to the end This belief is connected lu 
my mind with an observation I hav o often made, 
and IS, perhaps, founded in groat part upon it 
that there is a ceitain style of dispensation main- 
tained by Providence m the dealings of God with 
every man, which, hovvovei tlio incidents of his 
hfo may vaiy, and though he may be thrown into 
many diffeunt .sitiinlioiis, is novel ixrbanged for 
another The si vie of disiiensation peculiar to 
myself has liUlioito lioeii that of sudden, violent, 
unlooked-for tlimige When 1 have thought my- 
self falling into the abyss, I have boon caught up 
again , when I have tliought myself on the thresh- 
hold of a happy etcinity, I have been thrust dovim 
to hell The rough and the smooth of such a lot, 
taken together, slioidd peihaps have taught me 
never to despair, but through an unhappy propen- 
sity in my nature to forebode the worst, they 
have, on the eonlraiy, operated as an admonition 
to me novel to hope A film persuasion that I 
can never durably enjoy a comfoUnblc state of 
mind, but must be depressed in proportion as I 
have been elevated, withers ray joys in the bud, 
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and in a manner entombs them before they are 
born, for I have no expectation but of sad vicis- 
situde, and ever believe that the last shock will 
be fatal ” 

From* his resumption of literary labour in 1787, 
down to the middle of 1791, ho was busily occu- 
pied upon Homer, with little intervening periods 
given up to correspondence, to the company of 
friends who sought him out at Weston, and to the 
composition of various short ongmal poems His 
correspondence was enlarged during that period 
by the addition of letters to the Rev Walter Bagot, 
and to Samuel Rose, son of Dr William Rose, who 
kept a school at Chiswick, and was a literary man 
well known in his day The younger Rose, in 
January, 1787, on his return from the University of 
Glasgow to London, called upon Covvper. with some 
pretence of returning tho thanks of the Scottish 
professors for Cowper’s two volumes of “Poems,” 
but principally out of curiosity, and with a view 
to form an acquaintance with tho author of “ The 
Task” Covvper was pleased both with the com- 
pliment, and with the joung man by whom it was 
paid, and rewarded him with a cordi.il intimacj 
One other addition to the numerous roll of his 
correspondents was made in February, 1788, in 
the person of Mis King, wife of tho Rev John 
King, of Perlenhall, in the county of Bedford 
Mr King had been a Westminster boy, three j ears 
senior to Covvper, and Mrs King had been intimate 
with Covvper’s biothcr In Januaiy, 1790, a still 
more important increase to the list of his resumed 
friendships, as well as to that of his correspondents, 
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was made by the opening of a communication with 
his maternal relatives For seven-and-twenty 
years he had heard nothing of them He knew not 
which of them were dead or which alive. In his 
youth there had been strict intimacies between him 
and several of his cousins, children of his mother’s 
brothers, and especially with those of her elder 
brother, the Rev Roger Donne, Rector of Catfiold 
in Norfolk. The long silence was broken by the 
unheralded arrival at Weston of a young Cam- 
bridge student, who introduced himself to Cowper 
as a grandson of that Roger Donne Roger Donne 
himself had died in 1773 His daughter Cathe- 
rine had preceded him to the grave in 1770, but 
she had married a John Johnson, and had left two 
children, Catherine and John Her son, John. 
Johnson, born eight months before the death of 
his mother, was the young gentleman who now 
presented himself to the poet, foi tif'ymg the story 
of his Donne descent, not merely with the fullest 
details of his family history, but by submitting to 
Cowper’s judgment a poem, which, after a littlo 
endeavoui to pass it off as written by somebody 
else, he blushingly admitted to have been com- 
posed by himself Such evidences that the true 
Donne blood ran in his veins wore more than suf- 
ficient to induce Cowper to admit the youth to his 
heart “ The wild boy,” as he teims him, in- 
stantly became an object of “ groat affection ” 
“ There is a simplicity in his character,” Cowper 
reports to Lady Hosketh, “that charms me, and 
the more because it is so great a rarity Humour 
he certainly has, and of the most agreeable kind. 
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‘ Hw letter to you proves it, and so does his poem , 
and that he has many other talents which at pre- 
sent his shyness too much suppresses.” The 
“ kinsman,” as he delighted to call himself, who 
thus claimed the privilege of acquaintance, pos- 
sessed a heart as warmly affectionate as that of 
Cowper himself He not only ultimately repaid 
the poet to the full for all his kindness, but almost 
immediately procured him one of the greatest grati- 
fications of his life On his return into Norfolk 
Johnson spread tlio tidings of his visit to Weston 
among all the Donnes, and, having perceived with 
what an intense degree of pleasure Cow'per dwelt on 
the memory of his long-lost molhci, Johnson pro- 
cured his aunt, Cow per’s cousin Ann Bodham,wife 
of the Rev Thomas Rodham of Mattisliall, formerly 
a follow of Gonidlo and Cams College, Cambiidge, 
to send him, as a prcsenl tlic onlj knovn portrait 
in existence of her .aunt. (Jowpor's mothoi — an ori- 
ginal moils bj Hems How' (his gill was w( loomed 
and valued by him, and m wb.it manner ho eom- 
nienioiated its iccoipt, are f.icts known to all tho 
world '• I icoeived it,” be &a3,s, “ with a trepi- 
dation of nones and sinrits somewhat akin to what 
I should have felt had tho dcai original presented 
hersolf to my embraces I kissed it, and hung it 
where it is the last object that I see at night, and 
of course, tho first on which I open my eyes in 
tho morning ” The poem vvhu Ii ho wrote on the 
subject IS unquestionably one of the most heau- 
tiful in our language Among other poems wiitten 
at this pciiod were ‘‘The Wish, or New Year’s 
Gift,” addressed to Mrs. Throckmorton, poems on 
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the “ Slave Trade,” lines on the “ Death of hie « 
Uncle Ashley Cowper,” the pretty lines on “ Beau 
and the Water Lily,” lines on the “ King’s Re- 
covery,” and several others. As of old, whatever 
stiired his feelings deeply produced a poem. 

On the 8th September, 1790, Johnson of Nor- 
folk conveyed the manuscript of the translation of 
Homer to Johnson of St Paul’s Churchyard, and 
on the 12th June, 1791, the last proof-sheet was 
returned for press No ono will dispute the high 
merit of this woik as a translation, its fur greater 
fidelity to the original than that of Pope, and the 
many beauties m it which have been bioiight to 
light by ciitioal cxaniinatioii, but tliat it should 
have occupied scvin tcais of the life of iho author 
of “ Tho Task,” and those j oars lictvvecn the ages 
of fitly and sixtv , is a ciicumstancc to be deeply 
deplored Thai it ansvveiod tho valuable purpose 
of giving him cmisl'int omipation is unquestion- 
able, but the ocdip'ition was not in Iho highest 
degree congenial oi suitable to liim Tho minute 
critiusms ot ollicis (oinuiitcd him, and principally 
so because the consideialion of I heir justice or 
tho contraiy belonged to a blanch of liteiaturo 
with which ho was not perfectly familiar, nor 
could make himself so without access to books 
Regarded in relation to tlie circumstances under 
which It was executed, it is a w onderful and higlily 
creditable work , but standing, as it probably does, 
in our literature in the place ot several original 
works from the same pen, it can never be looked 
upon otherwise than with i egret 

On the publication of his Homer one of his 
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«arhe8t correspondents was his old fnend Thurlow, 
the Lord Chancellor Marvellous was Cowper’s 
delight when his cousin, Henry Cowper, foi warded 
to him a letter, or, as Thurlow termed it, a scribble, 
written shortly after the publication of the poet’s 
translation, on the old question of whether Homer 
could be best rendered in rhyme or in blank verse 
Cowper immediately answered the Chancellor. 
Two or ihree letters followed on each side, and 
ultimately Thurlow acknowledged himself to bo 
“clearly convinced that Homer may be better 
translated than into rhyme,” and that Cowper had 
succeeded in the places he had looked into 

The mention of Thurlow’s name gives an op- 
portunity of sajing a few words on his conduct 
towards Cowper When Cowper published his 
proposals for translating Homei, ho wrote upon 
the subject to Thurlow, but without receiving any 
answer Lady Hesketh, probably judging that 
what with clerks, and secretaries, and the multi- 
tude of claims upon the attention of so eminent a 
functionary, such a letter as Cowper’s might have 
failed to attract its proper share of notice, addressed 
the Chancellor herself She did this privately, 
without Cowper’s knowledge, and did not confine 
herself to soliciting his name as a subscriber to 
the Homer, but explained her cousin’s position, 
and inquired whether the Lord Chancellor could 
not do something for his assistance His answer 
seems to have been full and kind Ho subscribed 
to the Homer, declared that he still remembered 
his old fellow-clerk with affection, and expressed a 
wish to serve him Lady Hesketh sent the letter 
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to Cowper, who addressed the Chancellor in the 
following terms — “ Had my cousin consulted -me 
before she made application to your lordship m 
my favour I should probably, at the samp time 
that I honoured her for her zeal to serve me, have 
discouraged that proceeding Not because I have 
no need of a friend, or because I have not the 
highest opinion of your constancy in that con- 
nection, but because I am sensible how difficult it 
must be, even for you, to assist a man m his for- 
tunes who can do nothing but write verses, and 
who must live m the country. But should no 
other good effect ever follow her application than 
merely what has already followed it, an avowal on 
your lordship’s part that you still remember me 
with affection, I shall be always glad that she acted 
as she did she has procured me a gratification 
of which I shall always ‘feel the comfort while I 
have any sensibility left I know that your lord- 
ship would never have expressed even remotely a 
wish to serve me, had you not m reality felt one, 
and will therefore never lay my scantiness of in- 
come to your account, but should 1 live and die 
circumscribed as I am, and have been ever, in my 
finances, will impute it always to its proper cause, 
my own singularity of character, and not in the 
least to any deficiency of goodwill in your lord- 
ship’s disposition towards me ” 

After the receipt of such a letter there can be 
no ground for asserting that Thurlow was ignorant 
of the poverty of his old friend until it was dis- 
closed to him by Hayley in 1792 Lady Hesketh 
and Cowper laid the facts plainly before him 
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in August, 1788 It is clear that a pension, not 
an appointment, was the thing suitable for him ; 
it 18 clear, also, beyond demonstration, that the 
authoB of “ The Task” was entitled, in an unusual 
degree, to such a participation in the royal bounty. 
Can It be doubted, that if the Lord Chancellor had 
pleased, he might have procured a pension for his 
early friend? He made no endeavour to do so, 
and the pension which was ultimately obtained, 
was not obtained until after Thurlow had resigned 
the seal 

Homer was no sooner published than a multi- 
tude of suggestions for now subjects of labour 
were presented to Cowper’s notice Those who 
best knew what was necessary for his welfare, 
were most anxious to see him engaged in some 
constant and engrossing occupation Original 
composition was urged upon him, and subjects for 
poems pointed out bj several of his friends 
Others proposed to him a third lolumc of poems, 
consisting partly of original productions, of which 
many were already scattered abroad m manuscript, 
and paitly of tianslations His publisher solved 
the doubt, by engaging him as cditoi of a magnifi- 
cent edition of the jioelical 'norks of Milton, to be 
illustrated by Fuseli No selection could have 
been more unwise oi more unfortunate One part 
of his duty M ould be to translate Milton’s Latin 
and Italian poems If original composition were 
not to bo indulged in, that was labour which long 
practice had made easy to liim, and which ho was 
likely to execute i\ith credit But to illustrate 
the text of Milton’s poems in notes which in many 
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cases would be frivolous or ignorant, if not prompted 
by acquaintance •with that literature 'with which 
Milton was familiar, to draw the line between 
conflicting commentators, or to recover the» mean- 
ing of allusions no longer understood, these were 
duties of an editor of such a work, for which 
Cowper w'as obviously incompetent To engage in 
them was to put m peril his own happiness no less 
than the reputation he had acquired, and to sell 
himself and his name for a couple of years for the 
benefit of his pubhshci 

But that was not the opinion of the people who 
were most interested m his welfare Mrs Unwin 
and Lady Uesketh, tlie latter of whom was on a 
visit at Weston when the question w’as determined, 
wore only anxious that he should be attracted to 
his desk by some constant occupation They re- 
joiced over his new engagement as a source of 
health But great changes W'crc now approaching 
The summer of the y ear w hieh itnossc d tho pub- 
lication of the Homer and the undei taking of tho 
Milton was one of tho busiest that had been seen 
at Weston Cowper’s Norfolk relations, Mis 
Balls, a sister of Mrs Bodham, and her nopliew 
•‘Johnny,” as kinsman Johnson was now called, 
with his sister Catherine, then unmarried, paid the 
poet a long ■visit, and were so delighted wuth him 
and with Weston that the two latter, whose sur- 
viving parent had died shortly before Johnson’s 
first visit to Weston, endeavoured to make arrange- 
ments for coming to reside there The Throck- 
mortons during tho same summer were at the 
Hall, not only Cowper’s favourite “ Mrs Frog,” 
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but many other visitors, including his other favour- 
ite, her friend Catharina, only daughter of Thomas 
Stapleton, Esq , of Carlton, in the county of York 
This lady was shortly to become the wife of Mr 
George Throckmorton, or, as he was called, Cour- 
tenay, younger brother to Mr John Throckmorton, 
husband of Mrs. Frog, and Cowper’s first friend in 
this family. During the stay of Catharina, a 
highly accomplished young beauty, who sang and 
played “ like an angel,” the Hall was full of com- 
pany, and the village at its gayest. In the autumn 
Lady Hesketh came to add to its attractions, and 
to the delight of Cowper The life which Cowper 
passed at such times may bo gathered from a de- 
scription by Rose, which although primarily 
applicable to the year 1788, was equally true of 
1791 — but, alas > no longer “ We rise,” ho says, 
“at whatever liour we choose, breakfast at half 
after nine, take about an hour to satisfy the sen- 
timent, not the appetite — for we talk. Good hea- 
1 ens, how we talk ' and enjoy ourselves most 
wonderfuUj Then we separate and dispose of our- 
selves as our different inclinations point ” At the 
time when this was written Cowper pursued his 
translation of Homer, Rose transcribed what was 
already translated. Lady Hesketh employed her- 
self in work and books alternately, and Mrs Un- 
win was engaged in house affairs “ At one,” the 
account continues, “ our labours finished, the poet 
and I walk for two hours I then drink most 
plentiful draughts of instruction which flow from 
his lips, instruction so sweet and of goodness so 
exquisite, that one loves it for its flavour. At 
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three we return and drees, and the succeeding 
hour brings dinner upon the table and collects 
again the smiling countenances of the family to 
partake of the neat and elegant meal Conversa- 
tion continues till tea-time, when an entertaining 
volume engrosses our thoughts till the last meal is 
announced Conversation again, and then to rest 
before twelve, to enable us to rise again to the 
same round of innocent and virtuous pleasure ” 
This cheerful jocund life, in which every moment 
seemed filled by an agreeable alternation of occu- 
pation and enjoyment, was put an end to by the 
illness of Mrs Unwin 8he had long been ailing. 
Head-aches, a pain in her side, and a lameness 
brought on by a fall, presumed to have been acci- 
dental, had made her a good deal of an invalid. 
In December, 1791, she was seized with paralysis 
The attack was not severe, and after a few weeks 
it yielded, but not entirely, to medical treatment 
During her illness Cowper attended upon the 
friend and companion who had so often been his 
nurse, with most affectionate watchfulness, and 
reported her improvement to his friends with evi- 
dent delight. By March she had pretty well re- 
covered, and was able to enter into various changes 
which were then taking place around them Much 
about the time of her attack, Sir Robert Throck- 
morton died, the aged grandfather of Cowper’s 
friend, Mr. John Throckmorton, who succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and he and “ Mrs Frog,” now 
Lady Throckmorton, removed to Bucklands, in 
Berkshire, their principal family seat, leaving 
Weston Hall to the occupation of his younger 
1 
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brother, Mr. George Courtenay, who was prepar- 
ing for his marriage with Catharina. Lady Hes- 
keth, who had remained at Weston through the 
wintetf and consequently through the illness of 
Mrs Unwin, returned to London a few dajs after 
the depaituro of the Thiockmoitons, and Cowper 
and his enfeebled companion were “ once more 
reduced to their dual state ” But his celebrity 
had now dopiivcd then life of a good deal of its 
seclusion The occurrence of fresh incidents w'as 
no new thing among tlu m Ho had lately added 
Hiirdis, the author of the “ Village Curate,” and 
the future professor of poctiy, with Thomas Park, 
the antiquary, to the list of his coi respondents, 
and was about to enter into terms of familiarity 
with a literary pci.son of still greater celebrity 
The edition of Milton, which Cowpci had agreed 
to edit, became the subject of much trade rnaliy, 
Boydell being at the same time about to follow 
his Shakespeare with a companion edition of our 
other greatest poet Johnson had secured Fuseli 
as illustiator, Boydell had retained Westall, and 
apart from the ordinary interest attaching to two 
magnificent competitue editions, theio was a side 
squabble between Boydell and Fuseli. The news- 
papers delighted in publishing little paragraphs in 
relation to a subject of considerable literary in- 
terest, and among othei things represented the 
rival editors, Cowper and Hayloy, os entering 
warmly into the disputes between the other par- 
ties to these editions, and as both cmulously en- 
gaged in writing lives of Milton Cowper disre- 
garded this foolish tittle-tattle, but Hayley deemed 
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it worthy of notice. Although himself a promi- 
nent poet of the day, he entertained no spark of 
jealousy towards Cowper, by whose rising fame 
his own reputation was being eclipsed Afraid 
lest Cowper should suppose him capable of any 
such feeling, ho addressed him in a sonnet, in 
which with considerable humility he disclaimed 
all rivalry, and professed his admiration for tho 
works of his fellow-editor — 

No’ let us meet with kind fraternal aim, 

Where Milton’s shiine inMtes a \otivo throng. 

With thee I share a passion for hi9 fame, 

His zeal for truth, hia semn of Acnal blame, 

But thou hast laier gifts, to thee belong 
His harp of highest tone, his sanctity of song 

Ho inclosed this sonnet m a warm-hearted letter 
to Cowper, who responded with equal fervency, 
esteeming a fiiendship with Ha 3 loy “tho chief 
acquisition that his own verso had ever piocured 
him.” Further correspondence attracted tho two 
poets more and moic to each other In May 
1792, Hajlcy visited Cowper at Weston, and was 
enraptured with his reception, with his host, whom 
he desoiibed as one of tho most interesting crea- 
tures m the world, and with Mrs Unwin, “a Muse 
of seventy,” whom ho perfectly idolized “ Their 
tendei attention to each other, their simple devout 
gratitude foi tho mercies which they had expe- 
rienced together, and their constant but unaffected 
propensity to impress on the mind and heart of a 
new friend tho deep sense which they incessantly 
felt of their mutual obligations to each other, 
afforded me,” remarks Hayley, “very singular 
gratification.” 
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Hayley had been at Weston but a few days 
when Mrs. Unwin was seised with an alarming 
attack of paral3’8is. Cowper was entirely un- 
manned, whilst Hayley was of the greatest ser- 
vice by his calmness and self-possession. He had 
been accustomed to practice electricity upon him- 
self and his neighbours in Sussex, he now tried it 
upon Mrs Unwin Under its influence, or that 
of other remedial agents prescribed by the Olney 
apothecary, and by Dr Austin, whom Hayley con- 
sulted by letter, the invalid shortly began to re- 
cover. Her power of speech partly returned, and 
she was able wuth assistance, usually that of Cow- 
per’s arm, to cieep about the house But her 
amendment was slow and uncertain To help on 
its progress, Hayley urged n visit to himself at 
Eartham, betvv cen Chichester and Arundel Such 
a journey was regarded by Cowper as an adven- 
ture , “ a thousand lions, monsters, and giants” 
were deemed to be in the way , but for Mrs Un- 
win’s sake, and with the assistance of “ Johnny of 
Norfolk,” he agreed to face what he esteemed its 
perils. Abbott, an artist whom the Noifolk John- 
son had sent to Weston to paint his portrait, hired 
for him a carnage and four in London, which con- 
veyed them in safety over “ the tremendous height 
i of the Sussex hills ” Rose met them at Barnet, 
where they passed the first night General Cow- 
per dined with them at Kingston, whence they 
journeyed to Ripley, which was their second stage 
Late on the third evening they arrived at Eartham, 
where their reception was “ the kindest that it 
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was possible foi friendship and hospitality to 
contrive ” 

This journey was an incident of peculiar interest 
in Cowper’s life It was many years sine® he had 
gone so faifafield , under Hayley’s roof he became 
personally known to several celebrated people — 
to Romney, the artist, who took a portrait of him 
in crayons, to Htirdis, and to Charlotte Smith — and 
in that beautiful country he partook m a change 
of air and scene calculated to be beneficial to him 
both in mind and body But after siv weeks he 
began to pine for the “snug concealment” of his 
Buckinghamshire retreat “ Heio,” ho remarked, 
in a letter to Lady Hesketh, “ I see from every 
window woods like forests, and hills like moun- 
tains — a w'llderncss, in short, that rather increases 
niy natural melancholy', and W'hich, were it not 
foi the agroeables 1 find within, ivould soon con- 
vince me that mere change of place can avail me 
little ” Nor w'lis the benefit derived by Mrs 
Unwin very considerable At the close of their 
visit, she still wanted help when she would rise 
from her scat, and a support in vv alking , her sight 
and her hand still failed her, so that she could 
neither read nor work On their return journey, 
they visited General Cowper at Ham, slept a night 
at Kingston, breakfasted one morning at Rose’s 
house in Chancery Lane, where Cowper, over- 
whelmed, sat at the corner of the fire-place m 
total silence, and reached Weston at eight in the 
evening of the fourth day 

From this time the shadow's of the coming night 
gradually deepened around both of them. Their 
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return home was on tho 19th September, 1792. 
Throughout 1793, Mrs. Unwin’s infirmities in- 
creased by slow degrees, and Cowper resigned 
himself ‘to attendance upon her Brfore she rose 
in the morning, he devoted an hour dl two to a 
revision of his Homer, smoothing roughnesses of 
expression, and preparing foi a new edition After 
breakfast, ho jielded himself entirely to his cor- 
respondence, and to tho performance of little ser- 
vices foi the invalid As her debility increased, 
her requirements became more and more inces- 
sant, but Cowper submitted uithout hesitation to 
all her fancies Thus occupied, tho “ Miltonic 
trap” into which he had lallen became a source 
of constant trouble to him Day by day ho fixed 
a period for resuming his editorial work, but the 
task was distasteful, and from time to time was 
again speedily abandoned In the meantime his 
mind became aetuely diseased lie imagined 
that audible communications were made to him 
by imisible beings, and that on waking in tho 
raoining suggestions Aieic poured into his car 
Both ho and SIis Unwin, wdioso enfeebled mind 
was now in a condition to jiold to any crazy 
fancy, speculated ujion and blooded over the 
wild conceits by wlinh Ins intclleit was thus led 
astray These flights of a fionzied imagination 
not only absorbed Ins thoughts, but formed the 
subject of a singular corresjiondence with a fana- 
tical dreamer at Olne}^ a poor half-witted school- 
master named 'foedon Cowper’s letters to this 
paltry person furnish melancholy etidonce of the 
gradual way m which hia reason ogam became 
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undermined. They show also the particular side, 
if the phrase may bo allowed, on which his mind 
lay most open to assault. 

The following letter, which the Editor Jielieves 
has never before been printed, shows what was 
the state of things with Mrs Unwin in October, 
1793 Mr John Unuin, son of the Re\ William 
Cawthorne Unwin, and therefore a grandson of 
Mrs Unwin, not Iiaiing .seen her for a long time, 
probably not duiing tlie whole period of his odu- 
caticm, wioto to propose to pay her a \isit Cow- 
per answered him as follou.s — 

“My deal Sii, — It is most painful and mortifying 
not only to Mis Unwin, but to myself likewise, that 
the great weakness of hei present condition, both in 
health and spii its, will not allow her the happiness 
of seeing you Uc.n to hei as is the meinoiy of your 
fithei, It IS not possible that she should see and con- 
verse with a son of his, whom she has not seen so 
many years, without moie emotion than she ean 
undergo without injury It is not moie th»n a 
month since I wrote, by hei desire, to Mrs Powley, 
to prevent hei coming as she pioposed I am m no 
pain about the interpi etation yon will put on this 
negative, assuied that your taiidoui and kindness 
wdl direct you to the best and only just one The 
very proposal, to say the tiulh, disoidered her yes- 
terday not a little, and to n degree that she has not 
yet recovered 

“ She begs you to accept her affectionate best 
wishes, to which I add ray own with great smceiity, 
and remain, dear Sii, vciy waimly and truly yours, 

“ Wm. Cowpeb. 


Weston, Oct 29, 1793.’ 
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To this distressing penod must be referred his 
lines “ To Mary,” of which Hayley truly remarks 
that “ no language on earth can exhibit a specimen 
of verse more exquisitely tender.” The personal 
particulars which it touched upon make of them- 
selves a picture which no biographer* could have 
portrayed with anything like the same effect ; — its 
pathos belongs, of course, entirely to the poet 
Her gradual loss of strength and spirits, her rusted 
knitting-needles, rendered useless by decay of sight, 
the indistinctness of articulation which made her 
spoken words “ like language uttered in a dream,” 
tlie silver looks, “ once auburn bright,” the hands 
hanging listless and languid, which yet being 
gently pressed, “ press gently mine,” the feeble- 
ness of limbs which required that at every step 
she moved she should be 

” Uphold by two, — ^jet still thou lovest' 

And still to love, though pressed with ill, 

In wintry nge to feel no chill, 

With me 13 to be lovely still, 

My Mary I ” 

J.,anguage the most simple is made, throughout this 
masterpiece of pathetic genius, to produce effects 
which are not merely felicitous, but incomparable. 

During this sad year, 1793, his friends strove to 
rouse his flagging spirits Rose, Johnson, Hayley, 
Lady Hesketh, all visited him. Rose took with 
him the future Sir Thomas Lawrence, and secured 
a third original portrait, the well-known one in 
which the poet is represented in the 
“ Cap that so stately appears,” 

for which he was indebted to Lady Hesketh. 
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But the house at Weston was rapidly losing the 
charms which had so recently rendered it a de- 
lightful place to visitors. Mrs Unwin’s imbecility 
was unaccompanied by any consciousness of the 
extent of her own incapacity She contended for 
household power long after she had become totally 
incapable of exercising it judiciously, and called 
upon everybody about her foi a degree of submis- 
sion to silly whimsies, which nobody yielded save 
Cowper himself. He waited upon her like a page, 
and humoured her m everything, however unrea- 
sonable Their servants, on the other hand, who 
were rendered more numerous by Mrs Unwin’s 
illness, took advantage of the absence of judicious 
control, and wore unchecked, if not in some cases 
supported, by poor Mis Unwin, in their irregu- 
larities Cowper’s thousand pounds, which was 
paid him by Johnson for his Homer, was rapidly 
disappearing Hayley visited Weston in Novem- 
ber, and saw clearly what was the state of things. 
Cowper urged him to prolong his stay, but he 
hurried awaj, as he says, from a conviction that 
ho could serve him better elsewhere On his re- 
turn through London he made such representations 
to Cowper’s friends as induced them — whom has 
not yet appeared, but certainly Rose, and wc will 
hope Thurlow — to make a strenuous attempt to 
procure him a pension Hayley was succeeded at 
Weston by Lady Hesketh, vvho now indeed proved 
herself to be the true friend w'hioh Cowper always 
supposed her to be She came with the intention 
of remaining as usual through the winter. She 
did so • and what a winter must that have been ! 
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Mrs Unwin, sunk into a condition of mere second 
childhood, was often foolishly touchy, perverse, 
and irritable, the very opposite of her former self 
Cowpsr, although relieved from the burthen of 
Milton, through the concurrence of Johnson the 
publisher in its temporar}' suspension, grew gra- 
dually more and moie dejected, until the second 
week of Februaiy, 1794, wdien ho fell again into 
a condition of mania The melancholy that now 
settled upon him was of the deojicst kind, and was 
mixed up with the saddest delusions Had Lady 
Ilesketh not been at Weston, his biography might 
have closi'd at this time in some fearful manner. 
Johnson, his kinsman cvir full of active kindness, 
was the first, after several weeks, to come to his 
help But Cowjier was past all persuasion or 
control Ills state became w orse and worse until at 
length he not onlv i elused niedu me. but foi six days 
sat “still and silent as death, and look no other 
food than now and then a leiy small piece of bread 
dipped in watei .sometimes mixed with a little 
wane'’ In this state of tlunas Il.ivley was ap- 
pealed to It was liojied that tlie influence ho 
had aeqiiiied might still be submitted to, even 
in the midst of insaiiitv llajloy did not hesi- 
tate to obey the call But Jus presence had lost 
all Its charm Cow per shiunlc from every one, 
and preferred to remain apait in continual silence 
and leservc 

Lady Hesketh took advantage of llayley’s pre- 
sence at Weston to visit Di Willis, who had shortly 
before been in attendance ujion George III during 
hia attack of insanity She went backed by a 
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letter from Lord Thurlow recommending the case 
to his particular attention. Dr Willis prescribed, 
and a short time afterwards visited the patient, 
but without effect He recommended change of 
air and scene. The chief difficulty in acting upon 
such advice, or, indeed, in making any fresh 
ariangcments, was found in the state of Mrs Un- 
win, who opposed all schemes for his lemoval, or 
for the tiial of anything new And, however in- 
capable she was pdccncd to be by eiorjbody else, 
her opinion oontiimcd all-poiv ei ful with Cowper. 
E\rn after ho had sunk almost into the very 
depths of his disease, lie continued entirely at her 
bock and call Sometimes she would not allow 
him to leave her even for a moment, sometimes 
she made him drag hei round the garden in a 
wheol-ohair, and on one occasion when lie had 
long sat moodily silent, and apparently incapablo 
of being aiousod, upon het observation that she 
slioiild like to try to walk, he instantly started to 
Ins foot and took lici by the arm 

Whilst Hajley was still at Weston an incident 
occuiiod wliith must have boon highly gratifying 
to him AletUi was received from Loid Spencer, 
announcing the success of the friendly application 
sill red up by Hajlcy, and the gi.int to (Jow'pei of 
a royal pension of 300/ pci annum, payable to 
his friend Rose as his trustee Cow’per himself 
was too ill at the time to open the letter, or even 
to be informed of its contents Such an addition 
to his funds cleared away all money difficulties, 
but all other difficulties still lemained. Lady 
Hesketh had continued at Weston for eighteen 
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months. Cowper’s condition, although somewhat 
changed, was melancholy in the extreme Instead 
of sitting constantly still, he now walked inces- 
santly backwards and forwards either in his study 
or his bed-chamber “ He really does not some- 
times sit down for more than half an hour the 
whole day, except at meal-times, when, as I before 
said,” it IS Lady Hesketh who is writing, “ he 
takes hardly anything He lias left off bathing 
his feet, will take no laudanum, and lives in a 
constant state of terror that is dreadful to behold. 
He IS now come to expect daily, and even hourly, 
that he shall be earned away , and kept m his room 
from the time breakfast was over till four o’clock 
on Sunday last, in spite of repeated messages from 
Madame, because he was afraid somebody would 
take possession of his bed, and prevent his lying 
down on it any more ” 

Whilst things were in this sorrowful plight the 
sympathetic kinsman Johnson suggested that the 
two patients should try the effect of a summer 
passed on the coast of Norfolk Greatly to the 
astonishment of Lady Hesketh, Johnson succeeded 
in obtaining their consent, and on the 28th July, 
1795, they quitted Weston for ever The proposal 
was intended to have been merely for the summer, 
but Cowper truly anticipated its final character 
On a panel of the window-shutter of his bed- 
chamber, he wrote wuth a black-lead pencil the 
following lines — 


Farewell, dear scenes, for ever closed to me, 

Oh, for what sorrows must I now exchange you 
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The journey into Norfolk was accomplished 
with comparative comfort, and several weeks were 
passed, but with little benefit, at Mundesley, a 
watering-place on the coast AU idea of return- 
ing to Weston seems to have been immediately 
abandoned, and on leaving Mundesley they re- 
moved to Dunham Lodge, near SwafFham, which 
Johnson took as a settled residence for Mrs. Un- 
win, Cowper, Johnson himself, his sister, and Miss 
Perowne, one of those excellent women who de- 
vote themselves to the companionship of the aged 
and afflicted. The situation of Dunham Lodge 
being found inconvenient, they agnm removed to 
Mundesley for the summer of 1796, and in the 
October of that year, with Cowper’s full concur- 
rence, took up their abode at East Dereham, which 
had previously been the ordinary place of resi- 
dence of Johnson, who had two churches in that 
neighbourhood to servo on Sundajs as curate 
Mrs Unwin did not long survive this last re- 
moval She sank by a gentle decay, and after 
lying for several days in a perfectly hopeless state, 
expired on the 17th December without pain or 
struggle It had been Cowper’s custom to visit 
her bedside daily, immediately after breakfast, 
but without making any comments on her con- 
dition On the morning of her departure, when 
a servant came into his bed-room to open the 
shutters of the window, he anxiously enquired, 
“Sally, IS there life above stairs’” On the same 
morning, half an hour before her death, he paid 
his customary visit to her chamber Returning 
to an apartment below, Johnson, who was in the 
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habit of reading aloud to him, instantly plunged 
into the volume which at that time was under 
perusal, with the tuew of drawing his mind from 
a coilsidcration of the melancholy scene of which 
he had just been a witness The book was Miss 
Burner’s “Camilla” Johnson “had scarcely ad- 
vanced a few pages before he was beckoned out 
of the loom, to be informed of the death of Mrs 
Unwm ” Ho rotiirned after some moments As 
he was sitting down to the book, and turning over 
the leaves to icsume his leading, ho observed to 
the poet, that his pool old fiiend had breathed 
her last The “intelligence was received by 
Cow'per, though not cntirelj w'llhout emotion, 5 et 
with such as was eompatiblo with” fho resumption 
of the reading In the c\ cning ho was taken to 
view the corpse After ga/ing on it for a few 
moments, “ and starting suddenly away with a 
vehement but unfinishi'd sentence of passionate 
sorrow,” ho never again spoke of Mrs Unwin 
Every thing that kindness could devise forCovv- 
per’s comfoit was studied and practised by the 
amiable people among whom his lot was now cast 
Miss Perownc won upon him until she begai) to 
exercise something of an Unwun-hke influence 
Johnson attended to Ins wants w'lth all the ten- 
derness of a son, provided for bis health and 
amusement, and tried by a variety of little stra- 
tagems to allure him to the icsumption of his 
literary occupations Nor was ho altogether un- 
successful The translation of Homer underwent 
another revision, and Cowper wrote one or two 
original poems The last of them, entitled “ The 
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Castaway,” founded upon an incident related in 
“ Anson’a Voyages,” with a personal application 
to what his madness persuaded him was his own 
case, was written on the 20th March, 1709, But 
no kindness, nor occupation, nor amusement, could 
alleviate the deadly self-torturiiig gloom which 
settled hcavil} upon his latest j cars 

A icmoval to a more commodious house in East 
Derchara too’ place in December, 1790 Eaily 
in the following jear his constitution rapidly gaio 
waj Dropsy supervened llis weakness gra- 
dually increased For a few weeks ho was con- 
fined to his bod, and from the middle of April, 
1800, It became evident that death was approach- 
ing. In the night of the 24th Api il, he remarked 
to Miss Perowne, on hei picscnting to him some 
refreshment, “What can it signify'^” Those wore 
his last words Ho gently ceased to breathe at 
five m the afternoon of the following day 

Mrs Unwin and he were interred in the church 
of East I'oreluim, but not in the same grave , she 
in the north aisle, ho in St Edmund’s Chapel 
Monuments wore erected to them, with inscrip- 
tions wiittcn Ijy Hajlcy , that to Cow per by Lady 
Heskoth, Mis Unwin’s by two fi lends, whoso 
names have not transpiicd Tho time, it may bo 
hoped, 13 not far distant, when a memorial of 
Covvper will find a place in the temple conse- 
crated to our poets 

Tho cii cumstanccs of Cowpor's life wcic alto- 
gether special and peculiar , — tho results of his 
character and of the state of disease which mixed 
Itself up, more or less, with all tho incidents and 
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affairs 'in which he was engaged. There is an 
interest m these circumstances, arising out of 
their mere singularity, and the disclosures re- 
specting the character of his madness, which they 
involve. But all judgment respecting his conduct 
and actions should be modified by a consideration 
of his infirmity. That a man so afflicted should 
have been able, oftentimes in the very throes and 
agonies of his despair, to exercise to such good 
purpose his very peculiar gifts, is without a 
parallel His letters, by their playfulness and 
humour, his poetry, by its simplicity and ease, 
and by the purity of its moral and religious teach- 
ing, have taken their place among English classics 
Xheir reputation is derived from their truthful- 
ness and absence of affectation, and will last as 
long as It IS admitted that tho.se qualities are tho 
foundation of all excellence, whether m life or 
literature. 
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CONIAIjrilfa TrirPT7BI.ISHEI) papeks eeceniit 
BEOUQUT TO HOHI. 



remarked m a previous part of this 
volume that the information respect- 
ing Cowper’s circumstances and modfe 
of life 18 at present cumulative Since 
those words were written, and whilst 
— in the midst of many interruptions from more 
urgent avocations — we haic been gradually passing 
the Poems through the press, some hitherto un- 
pnnted papers have come to our knowledge which 
ive take this mode of communicating to our 
readers. 


The first of these new papers relates principally to 
a subject of inquiry which has been but lightly 
touched upon bj Cowper’s biographers — his means 
of livelihood The gradual diminution of his original 
resources, whencesoever derived, and also of the 
small additions to which he succeeded on the 
deaths of his father and brother, has been well 
known, and so also that some of his relations, by 
contribution among themselves, made up an annual 
allowance, which he never scrupled to accept, 
m 
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The following letter puts this matter for the 
first time plainly before us. It also brings to light 
that the third Earl Cowper, a grandson of the 
Chancellor, and a first cousin of the poet, was a 
considerable, although hitherto an unsuspected, 
contributor to the fund raised by the poet's re- 
lations This delicate link between the poet and 
the head of bis house explains why Hayley, in 
1803, dedicated his Life of the Poet to the then 
successor in the eaildoni, a son of the poet’s bene- 
factor This lottoi also shows what weio tho little 
complications winch naturally arose out of tho 
ambiguous charactci of the relations between the 
poet and Mrs Unwin. 

WILLIAM COWPLR TO HIE REV WILLIAM 
UNWIN • 

Oliif), JiiU 10, 1786 

Mr DEAU WiLilAM — ITaiinK iiscn somewhat earlier 
than has been uMial with me of late, and finding nivself, in 
ronsequtnee of it, in posse'-Mon of a vacant half-houi, I de- 
vote It, notwitiisfainiiiig the iinliilgciite granted me to be 
silent, to lou, ami the t ithtr, bi<..»iise 1 have othei good 
news to add to tliat wind] In'] aln id\ given jou so much 
pleasure, and am unwilling that a lueiid vvho inteicsts hmi- 
self so muih in my well-being, sliould wait longer than is 
absolutely netessaiy foi hn, shaie of my 

Within this twelvemonth my income has received an 
addition of a clear XlUO pei annum* Foi a considerable 
part of it I am indebted to my deal cousirif now on the other 
side of the orchard At FlorenccJ she obtained me twenty 


• Additional MS But Mus 24,155, ful 123 
f Of course Lady llesketh, who was at this tune lodging 
in the vicarsge house at Olntv Memoir, p cxxvi 

I Gcoige Nassau Clavermg Cowper, third Earl Cowper, a 
godson of King George II , resided for many’ years at Flo- 
rence lie married in that city , and his children were bom 
there 
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pounds a year from Lord Gowper, since he came home she 
has recommended me with such good efiect to his ndtioe, 
that he has added twenty more, twenty she has added her*' 
self, and ten site has procuied me from the Wiiliam of my 
name whom you saw at Hartingfordbury From my*anony- 
mous friend,* who insists on not being known or guessed at» 
and never shall by me, I have an annuity of fifty pounds. 
All these sums have accrued within this year, except the 
first, making together, As you perceive, an exact centuiy of 
pounds annually poured into the replenished purse of your 
once poor poet of Oluey Is it possible to love such a cousin 
too much, who so piimtually fulfils her piomihe that she 
made me at the first n il of oiii coi respondent e, to make it 
the chief comfort of hei life, to pioniote, as much as poi5t»ibIe, 
mine? 

The moie I see of the Thtockmoitons tlie moie I like 
them He is the most acconiph&hed man of bis jears that 
1 remember to ha\e seen, is aiwajs sensible m cojiAersation 
and kind in his behaviour, and conducts himself handsomely 
and unexceptionably ui the business of landlord and tenant 
She IS cheerful and good-natured to the last degiee, and is, 
as you suppose, a niece of Loid Petre’s 

Since dined with them, I have dined with Lady 
H[cskelh] at Ga^lmist It happened, and it huit us all, 
the Thiotkmortons as well as ouisches, that joui mother 
was not asked, consequently did not go At first I was 
doubtful whether I would go im self, but thinking it the part 


* Cow per certainly submitted with \er\ exemplar; patienco 
to the lesLraints imposed upon him his anonymous fiiend 
That he was ignorant fiom whose hand ho leceived such 
gencious aid cannot be supposed, notwithstanding his occa- 
sionally wilting of hei as if she woic a person of the male 
Bex Some little time after this letter was written, he came 
very close upon her track He received a letter announcing 
the dispatch of a writing desk and pocket bocjk as a present 
for himself, with a work-box (oh amiable 'Ihcodoinl) for 
Mrs Unwin The Icttei contained an allusion to a poem of 
Cowper’s entitled a Urop of Ink Ihe only copy,” he slily 
remarked, when relating the circumstance to Lady Ileskcth, 
“ I ever gave of that piece, 1 gave v ourself It is possible, 
therefoie, that between jou and Anonymous Iheie maybe 
some communication” The “Drop of Ink” was doubtless 
the “ Ode to Apollo,” pnnted in our Vol i p 231, 
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of chanty to suppose that, obscurely as we have lived at 
Olney, a family five miles distant might not know that she 
existed, 1 went« To-day your mother will meet Mrs 
Wrighte at dinner at Lady H’s, and it will consequently no 
longer be a secret to said Mrs Wnghte that there is such a 
person as Mrs Unwin We shall then see whether I am 
ever to visit again at Gayhurst or not 

Your mother’s love with mine attends you all. She wishes 
that the fish may come on Thursday, else it must be eaten 
on Sunday, which la the only day when the^Tiio do not 
meet. I am summoned to breakfast, 

Yours, my dear William, 

W. C. 

We long for the 18th 

July 11. Your mother has been asked to Gayhurst, and 
will be of the party the next time we go Lady H. 
sends her compliments , nobody now stands so fair as your- 
self for her chaplainship, — you need only come and enter 
immediately on ;your office 

The second of our fresh accession of unpublished 
papers is no othei than an outline of a sermon 
written by Cowper His friend, William Unwin, 
having been appointed to preach before the judges 
of assize for the County of Essex, applied to Cow- 
per, as he did on many other occasions when he 
needed either poetry or prose, for assistance In 
reply, Cowper sent the following outline of a 
suitable discourse It will be found interesting, 
not merely as giving an idea of the kind of com- 
position which Cowper thought proper for such an 
occasion, but as a clear development of his doctri- 
nal views on a theological subject of great im- 
portance. 

SKETCH OF AN ASSIZE SERMON • 

For God It judge hxm$elf” — Ps. 1 V 6 

1 Who IS meant hy God in this place — viz , the Lord 
Jesus Christ, 

* Additiond MS Brit Mus 24,ISS, fol 93 
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Proof. — “ The Pather hath committed all j udgment to th« 
Son” 

2 He exercises his office even now He is the Governor 
of the Uuiverse 

Proof — “ All power is given unto me in heavei? and m 
earth consequently he is the dispenser of all temporary 
retribution, by whose providence guilt is 6^en now detected, 
and crimes are punished. 

3 But the full display of his judicial authority is reserved 
to a future day 

His qualifications to hold that grand assize 

\ As acquainted with all facts and having no need of 
witnesses) or of any other, at least, than the conscience of the 
criminal 

2 As equally possessed of all the secrets of the heart , the 
only possible judge of motives, under whose cognizance alone 
can come the stress of temptation , and 

3 As alone apprized of all the consequences of a guilty 
action, which none can know at present, but which will all 
be taken luto the account hereafter 

4 From Him is all authority, and the judicial is especially 
referred to m that text, ‘‘By me Kings reign and Pnnets 
decree justice ” 

[5 To Him] also the Judges of the Earth are indebted 
e[ven] for that ability [without] which they would be unequal 
to their great charge He is the * * [worn away] through 
which all 13 communicated wIimU man receives, the a * * 
of intellect, the dispenser of the gifts of nature as well as of 
grace 

Proof — ^The light th-it hghteth every man that cometh 
into the world ” 

6 Consider the great felicity of this country, in which 
justice IS administered with such unimpeachable integrity , 
where the trial is per paresj and the judge is only the organ 
by which the law pronounces 

7 Anappeallies from an human judicature, evenmfavour 
of the most guilty, to the meic> of God But from the sen 
tence of the great Judge of all, tlieie is no appeal, which 
may afford giound for a warm exhortation of the prisoners, 
who ought not to be forgot, but rather largely reiuemberod, 
and who, I conceive, are always present upon these occasions 

Tf you can make any use of it, it may be said of me, 

Who being dead, j et preacheth ” 

Yours, W C 

Saturday monimg m2 • 
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It will be remembered by those who are familiar 
with the history of Cowper’s latest years, that his 
kind and amiable relative, Dr John Johnson, pre- 
sented'him with “an antique bust” of Homer, on 
receipt of which, Cowpcr addressed his young 
relation in the well-known stanzas commencing, 
“ Kinsman bcloiecl, and as a son, by me i” It 
appears, also, that Cowper set his “ dear old 
Grecian” on a pedestal, on which he inscribed two 
Greek lines, with an English version, both printed 
m our vol iii pp 408, 409 Tins bust, still stand- 
ing on its inscribed pedestal, may be found in the 
wilderness at Weston, whither it was transferred 
probably on Cowpei’s lemoval fiom that village, 
or when Weston House, tho seat of the Throdc- 
mortons, was pulled down Ei o long, it may be 
hoped, so valuable a relic will find a moie fitting 
place of sheltei 

Tho pieviniis history of tins bust has been a 
frequent subject of consideration with those who 
feel an inteicst iii cvtij thing lelatiiig to Cowper 
Whence did it come? How did Jolmson bceomo 
possessed of it"'' Is it leallj a bust of Homer? 
These are questions to which no answer has been 
returned, nor indeed is it in our pow er to reply to 
them But the kindness of S W Rix, Esq , of 
Beccles, enables us to show something of tho pains 
which were taken by Dr Johnson to gratify his 
gifted relative in this particular. 

It seems that Mr Plowman, a gentleman residing 
at Bungay, and a fiiend of the future Dr John 
Johnson, had adorned his garden with a statue of 
Achilles In the summer of 1792 Johnson chanced 
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to mention the fact to Cowper, who expressed 
a wish that his garden could possess an ornament 
so germane to his recent labours in the trans- 
lation of Homer Ever studious to accomplish 
anything which would be a giatification to Cow- 
per, the warm-hearted Johnson instantly soli- 
cited the gift of this statue from Mr Plowman. 
This he did in a letter which chances to have come 
into the possession of Mr Rix Long as it is, this 
letter is so characteristic of its simple-minded, 
kindly writer, and is so full of information respect- 
ing Cowpor, that our readers will bo thankful, as 
we are, that Mr Rix gives us permission to pub- 
lish it. 


JOHN JOHNSON TO MR PLOWMAN.* 
Wcston-Unclcrwooil, Bucks. 

June I9th 1792. 

Mt nEAn Sir — You have often hoen pleased to siy tliat 
my letters are wclrome to voii at whatever time and from 
whatever country, I may iliante to address them On the 
strength ofao kind an asset tiuri, thercfuie, I am preparing to 
tell you that I reached this delightfully retired village about 
ten days ago JVfy journey hitner was wholly unexpected 
when I left Norfolk with our London party, but I had not 
been many days in town before I called on Lady Hesketb, 
and learned from her the distress of Mr Cowper in conse- 
quence of hie dear companion’s illness At the same time 
she earnestly recommended it as the most charitable thing I 
could do, VIZ,, my going down into Bucks as soon as possible 
that I might keep up the spirits ot mv cousin in so gicat an 
affliction. I did not come hither iniinediatcly as I could not 
leave my party, and besides Mr Haylev, the poet, was with 
him at that time, and therefore I was not immediately wanted; 
but about three daj s after, when Kitty and I dined at Lady 
Hesketh’s, we had the pleasure of seeing Mr Havley, who 


• From original in possession of Mr Rix. 
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drank tea with ua theie,and was just returned from Weston, 
where he bad spent a fortnight This gentleman, who ranks 
high amongst our British poets, has lately formed a friend^ 
ship with Mr Cowper, and Mr Cowper with him, such as 
may n^t he easily equalled If } ou he not already wear} 1 
Will give you the particulars of their coming together, which 
are truly curious I must, however, premise, that Mr Cowper 
was applied to last autumn by Fuseli the painter, to stand 
forth as the editor of a most magoihcent edition of Milton’s 
Works, to be published after the manner of Shakespeare, 
which has lately appeared, and which when completed will 
cost a hundred guineas a single copy After two or three 
positive refusals Mr Cowper at last consented to be the 
editor, and to give an extensive illustration on the subject of 
Milton’s English poetry, and also to translate his Latin and 
Italian poems He is, therefore, engaged by Fuseli and the rest 
of the piopnetors to give the work the sanction of his name 
Now, }ou must know, that all tins was no sooner announced 
by advertisement, than a plan something similar was imme- 
diately started by John Nicbols the bookseller and Mr. 
Bo} dell, who immediately published proposals foi a splendid 
edition of Milton after the mannei of Shakespeare, and under 
the sanction of Mi Haylcy’s name This had no sooner 
appeared, than some idle person inserted a paragraph in one 
of the papers, m which the world was given to understand 
that the two poets, Cowper and H i}ley, were pitted against 
each other, and weie coming forward as iival editors of 
Milton This idle paragraph was no sooner read by Mr 
Ha} ley, than he wrote directly to Mr Cowper lamenting the 
circumstance and disclaiming all rivalsliip with him, in one 
of the handsomest letters I c\ei saw At the same lime he 
assured Mr Cowper that their plans did not at all clash with 
each other, for he only meant to give a moie accurate life of 
Milton than has already appeared, whereas Mr Cowper’s 
plan extended to all Milton’s Works He concluded his 
elegant letter w'lth a most affectionate sonnet, in which be 
disclaimed all nvalship, and politely expressed himself unable 
to contest the point with hiin, even if be had wished it 
This letter was unhappily dela}ed six weeks at Johnson’s, 
M) Cowper 6 bookseller, by whose unpaidonable neglect 
Hayley was kept in the greatest and most painful suspense. 
However, Mr Cowper answered it directly, when he got it, 
and Ins letter so won the heart of his bi other poet Haylev, 
that he immedialel} wrote him word, that he must either pay 
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him a Tisit at his house near Chichester in Sussex, or else 
that he must take a journey to Weston The latter plan 
took place, and, as 1 said before, a friendship of uncommon 
degree is established between them Which preserve < say 
1, as an example to all future poets, for poets are too*apt to 
be enemies Mr. Hayley had not been here two days when 
Mrs Unwin (the lady who has been a nurse, as it were, to cousin 
Cowper these thirty years) was seized with her second para> 
lytic stroke Hayley was now of the utmost service, both m 
comforting Mr Cowper, and also in recovering Mrs Unwin, 
for he has great skill in medical matters, and bj the use of 
electricity he almost restored her She is now greatly re- 
covered, her speech a.nd the use of her right side were at 
first quite lost, but now she can almost y, alk alone, and can 
speak tolerably plain Hayley’s extreme tenderness and 
attention were beyond parallel, Mr Cowper sajs, and he 
has promised to visit him m the month of August at hia 
house at Eartham near Chichester, jt Mrs Un\vin continues 
to recover Hayley was polite as to honour me with an 
inMtation when I saw him at Lady H’s this time jou 
must wish that Lady H and Cowpei and Hajley and your 
humble servant were all at old Nick’s, and so I will make 
iny bow and be off, swearing, however, point blank, that I 
am, as much as ever. 

Your obliged and affectionate fnend and servant, 

I, Johnson 

But here comes the main point, — Mr Cowper by accident 
heard me say the other daj, that you had a statue of his 
hero Achilles in >oar possession, and seieral times since he 
has wished it was in his garden Now I took no notice of 
the intention to him, but resolved to wiite a begging letter 
to you for it, as I know it would be the most welcome present 
in the world to him, and I will answer for hia immortalizing 
your gift in a noble copy of \erses to be handed down to 
posterity, from generation to generation What makes me 
more desirous than ever to have it is the following circum- 
stance Two or three days ago as he and I were passing a 
carpenter’s yard, he saw an immense block, the tail of a very 
large oak lately felled Mr Cowpei immediately ordered 
the man to tiansport it into his garden, that it might termi- 
nate a beautiful walk which he has lately made m it. 
Accordingly it was transported thither, and yesterday was 
fixed immoveablv It is solid oak and neaily a yard in 
diameter The foot of it is to be surrounded with moss and 
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the poet IB to be visible all over it Now, what a glonouB 
thing nould it be to set Achilles upon this massy slab of oak, 
without hiB knowing it, which 1 will engage to do if } ou will 
give me leave, and I will aluo select the lines from Cowper’s 
Homer* in which he has described Aclulles in the attitude of 
your statue, and then I will get them painted or rather 
printed upon a board to be placed in fiont of the block, and 
then it will be complete! As for the carnage leave the 
ordering of that to me I think it had best go from your 
house to Yannouth, and there be shipped for L}nn, from 
whence it maj go down the ri\er Ou^jc to Bedford, which is 
not above ten miles from Mr Cowpei’s It would be a 
noble thing if it can be done, and will delight the translator 
of Iloinci inexpiey^ibh Since I began this last page 
Ha) \e\ ’a letter has tome, and a most pleasant one it is 
Among other things it recommends Mr Cowper’s going into 
Sussex in Jul) mstetd of August bcc-uise of the da)8 being 
longer then, and it also contains a most h indsome invitation 
for me to accompany him thithci, and theictore if it can be 
placed up by the tune Mr Cowper cemes back, it will be 
glorious indeed (jri\e me a lino as soon as ^ou receive this, 
onl) tell me wliethei >ou can spue it m not, and direct it to 
me at William Miller n No 5 01 1 Bond Street, wheie I shall 
be for about a week oi ten da\s to come I shall return to 
Weston aftei my business is done jn town, ind I suppose 
about the sect ml week m Jut^ wc shall set out for Eaitbam 
business in town is of a n Uure that will fuinish me with 
subject for anotUci letter licrcatier, if it succeed My affec- 
tionate compliments to all join good famil) I dare not ask 
for inoie than a line oi two in aiiswei to this, because I give 
)ou Stull shoit notice, but 1 think that the business might be 
done before wo go jnt<» Sussex If so, it would be a deal better, 
as 1 should be heie to see it piopcily put up, in that case, 
before the poet is down staiis, so that he should know nothing 
of the matter, but, howeaer, I almost despair of that, on 
account of the winds and tides, and, at all events, I can leave 
orders with the parson of the paiisb about it 

The sequel of the transaction seems to have been, 
that from the difficulty of ^emo^al, or some other 
rause, Mr Plowman did not comply with Johnson’s 
request,* but that he, unweaned in his endeavour 


Mr Plowman’s Achilles subsequently came into the 
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to gratify Cowper’s lightest wish, after twelve 
months’ search, secured m some other quarter a 
bust of Homer, and presented it to his much-loved 
cousin. 

Another subject of investigation in connection 
with Cowpor’s biography has been his pension. 
Upon whose application and recommendation was 
It granted‘s Above all things, did Lord Thurlow 
join in the recommendation ? The editor thought 
these questions might have received an answer 
among the papeis of tho Tieasiiry, but upon a 
search diiccled to bo made by Thomas Duffus 
Hardy, Esq , tlio Deputy Keejicr of tho Public 
Records (over ready to assist any literary inquirer), 
tho editor is informed that nothing can bo found 
among those papeis but a copy of George 111 ’s 
Wan ant tor the pension, wdneh runs as follows : — 

ROYAL WARRANT FOR COWPLR'S PENSION • 
Gboroi: 1? — VVhertaswc irc graoiou&h pleaded to grant and 
allow unto Sainupl llosic lh‘?q and to Ins L\e(ntors or admi- 
nistrators, an annuity, oi yeaiU pension of ^£-300, in tiustfor 
William Cov^pel 1 >>q , tlie fenme to commence f»um the 5tli 
day of July 17‘)4, OuK Wiil ari> I’LLAsURij, is, that by 
virtue of our (.reneril leders of Triv)^ Seal, bearing date the 
6th da\ of Novombei 1700, \i)u do aiul pav oi cause to 
be issued aud paid, out of our Tieahui e or Ke^ enue in the 
receipt of the LAthcquei applu iblc to the uses of our civil 
goienimeiit, unto tht said S imiiol Ito>e J sq and to his exe- 
cutors or administratois the said annuity or ^ earl} sum of 
In Trust [for J and for the use of the above mentioned 
William Cow per, without aceouut, to commemo flora the 
fifth day of Jul} 1794, and to be paid Quaiterly or otherwise 
as the same shall become due, and to continue during oui 


posseesiop of the Rev Alfred Suckling, who placed it, after 
several inteimediate removals, in thegarden of the rectory of 
Bartham, in Suffolk, where it still remains 
* Kang’s Warrant Book, No 74, p. 
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pleasure Aud for &c. Given &c 1st ef My 1794 m tbe 
34th year of our reign By his Majesty’s Oommand. 

W Pitt J T TownshMib. J. Smtth. 

Commissioners* Treasury 

Such papers, considered separately, may add but 
little to our knowledge of the hfe or labours of 
Cowper, but it is from the mass of such docu- 
ments, aU modifying or confirming the conclusions 
drawn from ono another, that truth is ultimately 
arrived at Every gonumo paper is of impor- 
tance, and therefore it is that wc feel deeply grate- 
ful to all who have favoured us with such assistance. 
To those who have thus obliged us, and whom we 
have already commemorated, we have now to add 
the names of Miss Rowe.of Giaham’s Town, Edward 
Foss, Esq , of Churchill House, Dover, and Henry 
Southgate, Esq , of Fleet Street and Hackney. 

Ono word, before wc finally withdraw the pen, 
to correct a passage which, as it stands, may be 
misunderstood At p clx it is stated that Cow- 
per’s friend. Rose, secured a third portrait of the 
poet, that by Lawrence, which is spoken of as “ the 
well-known one in which the poet is represented 
in ‘ the cap that so stately appears ’ ’’ There are 
three portraits of Cowper, 1 by Abbott, 2 by 
Romney , 3 by Lawrence The two latter both 
represent him in the well-known cap, but that of 
the future Sir Thomas Lawrence, from its being 
capable of being represented in a slight and 
sketchy stylo of engraving, is much the better 
known, and is indeed the foundation of the greater 
part of the multitude innumerable of cheap and 
popular representations which have familiarized the 
poet and his cap,to the gcneial eye. 
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BY 

WILLIAM COWPER, 

Of the INNER TEMPLE, Esq^ 


Sicut aquae tienuilum labris ubi lumen ahenis 
Sole rcperculTum, aut ladiantis imagine lunae. 

Omnia pervolitat late loca, jamque fub auras 
EngiturjAimmique fent laqueana te£b Virc. vni 

So water trembling m a polilh’d vafe, 

Reflects the beam that plays upon its face, 

The fportivc light, iinceitam whcie it falls, 

Now ftrik.es the roof, now flafhes on the walls 

Nous fommes nes pour la vente, ct nous ne pouvons fouf- 
frir fon abord , les figures, les paiaboles, les cmblcnfies, 
font toiijours dcs ornements neccflaires pour qu’clle puifle 
s’annoncer ct foit qu'on craigpe qu’elle ne decouvre tro^ 
brufquement le defaut qu’on voudroit cacher, ou qu’enfin 
elle n’lnftruife avec trop peu de inenagement, on veut, 
en la recevant, qu'elle foit deguifte. 

Caracciolz 
J ouiiTancc dc foi memef’ 
cap XI , ed 1762 ] 
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PREFACE. 


WBITTEN BY THE BET. JOHN NEWTON. 

HEN an Author, by appearing in print, 
requests an audience of the Public, 
and IS upon tho point of speaking for 
himself, ■vvhoc\er presumes to step 
before him with a Preface, and to 
say, Nay, but hear me first,” should have some- 
thing woith 3 ' of attention to offer, or ho will ju&tly 
bo doomed officious oi impertinent The judicious 
leader has probably, upon other occasions, been 
bcfoioliand ith me in this reflection . and 1 am not 

* llie Preface, is hero rcpimted, was written, at 

Co^^ pci’s icquest, for publication iii the first edition of the 
“ '1 ible lalk, ’ but being objected to by the publisher, on 
account of its pliin stitcraent of the religious Mews of the 
IS liter, It vaswiihdrawn after it was in t^pe,onl\ a small 
iiiiprebbion bung stiuik oflf Newton sais itwas “bound up 
with some copies ot the volume, and if apuichaser looked 
serious and inctliodislical, he piobably was shewn one with 
a Pitfice, but promiscuous purchasers were not troubled 
with It ” (^Corresponttence tttih a Dissenting J^Timsier, l2mo. 
Lond 1809, p 124 ) In 1790, when all fear of injury to the 
fame of the Poet was at an end, New ton requested that his Pro- 
face might in future be inscited The request was complied 
with, and fiom that time few editions have been published 
without it. 
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yery willing it should now be applied to me, how- 
ever I may seem to expose myself to the danger of 
it. But the thought of having my own name per- 
petuated 111 connexion with the name in the title 
page IS so pleasing and flattering to the feehngs 
of my heart, that I am content to risk something 
for the gratification 

This Preface is not designed to commend the 
Poems to which it is prefixed My testimony 
would bo insufficient for those who are not quali- 
fied to judge properly for themselves, and un- 
necessary to those who are Besides, the reasons 
which render it improper and unseemly for a man 
to celebrate his own performances, or those of his 
nearest relatives, will have some influence m sup- 
pressing much of what he might otherwise wish to 
say in favour of a fiiend, w'lien that friend is indeed 
an alter idem, and excites almost the same emotions 
of sensibility and affection as ho feels for himself. 

It IS very probable these Poems may come into 
the hands of some persons, m whom the sight 
of the author’s name will awaken a recollection of 
incidents and scenes, which through length of time 
they had almost forgotten They will bo reminded 
of one, who was once the companion of thou chosen 
hours, and who set out with them in early life in 
the paths which lead to literary honours, to in- 
fluence and afiluence, with equal prospects of suc- 
cess But he was suddenly and powerfully with- 
drawn from those pursuits, and he left them 
without regret , yet not till he had sufficient oppor- 
tunity of counting the cost, and of knowing the 
value of what he gave up If happiness could have 
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been found m classical attainments, in an elegant 
taste, in the exertions of wit, fancy, and genius, and 
in the esteem and converse of such persons as in 
these respects were most congenial with himself, 
he would have been happy But he was not He 
wondered (as thousands in a similar situation stiU 
do) that he should continue dissatisfied, with all the 
means apparently conducive to satisfaction within 
his reach But m due time the cause of his dis- 
appointment was discovered to him He had lived 
without God in the woild In a memorable hour 
the wisdom which is from above visited his heart 
Then he felt himself a wanderer, and then he found 
a guide Upon this change of views, a change of 
plan and conduct followed of course When he 
saw the busy and the gay world m its true light, 
he left it with as little reluctance as a prisoner, 
when called to liberty, leaves his dungeon. Not 
that ho became a Cynic or an Ascetic , a heart 
filled with lo\ c to God will assuredly breathe bene- 
volence to men But the tui ii of his temper inclining 
him to rural life, ho indulged it, and the providence 
of God evidently preparing his way and marking out 
his retreat, he retired into the country By these 
steps, the good hand of God, unknown to me, was 
providing for me one of the principal blessings of 
my life , a friend and a counsellor, in whose com- 
pany for almost seven years, though we were 
seldom seven successive waking hours separated, 
I always found new pleasure . a friend who was 
not only a comfort to myself, but a blessing to the 
aflfectionate poor people among whom I then 
lived. 
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Some time after inclination had thus removed 
him from the hurry and bustle of life, ho vas still 
more secluded by n long indisposition, and my 
pleasvfre was succeeded by a proportionable degree 
of anxiety and concern But a hope that the God 
whom he served would support him under his 
affliction, and at length vouchsafe him a happy 
deliverance, never foisook me The desirable 
crisis, I trust, is now nearly approaching The 
dawn, the presage of returning day, is already 
arrived Ho is again enabled to resume his pen, 
and some of the first fruits of his recovery are hero 
presented to the public In liis principal subjects, 
tho same acumen which distinguished him m the 
early period of life, is happily employed in illus- 
trating and enforcing tho truths of which he 
received such deep and unalterable impressions m 
his maturer years His satire, if it may be called 
so, IS benevolent, (like the operations of tho skilful 
and humane surgeon, who wounds only to heal) 
dictated by a just regard for the honour of God, an 
indignant grief excited by the profligacy of the age, 
and a tender compassion for the souls of men. 

His favouiite topics are least insisted on m the 
piece entitled Table Talk , which, therefore, with 
some regard to the pievaihng taste, and that those 
who are governed bj it may not be discouraged at 
the very threshold from proceeding farther, is placed 
fiist In most of the larger Poems which follow, 
his leading design is more explicitly avowed and 
pursued Ho aims to communicate his own per- 
ceptions of the truth, beauty, and influence of the 
religion of the Bible — a religion, which, however 
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discredited by the misconduct of many who have 
not renounced the Christian name, proves itself, 
when rightly understood and cordially embraced, 
to be the grand desideratum, which alone c^n re- 
lieve the mind of a man from painful and unavoid- 
able anxieties, inspire it with stable peace and solid 
hope, and furnish those motives and prospects, 
which, in the present state of things, are absolutely 
necessary to produce a conduct worthy of a rational 
creature, distinguished by a vastness of capacity 
which no assemblage of earthly good can satisfy, 
and by a pimciplo and pro-intimation of immor- 
tality 

At a time when hypothesis and conjecture in 
philosophy are so justly exploded, and little is con- 
sidered as desorvung the name of knowledge, which 
will not stand the test of experiment, the very use 
of the terra experimental in religious concernments 
IS by too many unhappily rejected with disgust 
But we well know, that they who affect to despise 
the inward feelings which religious persons speak 
of, and to treat them iis enthusiasm and folly, 
have inward feelings of their own, which, though 
they would, they cannot suppress. We have been 
too long in the soerct ourselves, to account the 
proud, the ambitious, or the voluptuous, happy 
We must lose the remembrance of w'hat we once 
were, before we can believe that a man is satisfied 
With himself, merely because he endeavours to 
appear so A smile upon the face is often but a 
mask worn occasionally and m company, to pre- 
vent, if possible, a suspicion of what at the same 
time IS passing in the heart We know that there 
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are people who seldom smile when they are alone, 
who therefore are glad to hide themselves in a 
throng from the violence of their own reflections ; 
and who, while by their looks and their language 
they wish to persuade us they are happy, would 
be glad to change their conditions with a dog 
But in defiance of all their efforts they continue 
to think, forebode, and tremble This wo know, 
for it has been our own state, and therefore we 
know how to commiserate it in others. From this 
state the Bible relieved us When we were led 
to read it with attention, wc found ourselves des- 
cribed — we learnt the causes of our inquietude — 
we were directed to a method of relief — wc tried, 
and we were not disappointed 

l)eus nobis hax otia fecit 

Wc are now certain that the Gospel of Christ is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth It has reconciled us to God, and to 
ourselves, to our duty, and our situation It is the 
balm and cordial of the present life, and a sovereign 
antidote against the fear of death 

Sed hactenus Time Some smaller pieces upon less 
important subjects close the v'olume Not one of 
them, I believe, was written with a view to pub- 
lication, but I was unwilling they should be 
omitted 

John Newton 

Charles Squat e, Hoxton, 

February 18 , 1782 



TABLE TALK* 


Si te forte me£e gravis uret sarcina chai'tse, 
Abjicito 

Hor Lib I Lp 13 


A 

OU told mo, I remombor, glory built 
On selfish principles, is shame and 
guilt , 

The deeds that men admire as half 
dnine. 

Stark naught, because corrupt in their design 
Strange doctrine this ' that without scruple tears 5 
Ihc laurel that the \cry lightning spares. 

Brings down the wariior’s trophy to the dust, 

And eats into his bloody sword like rust 

B I grant th it men continuing what they aie, 
Fierce, avaricious, proud, there must be war, lo 
And never meant the rule should be applied 
To him that fights with Justice on his side 

* Iirst published, in 1782, together with sc\eial of the 
following compositions in an octa\oAolurae Wc have pre- 
fixed a full copy of tlie title page “ Table Talk ’ sprung up, 
as CoTvper remaiked (Let/erio Uniitn, 1 May, 1781), in the 
month of December, 1 780 It was sent to Newton complete, 

18 Februaiys 1781 
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Let laurels drenched in pure Parnassian dews, 
Reward his memory, dear to every Muse, 

Who with a courage of unshaken root, 16 

In I^onour’s field advancing his firm foot, 

Plants it upon the line that Justice diaws, 

And will prevail or perish in her cause 

’Tis to the virtues of such men, man owes 

His portion in the good that Heaven bestows , 20 

And when recording History displays 

Feats of renown, though wrought in ancient days, 

Tells of a few stout hearts that fought and died 

Where Duty placed them, at their country’s side , 

The man that is not moved with what he reads, 25 

That takes not file at their heroic deeds. 

Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 

Is base in kind, and boin to be a slave 
But let eternal Infamy pursue 
The wretch, to naught but his ambition true, so 
Who for the sake of filling with one blast 
The post-horns of all Europe, lays her waste 
Think yourself stationed on a tow enng rock, 

To see a people scattered like a flock. 

Some ro}al mastiff panting at their heels, 33 

With all the savage thirst a tiger feels ; 

Then view him, self-proclaimed in a gazette, 

Chief monster that has plagued the nations yet ' 
The globe and sceptre in such hands misplaced. 
Those ensigns of dominion, how disgraced ! 40 

The glass that bids man mark the fleeting hour. 
And Death’s own scythe, would better speak his 
power , 

Then grace the bony phantom m their stead 
With the king’s shoulder-knot and gay cockade , 
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Clotho tho twin brethren in each other’s dress, « 
The same their occupation and success. 

A. ’Tis your belief the world was made for man, 
Kings do but reason on the selfsame plan ; , 

Maintaining yours, you cannot theirs condemn, 4o 
Who think, or seem to think, man made for them 
B Seldom, alas f the power of logic reigns 
With much sufficiency m royal brains , 

Such reasoning falls like an inverted cone, 
Wanting its proper base to stand upon. 

Man made for kings • those optics are but dim 55 
That toll you so — say, rather, they for him 
That were indeed a king-cnnobling thought. 

Could they, or would they, reason as they ought 
The diadem, with mighty projects lined, 

To catch renown by i uining mankind, eo 

Is worth, with all its gold and glittering store, 
Just what the toy will sell for, and no more 
0 bright occasions of dispensing good, 

How seldom used, how little understood t 
To pour m Virtue’s lap her just reward ; es 

Keep Vice restrained behind a double guard , 

To quell the faction that affronts tho throne. 

By silent magnanimity alone , 

To nurse with tender care the thiiving Arts , 
Watch evciy beam Philosophy imparts, 70 

To give Religion her unbridled scope, 

Nor judge by statute a believer's hope , 

With close fidelity and love unfeigned, 

To keep tho matrimonial bond unstained , 

Covetous only of a vn tuoiis praise , 75 

His life a lesson to tho land ho sways , 

To touch the sword with conscientious awe. 
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Nor draw it, but when Duty bids him draw; 

To sheath it, in the peace-restoring close. 

With joy beyond what Victory bestows , so 

Bleat country, where these kingly glories shine ! 
Blest England, if this happiness be thine > 

A Guard what you say , the patriotic tribe 
WiU sneer, and charge you with a bribe — v A 
bribe ’ 

The worth of his three kingdoms 1 defy, 83 

To lure me to the baseness of a lie 

And, of all lies (be that one poet’s boast), 

The he that flatters I abhor the most 
Those aits be theirs that* hate his gentle reign, 
But he that loves him has no need to feign »o 
A Your smooth eulogium, to one crown addressed. 
Seems to imply a censure on the rest 
B Quot odo.t as he tells his sober tale. 

Asked, when in Hell, to see the royal jail , 
Approved their method in all other things, 95 
“ But whei e, good sir, do you confine your kings ’ ” 
“There,” said his guide, “the group is full in view.” 
“ Indeed,” replied the Don, “ theie are but few ” 
His black interpreter the charge disdained — 
“Few, fellow' — there are all thatevcrieigned ” lOO 
Wit, undistinguishing, is apt to strike 
The guilty and not guilty, both alike , 

I grant the sarcasm is too severe, 

•“That,”Fils 1782, 1786, Southey, Bell “Who,” 
Eds 1787, 1788, 1793, 1794, 1798, 1799, 1800, 1803, 
1805, 180G ( 2 ;, 1808, 1810, 1812, 1817, 1821, 1825, Gnm- 
shawe, Dale 

I Cowper’s autliority for this” sobei tale” has not been 
found, Thestoiy does not occur lu any acknowledged work 
of Quevedo 
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And we can readily refiite it here, 

While Alfred’s name, the father of his ago, ice 
And the Sixth Edward’s, grace the historic page 
A Kings then, at last, have but the lot of alji , 
By their own conduct they must stand or fall 
B True While they live, the courtly laureate pays 
His quitrent ode, his peppercorn of praise, no 
And many a dunce, whose fingers itch to write, 
Adds, as he can, his tributary niitc , 

A subject’s faults a subject may pioclaim, 

A monarch’s errors aie foi bidden game 

Thus free from censure, ovcr.awed by fear. 115 

And praised for virtues that they scorn to v, car. 

The fleeting forms of majesty engage 

Respect, while stalking o’er life’s narrow stage , 

Then leave their ciimos for Histoiy to scan, 

And ask, with busy scorn, “ Was this the man’” 
I pity kings whom Worship ivnits upon, lai 
Obsequious, from the cradle to the throne. 

Before whose infant ejes the flatterer bows, 

And binds a wreath about their baby brows , 
Whom Education stiffens into state, 125 

And Death awakens from that dream too late 
Oh t if Servility with supple knees. 

Whose trade it is to smile, to crouch, to please. 

If smooth Dissimulation, skilled to grace 
A devil’s purpose with an angel's face , 130 

If smiling peeresses, and simpering peers. 
Encompassing his throne a few short years , 

If the gilt carnage, and the pampered steed. 

That wants no driving and disdains the lead , 

If guards, mechanically formed in ranks 135 

Playing, at beat of drum, their martial pranks. 
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Shouldemg, and standing as if struck* to stone- 
While condescending Majesty looks on , 

If monarchy consist in such base things, 

Sighing, I say again, I pity kings 1 no 

To be suspected, thwarted, and withstood, 

E’en when he labours for his country’s good , 

To see a band, called patriot, for no cause 
But that they catch at popular applause, 

Careless of all the anxiety he feels, 14S 

Hook disappointment on the public ■wheels , 

With all their flippant fluency of tongue. 

Most confident, 'vvhen palpably most wrong. 

If this be kingly, then farewell for me 
All kingship, and may I be poor and free I iso 
To bo the Table Talk of clubs up stairs, 

To which the unuasbed artificer lepairs 
To indulge his ginius, after long fatigue. 

By diving into cabinet intiiguc, 

(For V, hat kings deem a toil, as Vt oil they may, 155 
To him is relaxation and mere pLiy ,) 

To win no praise when well-wrouglit plans pievail. 
But to be ruddy censured ■when they fail , 

To doubt the love his favourites may pretend. 

And in reality to find no fiiend , i8o 

If he indulge a cultuated taste. 

His galleries with the works of art well graced. 

To hear it called cxtra\agance and waste. 

If these attendants, and if such as these. 

Must foUow ro\ ally, then welcome case, 165 

• “Struck,” las 1782, 178C, 1808, 1825, Southe}', 
Bell, Dile “ Stutk,” Ids 1787, 1788, 1793, 1794, 1798, 
1799, 1800, 1803, 1805, 1806 (2), 1810, 1812, 1817, 1821, 
Grimshawo. 
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Howfiiver humble and confined the sphere, 

Happy the state that has not these to fear. 

A. Thus men, whose thoughts oontempleitive 
have dwelt • 

On situations that they never felt, •• 

Start up sagacious, covered with the dust 170 
Of dreaming study and pedantic rust, 

And prate and preach about what others prove, 

As if the world and they were hand and glove. 
Leave kingly backs to cope with kingly cares, 

They have their weight to carry, subjects theirs. 
Poets, of all men, ever least regret iTa 

Increasing taxes and the nation’s debt , 

Could jou contrive the pajment, and rehearse 
The mighty plan, oracular, in verse. 

No bard, howe’er mnjestic, old or now, I80 

Should claim my fixed attention more than you. 

n Not Brindley nor Bridgewater* would essay 
To turn the course of Helicon that way , 

Nor would the Nine consent the sacred tide 
Should pull amidst the traffic of Cheapside, iss 
Or tinkle m ’Change Alley, to amuse 
The leathern ears of stockjobbers and Jews. 

A Vouchsafe, at least, to pitch the key of rhyme 
To themes more pertinent, if loss sublime 
When ministers and ministcnal arts, 190 

Patriots, w ho love good places at their hearts , 
When admirals, extolled for standing still. 

Or doing nothing with a deal of skill. 

Generals, who will not conquer when they may, 

• The great canal-maker of the last century and his ducal 
patron, men to whom the tuining the course of a stream 
was a mere plaj thing of cngmeeniig art. 
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Firm friends to peace, to pleasure, and good pay ; 
When Freedom, wounded almost to despair, ips 
Though Discontent alone can find out where , 
When.theraes like these employ the poet’s tongue, 
I hear as mute as if a Syren sung 
Or tell me, if you can, what power maintains 200 
A Briton’s scorn of arbitrary chains ? 

That were a theme might animate the dead. 

And move the lips of poets cast in lead 

B The cause, though worth the search, may yet 
elude 

Conjecture and remark, however shrewd. 205 
They take perhaps a well directed aim. 

Who seek it m his climate and his frame 
Liberal in all things else, yet Nature here 
With stem seventy deals out tho year , 

Winter invades the spring, and often pours 2io 
A chilling flood on summer's drooping flowers , 
Unwelcome vapours quench autumnal beams. 
Ungenial blasts attending curl the streams , 

The peasants urge then harvest, ply the fork 
With double tod and shiver at their work, 210 
Thus with a rigour, for his good designed. 

She rears her favourite man of all mankind. 

His form robust and of clastic tone. 

Proportioned well, half muscle and half bone. 
Supplies with warm activity and force 220 

A mind well lodged, and masculine of course 
Hence Liberty, sweet Liberty, inspires 
And keeps alive his fierce but noble fires 
Patient of constitutional control. 

He bears it with meek manliness of soul ; 225 

But if Authority grow wanton, woe 
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To Wm that treads upon his free-born toe , 

One step beyond the boundary of the laws 
Flies him at once in Freedom’s glorious cause. 
Thus proud Prerogative, not much revered, ’ 230 

Is seldom felt, though sometimes seen and heard , 
And in his cage, like parrot fine and gay, 

Is kept to stiut, look big, and talk away 

Born in a climate softer far than ours, 

Not formed like us, with such Herculean powers. 
The Frenchman, easy, debonair, and brisk, 230 
Gn c him his lass, his fiddle, and his frisk. 

Is always happy, reign whoever may. 

And laughs the sense of misery fai away , 

He drinks his simple beverage with a gust, 240 
And, feasting on an onion and a crust , 

Wc never feel the alacrity and joy 

IVith which hc'shouts and carols, “ Vive le Roy 

Filled with as much true merriment and glee. 

As if he heard his king say, “ Slave, be free > ” 216 

Thus happiness depends, as Nature shows, 

Less on exterior things than most suppose 
Vigilant over all that he has made. 

Kind Providence attends with gracious aid, 

Bids equity throughout his works prevail, 260 
And weighs the nations in on even scale , 

He can encourage slavery’ to a smile. 

And fill with discontent a British isle 

A. Freeman and slave then, if the case be such. 
Stand on a level, and you prove too much 255 
If all men indiscriminately share 
His fostering power, and tutelary care, 

As well be yoked by Despotism’s hand. 

As dn ell at large in Britain’s chartered land. 

VOL. I. c 
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B. No. Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 
That slaves, howo’er contented, never know. asi 
The mind attains, beneath her happy reign. 

The growth that Nature meant she should attain ; 
The varied fields of science, ever new. 

Opening and wder opening on her view, 263 

She ventures onward with a prosperous force. 
While no base fear irapides her in her course. 
Religion, richest favour of the skies. 

Stands most revealed befoi c the freeman’s eyes , 
No shades of superstition blot the day, 2 to 

Liberty chases all that gloom away , 

The soul, cmanupated, unoppresstd. 

Free to piove all tilings, and hold fiist the best. 
Learns much, and to a thousand listening minds 
Communicates, \v ith joy, the good sho finds , 275 

Courage in arms, and evci piompt to show 
His manly forehead to the fiercest foe , 

Glorious in war, but for the sake of peace, 

His spirits rising as his toils incieaso, 

Guards well what Arts and Industry have won, 286 
And Freedom claims him for her firstborn son 
Slaves fight for what vvcic better cast away. 

The chain that binds them, and a tj rant’s sway. 
But they that fight for freedom, undertake 
The noblest cause mankind can have at stake , 285 
Religion, virtue, truth, whato’er wo call 
A blessing, freedom is the pledge of all 
O Liberty > the prisoner’s pleasing dream. 

The poet’s muse, his passion, and his theme , 
Genius is thine, and thou art Fancy’s nurse , 29o 

Lost without thee the ennobling povvers of verse ; 
Heroic song from thy free touch acquires 
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Its clearest tone, the rapture it inspires • 

Place me where Winter breathes his keenest air. 
And I will Bing, if Liberty be there ; sos 

And I will sing, at Libert3r’s dear feet. 

In Afnc’s torrid clime, or India’s fiercest heat. 

A Sing where you please, in such a cause I grant 
An English poet’s prnilcgo to rant. 

But 18 not Freedom, at least, is not ours, soo 
Too apt to play the wanton iiith lier powers, 

Grow freakisli, and, o’erlcaping every mound, 
Spread anarchy and terror all around ^ 

D Agreed But vv ould you sell or slay your horse 
For bounding and curietting m his course, sos 
Or if, when ridden with a careless rein, 

He break away, and seek the distant plain ‘i’ 

No His high mettle, under good control. 

Gives him Olj mpic speed, and shoots him to thegoal. 

Lot Discipline employ her wholesome arts , sio 
Let Magistrates alert perform their parts. 

Not skidk, or put on a prudential mask,* 

As if their duty were a desperate task. 

Let active Laws apply the needful curb. 

To guard the Peace that Riot would disturb, sis 
And Liberty, preserved from wild excess. 

Shall raise no feuds for armies to suppress. 

When Tumult lately burst his prison door. 

And set plebeian thousands in a roar , 

When he usurped Authority’s just place, S20 

* The allnsion here, as well as in a enhsequent part of this 
present poragiaph, is, of course, to the “ No Popery ” riots of 
1780 The conduct of tho magistrates on that occasion was 
the subject of universal censure — See Annual Eigisterfor 
1780, p 264. 
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And dared to look his master m the face ; 

When the rude rabble’s watchword was — “ De- 
stroy ' ” 

Add blazing London seemed a second Troy, 
Liberty blushed, and hung her drooping head, 
Beheld their progress with the deepest dread, 325 
Blushed that efifccts like these she should produce. 
Worse than the deeds of galley-slaves broke loose 
She loses in such storms her very name. 

And fierce Licentiousness should bear the blame. 

Incomparable gem I thy worth untold, 330 
Cheap, though blood-bought, and thrown away 
when sold , 

May no foes ravish thee, and no false friend 
Betray thee, while professing to defend , 

Prize It, ye ministers , ye monarchs, spare , 

Ye patriots, guard it with a miser’s care 385 

A Patriots, alas ' the few that have been found, 
Whore most they flourish, upon English ground, 
The country’s need have scantily supplied. 

And the last left the scene when Chatham died 
n Not so The virtue still adorns our age, 340 
Though the chief actoi died upon tho stage.’*' 

In him, Demosthenes was heard again. 

Liberty taught him her Athenian strain. 

She clothed him with authority and awe. 

Spoke from his lips, and in his looks gave law 315 
His speech, his form, his action, full of grace, 

• Chatham’s last speeth was spoken in the House of Lords 
on the 7th of April, 1778 He swooned, or was seized with 
a fit, m the House, and died on the 11th of the following 
month Painters and poets have united in confirming the 
popular opinion that his fatal seizure was, in point of fact, his 
death , — that he “ died upon the stage.” 
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And all his country beaming m his face. 

He stood, os some inimitable hand 
Would strive to make a Paul or TuUy stand. 

No sycophant or slave, that dared oppose »«o 
Her sacred cause, but trembled when he rose. 

And every \enal stickler for tho yoke. 

Felt himself crushed at the first word he spoke 
Such men are raised to station and command. 
When Pioiidence means mercy to a land ass 
Ho speaks, and they appear , to him they owe 
Skill to diiect, and strength to strike the blow. 

To manage with address, to seize with power, 

The crisis of a dark deeisitc hour 

So Gideon earned a victory not his own, "6u 

Subsen icncy his praise, and that alone * 

Poor England ' thou art a devoted deer, 

Beset with every ill but that of fear 
The nations hunt, all mark thee for a prey, 

They swarm around thee, and thou stand'st at ba>. 
Undaunted still, though wearied and perplexed 
Once Chatham saved thee, but who saves thee next‘s 
Alas ' tho tide of pleasure sw eeps along 
All that should be the boast of British song 369 
’Tis not the wreath that once adorned thy brow. 
The prize of happier times, will serve thee now. 
Our ancestry, a gallant Christian race. 

Patterns of every virtue, ev'ery grace. 

Confessed a God, they kneeled before they fought. 
And praised him in the victories He wrought , 37.1 
Now, from the dust of ancient days, bring forth 
Their sober zeal, integrity, and worth , 


Judges vii 9-22, 
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Courage^ ungraoed by these, affronts the skies, 

Is but the fire without the sacrifice. 

The stream that feeds the welispnng of the heart 
Noi more invigorates life’s noblest part, 3Si 

Than Virtue quickens, with a warmth divine. 

The powers that Sin has brought to a decline. 

A. The inestimable Estimate of Brown* 

Eose like a paper-kite, and charmed the town ; 
But measures planned and executed well, 58« 
Shifted the wind tliat raised it, and it feU 
He trod the lery selfsame ground you tread. 

And Victory refuted all ho said 

B And yet his judgment was not framed amiss ; 
Its eiror, if it erred, was merely this — 88i 

Ho thought the dying hour already come. 

And a complete recovery struck him dumb. 

But that effeminacy, folly, lust. 

Enervate and enfeeble, and needs must , 396 

And that a nation shamefully debased. 

Will be despised and trampled on at last. 

Unless sweet Penitence her powers renew. 

Is truth, if history itself be true 

There is a time, and Justice marks the date, too 

For long forbearing Clemency to wait ; 

That hour elapsed, the incurable revolt 
Is punished, and down comes the thunderbolt. 


• Few books ivere €\er moie successful on first publication 
than Dr John Brown’s “ Bstimato of the Manners and 
Principles of the Times,” 8vo Lend 1757 Seven editions 
were published in little more than a year, and the works of 
controversy to which it gave rise were extremely numeroua. 
The levival of public spiritwhich ensued, in 1758, threw the 
work into the shade, and now author and book arealike un- 
known, save to the students of our literary history. 
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If Mercy then put by the threatening blow. 

Must she perform the same kind office now ? 4os 
May she ! and if offended Heaven be still 
Accessible, and prayer prevail, she will 
’Tis not, howevoi, insolence and noise. 

The tempest of tumultuary jo}-3, 

Nor IS it j et despondence and dismay, no 

Will win her visits or engage her stay, 

Prayer only, and tho penitential tear. 

Can call her smiling down, and fix her here. 

But when a country (one that I could name) 

In prostitution sinks the sense of shame , 4i» 

When infamous Venality, grown bold, 

Writes on his bosom, “ To bo lot or sold,” 

When Peijury, that Hcaven-def} mg vice, 

Soils oaths by tale, and at the lowest price. 

Stamps God’s own name upon a ho just made, 420 
To turn a penny in the way of trade , 

When Avarice starves, and nevei hides his face, 
Two or throe millions of tho human race. 

And not a tong, no inquncs how , where, or when, 
Though conscience w ill hav c tw ingcs now and then , 
When profanation of the sacred cause 428 

In all its parts, times, ministi \ , and laws. 
Bespeaks a land, once Christian, fallen and lost. 

In all that wars against that title most , 

What follows next, let cities of great name, 430 
And regions long since desolate, proclaim 
Nineveh, Babjlon, and ancient Romo, 

Speak to the present times, and times to come ; 
They cry aloud in every careless ear, 

“ Stop, while ye may, suspend jour mad career; 
0 learn, firora our example and oui fate, 43a 
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Learn -wisdom and repentance ere too late.” 

Not only Vice disposes and prepares 
The mind that slumbers sweetly m her snares, 

To stqpp to Tyranny’s usurped command, tio 
And bond her polished neek beneath his hand, 

(A dire effect, by one of Nature’s lan's 
IJnchangcably connected -with its cause) 

But Pro\idenee himself will mtciveno, 

To throw his dark displeasure o’er the scene. 4 is 
All are his instruments, each form of war, 

What burns at home, or threatens from afar. 
Nature in arms, her elements at strife, 

The storms that oicrset the joys of life, 

Are but his rods to scourge a guilty land, iso 
And waste it at the bidding of his hand 
Ho gives the word, and Mutiny soon roars 
In all her gates, and shakes her distant shores , 
The standards of all nations are unfurled , 

She has one foe, and that one foe, the world 465 
And if He doom that people with a frown. 

And mark them with a seal of wrath pressed down, 
Obduracy takes place , callous and tough, 

The reprobated race grows judgment-proof 
Earth shakes beneath them, and Heaven roars 


above, leo 

But nothing scares them from the course they love , 
To the lascivious pipe and wanton song. 

That charm down feai, they frolic it along. 

With mad rapidity and unconcern, 

Down to the gulf from which is no return 465 
They trust in navies, and their navies fail — 

God’s curse can cast away ten thousand sail ' 

They ^ust in armies, and their courage dies , 
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In wisdom, wealth, in fortune, and m lies , 

But all they trust in withers, as it must, d70 
When He commands m whom they place no trust. 
Vengeance at last pours down upon their coast) 

A long despised, but now victorious, host , 

Tyranny sends the chain that must abridge 
The noble sweep of all their privilege, 475 

Gives Liberty the last, the mortal shock, 

Slips the slave’s collar on, and snaps the lock 
A Such lofty strains embellish what you teach. 
Mean you to prophesy, or but to preach 

B I know’ the mind that feels indeed the fire 480 
The Muse imparts, and can command the lyre 
Acts with a force, and kindles with a zeal, 
Whate’er the theme, that others ne\ er feel , 

If human woes her soft attention claim, 

A tender sympathy pervades tlie frame, 4S5 

She pours a sensibility divine 

Along the nerve of every feeling line , 

But if a deed not tamely to be borne 
Fire indignation and a sense of scorn, 4'ti 

The strings are swept with such a powei, so loud, 
The storm of music shakes the astonished crowd 
So, when remote futurity is brought 
Before the keen inquiry of her tliought, 

A teriible sagacity informs 

The poet’s heart , ho looks to distant storms , nv 
Ho hears the thunder ere the tempest low’crs , 

And armed w ith sti ength surpassing human powers. 
Seizes events as yet unknown to man. 

And darts his soul into the dawning plan. 

Hence, in a Roman month, the graceful name sno 
Of prophet and of poet w as the same , 
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Hence British poets too the priesthood shared, 
And every hallowed Druid was a bard. 

But no prophetic fires to me belong ; 

I piety with syllables, and sport m song. eoj 

i. At Westminster, where little poets strive 
To set a distich upon six and five, 

Where Discipline helps opening buds of sense, 

And makes his pupils proud with silver pence,* 

I was a poet too but modern taste sio 

Is so refined, and delicate, and chaste. 

That verse, whatever fire the fancy warms. 
Without a creamy smoothness has no charms. 
Thus, all success depending on an oar. 

And thinking I might purchase it too dear, 5 i* 
If sentiment were sacrificed to sound. 

And truth cut short to make a period round, 

I judged a man of sense could scarce do worse, 
Than caper in the morris-dance of verse 

n Tims reputation is a spur to wit," 620 

And some wits flag through fear of losing it. 

Give mo the line that ploughs its stately course 
Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force ; 
That, like some cottage beauty, strikes the heart, 
Quite unindebted to the tricks of art 625 

* Cowper alludes to these Westminster rewards in a letter 
to Unwin, printed in bouthuv’s Cowper, V 355 He theie de- 
scribes a day dream, in which iic fancied himselt againasehool- 
bo\ , receiving a silvu groat for his exercise, and ha\iiig the 
pleasure of seeing it sent iiomform to form for the admiration 
of all who weie able to understand it Southey, in a note on 
this custom, remarks that his own first literary profits were thus 
obtained, ond that like Cowper he remembered the pleasure 
with which he received them “ Opening buds of sense,” 
continue to the present time to be helped ou at Westminster 
with these gifts of silver pence. 
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When Labour and when Dullness, club in hand, 
Like the two figures at St. Dunstan’s* stand. 
Beating alter-nately, in measured time. 

The clockwork tmtmnabulum of rhyme, $ 

Exact and regular the sounds will be, sso 

But such mere quarter-strokes are not for me. 

From him who rears a poem lank and long,* 

To him who strains his all into a song. 

Perhaps some bonny Caledonian air, 63t 

All birks and braes, though he was never there , 
Or, having whelped a prologue with groat pains. 
Feels himself spent, and fumbles for his brains , 

A prologue interdashed with many a stroke. 

An art contiived to adveitise a joke. 

So that the jest is clearly to be seen, 6io 

Not in the words — but in the gap between , 
Manner is all in all, whate’ei is writ. 

The substitute for genius, sense, and w it 

To dally much with subjects mean and low 
Proves that the mind is weak, or makes it so. sis 
Neglected talents tuot into decay. 

And eiory eftort ends in push-pin play 

The man that means success, should soar above 

A soldier’s feather, or a lady’s glove, 

Else summoning tho Muse to sucli a theme, sio 
The fruit of all her luboui is whipped cream. 

As if an eagle flew aloft, and then — 

btooped from its highest pitch to pounce a wren , 

* Since Cowper’s time these celebiated figures have been 
sold from the parish which they long distinguished, and have 
found a refuge iii a residence in the Regent’s Park, which is 
colled fiom that circumstance St Duustan’s Villa. 'They con- 
tinue to beat their quarter-sUokes with their old regularity. 
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As if the poet, purposing to wed. 

Should carve himself a wife in gingerbread. am 
A ges elapsed ere Hoheb’s lamp appeared, 

And ag^s ere the Mantitan Swan was heard ; 

To carry nature lengtlis unknown before. 

To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 

Thus' genius rose and set at ordered times, 500 
And shot a dayspring into distant climes , 
Ennobling every region that he chose. 

He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose, 

And, tedious 3’ears of Gothic daikness passed, 
Emerged all splendour in our isle at last , ses 
Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main. 

Then show far off their shining plumes again 
A Is genius only found in epic laj s ’ 

Prove this, and forfeit all pretence to praise 
Make their heroic powers your own at once, 570 
Or candidly confess yourself a dunce 

B These were the chief , each interval of night 
Was graced with many an undulating light , 

In less illustrious bards his beauty shone 
A meteor, or a star , m these, the sun. 67 o 

The nightingale may claim the topmost bough, 
While the poor grasshopper must chirp below , 
Like him unnoticed, I, and such as I, 

Spread little wings, and rather skip than fly, 
Perched on the meagre produce of the land, sso 
An ell or two of prospect we command. 

But never peep beyond the thorny bound, 

Or oaken fence that hems the paddock round 
In Eden, ere yet innocence of heart 
Had faded, poetry was not an art , 585 

I,ianguage, abov e all teaching, or if taught, 
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Only by gratitude and glowing thought, 

Elegant as simplicity, and warm 
As ecstasy, unmanaclcd by form. 

Not prompted, as in our degenerate days, ' 590 

By low ambition and the thirst of praise. 

Was natural as is the flowing stream. 

And yet magnificent — a God the theme > 

That theme on earth exhausted, though above 
’Tis found as everlasting as his love 505 

Man lavished all his thoughts on human things. 
The feats of heroes and the vv rath of kings , 

But still, while Viitue kindled his delight, 

The song was moral, and so far was right 
’Twas thus till Luxury seduced the mind wo 
To joys less innocent, as less refined , 

Then Genius danced a Bacchanal , he crowned 
The brimming goblet, seized the thyrsus, bound 
His brows with ivy, rushed into the field 
Of wild imagination, and there reeled, ws 

The victim of his own lascivious fires, 

And dizzy with delight, profaned the sacred wires 
Anacreon, Horace, played in Greece and Rome 
This Bedlam part , and others nearer home 
When Cromwell fought for power, and while he 

reigned, ow 

The proud Protectoi of the powei he gained, 
Religion harsh, intolerant, austere. 

Parent of manners like herself seveie, 

Drew a rough copy of the Christian face. 

Without the smile, the sweetness, or the grace , 6 U 
The dark and sullen humour of the time 
Judged every effbrt of the Muse a crime , 

Verse in the finest mould of fancy cast, 
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Was lumber in an age so void of taste. 

But when the Second Charles assumed the sway, 
And arts revived beneath a softer day, 62i 

Then 'like a bow long forced into a cun'e, 

The mind, released from too constrained a nerve, 

Flow to its first position, with a spring 

That made the laultcd roofs of Pleasure ring. 621 

His court, the dissolute and hateful school 

Of Wantonness, whcio vice was taught by rule, 

Swarmed with a scribbling herd, os deep inlaid 

With brutal lust as ever C'lrcc made 

From these a long succession, in the rage eso 

Of rank obscenity, dcbanchod thoir ago 

Nor ceased till, c\ci anxious to lodicss 

The abuses of her sacrid charge, the press, 

The Muse instructed a well nurtured train 
Of abler total ics to cleanse the stain, e~s 

And claim the palm for piiri'y of song, 

That Lowdness had iisurptd and W'oin so long 
Then decent Pleasantry and stciling Sense, 

That neither gave nor would cndui e olfeiice, 
Whipped out of sight, with satire just and keen, 
The puppy pack that had defiled the scene 54i 
In front of these came Adpison In him 
Humour in holiday and sightly trim. 

Sublimity and attic taste combined, 

To polish, furnish, and delight the mind. 645 

Then Popi;, as harmony itself exact. 

In verse well disciplined, complete, compact, 

Gave Virtue and Moralitj a grace. 

That, quite eclipsing Pleasure’s painted face, 
Levied a tax of wonder and applause, 65» 

E’en on the fools that trampled on their laws. 
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But ho (his musical finesse was such, 

So nice his ear, so delicate his touch) 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art. 

And every warbler has his tune by heart. «55 
Nature imparting her satiric gift, 

Her serious mirth, to Abbuthhot and Swift, 
With droll sobriety they raised a smile 
At folly’s cost, themaehos unmoved the while. 
That constellation set, tho world in vain 660 

Must hope to look upon their like again 

A Are WG then left— b Not wholly in the dark 
Wit now and then, struck smartly, shows a spark, 
Sufficient to redeem tho modem raco 
Fiom total night and absolute disgrace 605 

While servile trick and imit.ituo knack 
Confine the million in the beaten track. 

Perhaps some courser who disdains tho road. 
Snuffs up the wind and flings himself abroad. 

Contemporaries all surpassed, sec one, eto 

Short his caroei, indeed, but ably iim , 
CHUncniiL, himselt unconscious ol liis powers, 

In penury consumed Ins idle hours. 

And, like a scattered seed at random sown, 

Was left to spring by vigour of bis own 675 

Lifted at length, by dignity of thought 
And dint of genius, to an affluent lot. 

He laid his head in Luxury’s soft lap. 

And took, too often, there his easy nap 
If brighter beams than all he threw not forth, 680 
’Twas negligence in him, not wont of worth. 

Surly and slovenly, and bold and coarse. 

Too proud for art, and trusting in mere force. 
Spendthrift alike of money and of wit. 
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Always at speed, and never drawing bit, m 
He struck the lyre in such a careless mood. 

And so disdained the rules he understood, 

Th^ laurel seemed to wait on his command. 

He snatched it rudely from the Muse’s hand 
Nature exerting an unwearied power, 680 

Forms, opens, and gives scent to every flower. 
Spreads the fresh \erdure of the field, and leads 
The dancing Naiads through the dewy meads. 

She fills profuse ten thousand little throats 
With music, modulating all their notes, css 

And charms the woodland scenes, and wilds un- 
known. 

With artless airs and concerts of her own , 

But seldom (as if fearful of expense) 

Vouchsafes to man a poet’s just pretence — 
Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought, 700 

Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought , 
Fancy that fiom the bow that spans tho sky. 
Brings colours dipped in Heaven, that never die , 
A soul exalted above Earth, a mind 
Skilled in tlio cliaiactcis that form mankind , 705 

And as tho Sun in rising beauty dressed. 

Looks to tho westward from the dappled oast. 

And marks whatever clouds may interpose. 

Ere yet his race begins, its gloi lous close , 

An eye like his to catch the distant goal, 710 

Or ere the wheels of verso begin to roll. 

Like his to shed illuminating rays 
On every scene and subject it surveys 
Thus graced, the man asserts a poet’s name. 

And the world cheerfully admits the claim. 715 
Pity Religion has so seldom found 
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A skilful giudo into poetic ground ' 

The flowers would spring where’er she deigned to 
stray, 

And every Muse attend liei in her waj 

Virtue indeed meets many a ihyming friend, r.o 

And many a compliment politely penned. 

But unattiied m that becoming vest 
Religion weaves for her, and half imdiessed. 
Stands in the desert shivering and forlorn, 

A wintry figure, like a withered thorn, 7-'V 

The shelves arc full, all other themes are sped, 
Hacknejed and worn to the last flimsy thiead. 
Satire has long since done his best, and curst 
And loathsome Ribaldiy lias done his worst. 

Fancy has sported all her powers away 7 o 

In tales, in tiifles, and in childien’s play. 

And ’tis the sad eoinplaiiit, and almost ti iie, 
Whate’er wo wiite, we bring forth nothing new 
’Tvvere new indeed to ste a baid all fire, 7Ji 

Touched with a coal from Heaven, assume the Ijre, 
And tell the world, still kindling as he sung. 

With nioic than mortal music on his tongue. 

That He who died below, and reigns above. 
Inspires the song, and that hi.s name is Love 
For, aftei all, it ineiely to beguile, 710 

By flowing iiumbeis and a flowciy style. 

The tsedium that the laiiy nth cnduie. 

Which now and then sweet Poetry may cure. 

Or, if to see the name of idol* self. 

Stamped on the w cll-bound quarto, grace the shelf, 

* “ Idol,” Lds 1782, 1786, 1787, 1788, Southey, Bell 
“ Idle , ” Ed nSS, and subsequent editions, except Southey 
and Bell 

n 
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To float a bubble on the breath of Fame, T« 
Prompt hie endeavour, and engage hie aim, 
Debased to servile purposes of Pride, 

How are the powers of genius misapplied ! 

The gift whose office is the Giver’s praise, 750 
To trace Him in his word, his works, his ways I 
Then spread the rich discovery, and invite 
Mankind to share m the divine delight , 

Distorted from its use and just design, 

To make the pitiful possessor shine, 756 

To purchase, at the fool-frequented fair 
Of Vanity, a wreath for self to wear, 

Is profanation of the basest kind — 

Proof of a trifling and a worthless mind. 

A Hail, feternhold then, and, Hopkins, hail > 

B Amen 7«o 

If Flatteiy, Folly, Lust, employ the pen , 

If Aenmonj, Slander, and Abuse, 

Give it a charge to blacken and traduce, 

Though Butler’s wit. Pope’s numbers. Prior’s ease. 
With all that Fancj can invent to please, 765 
Adorn the polished pciiods as they fall, 

One madrigal of theirs is worth them all 

A ’fwould thin the ranks of the poetic tribe, 

To dash the pen through all that you proscribe 
n No matter , — yvo could shift when they were 
not , 770 

And should, no doubt, if they were all forgot. 
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Si quid loqaar audiendum — Hor. Lib. iv Od 2 

ING, Muse, (if such a theme, so dark, 
so long. 

May find a Muse to grace it with a 
song') 

By what unseen and unsuspected arts 
The serpent Error twines round human hearts , 
Tell where she lurks, beneath what flowery shades, 
That not a glimpse of genuine light penades, a 
The poisonous, black, insinuating w orm 
Successfully conceals her loathsome form. 

Take, if ye can, ye careless and supine. 

Counsel and caution from a voice like mine ’ lo 
Truths that the theorist could never reach, 

And observation taught mo, I would teach. 

Not all whoso eloquence the fancy fills, 

Musical as the chime of tinkling rills. 

Weak to perform, though mighty to pretend, 16 
Can trace her mary windings to their end. 

Discern the fraud beneath the specious lure, 
Prevent the dangei , or prescribe the cure 
The clear harangue, and cold as it is clear, 

Falls soporific on the listless ear , 20 

Like quicksilver, the rhetoric they display 

* First publisliod in the same volume with the preceding 
poem, London, 1782, 8vo It was written before Table Talk, 
and was sent to Newton complete in January, 1781. (Letter 
to Newton, 21 Jan. 1781 ) 
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Shines as it runs, hut grasped at, shps away. 

Placed for his trial on this bustling stage, 

From thoughtless youth to ruminating age, 

F^fee in his wiU to choose or to refuse, K 

Man may improve the crisis, or abuse , 

Else, on the fatalist’s unrighteous plan. 

Say to what bar amenable were man 
With naught in charge, he could betray no trust. 
And if he fell, would fall because he must ; M 
If Love reward him, or if Vengeance strike. 

His recompense in both unjust alike 
Divine authority within his bioast 
Brings every thought, word, action, to the test , 
Warns him or prompts, approies him or restrains. 
As Reason, or as Passion, takes the reins S 6 
Heaven from aboie, and Conscience from within. 
Cry* in his startled car, '• Abstain from sm 
The world around solicits his desire. 

And kindles in his soul a treacherous fire, JO 
While, all his purposes and steps to guard. 

Peace follows Virtue as its sure reward. 

And Pleasure brings as surely in her train. 
Remorse, and Sorrow, and vindictive Pam. 

Man thus endued with an elective voice, 45 
Must be supplied with objects of his choice , 
Where’er he tuins, enjoyment and delight. 

Or present, or in prospect, meet his sight , 

Thosef open on the spot their honeyed store, 

• “Ciy Eds 1782, 1786, 1787, 1708, Southey “Cries,” 
Ed 1788, and subsequent editons except 1798, until 
Southey’s, also, Gnmshawe, Dale, and Bell 

t “ These,” Eds 1782, 1786, 1787, 1788, Southey, Dale, 
and Bell “Those,” Ed 1793, and subsequent editions 
unld ^\so Gnmtdiavri* 
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These * call him loudly to pursuit of more. so 
His unexhausted mine, the sordid vice 
Avarice shows, and virtue is the price , 

Here various motives his ambition raise. 

Power, Pomp, and Splendour, and the Thirst of 
Praise , 

There Beauty woos him with expanded arms , sv 
Even Bacchanalian Madness has its charms 
Nor these alone, whose pleasures less refined 
Might well alarm the most unguarded mind. 

Seek to supplant his inexperienced youth. 

Or lead him devious from the path of truth , so 
Hourly allurements on lus passions press, 

Safe in themselves, but dangerous in the excess. 

Hark * how it floats upon the dewy air ’ 

Oh what a djing, dying close was there ’ 

’Tis Harmony from yon sequestered bower, cs 
Sweet Harmony that soothes the midnight hour ; 
Long ere the charioteer of day had run 
His morning course, the enchantment was begun. 
And he shall gild yon mountain’s height again. 

Ere yet the pleasing toil becomes a pain to 

Is this the rugged path, the steep ascent, 

That Virtue points to^ Can a life thus spent 
Lead to the bliss she promises the u ise. 

Detach the soul from earth, andspeodhertotlieskies? 
Ye devotees to youi adoied emploj, 75 

Enthusiasts drunk with an unreal joj. 

Love makes the music of the blest above 
Heaven’s harmony is universal love, 

* “Those,” Ed 1782, and the others mentioned in the 
preceding note, in the instance of “ these ” “ These ,” Ed 

1793, and others mentioned in the pieccding note, in the 
instance of “ those ” 
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And earthly sonnda, though svreet and well combined, 
And lenient as soft opiates to the mind, so 

Leave Vice and Folly unsubdued behind. 

(irey dawn appears , the sportsman and his tram 
Speckle the bosom of tho distant plain , 

’Tis he, the Nimrod of tho neighbouring lairs, 

Save that his scent is less acute than theirs, ea 
For persevering chase, and headlong leaps. 

True beagle as the staunchest hound ho keeps. 
Charged with the folly of his life’s mad scone. 

He takes offence, and wonders what you mean , 
The joy, the danger and tho toil o’erpaj s , so 
’Tis exorcise, and health, and length of days ; 
Again, impetuous to the field ho flics. 

Leaps every fence but one, there falls and dies , 
Like a slain door, the tumbrel brings him home, 
Unmissed but by his dogs and by his groom. ss 
Ye clergy, while your orbit is your place. 

Lights of the vvoild, and stars of human race. 

But if eeoentno ye forsake your sphere. 

Prodigies* ominous, and viewed with fear , 

Tho comet’s baneful influence is a dream, lou 
Yours real, and pernicious in the extreme 
What then i — are appetites and lusts laid down 
With tho same ease thatf man puts onj his gown 
Will Avarice and Concupiscence give place. 
Charmed by the sounds, “ Your Reverence,” or 

“ Your Grace‘s” los 

* “ Prodigious,” Eds 1782, 1786, 1787, Southey, Dale. 
“ Prodigies Ed. 1788, and subsequent editions, except as 
stated above. 

t “The,” Eds 1782, 1786, Southey, Bell. “That,” 
Ed. 1787, and subsequent editions, except as stated above 
J It has been suggested that this should be “off,” not on,*' 
but all the editions have the latter 'word. 
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No. But his own engagement binds him fast, 

Or. if it does not, brands him to the last, 

What atheists call him, a designing knave, 

A mere church-juggler, hypocrite, and slave., 

Oh laugh or mourn with me, the rueful jest, no 
A casaocked huntsman, and a fiddling priest I 
He from Italian songsters takes his cue , 

Set Paul to music, he shall quote him too 
He takes the field, the master of the pack 
Cries — “ Well done, Saint ' ’ and claps him on the 
back 116 

Is this the patli of sanctity Is this 
To stand a way-mnik m the road to bliss 'i* 
Himself a wanderer from the narrow way, 

His siUy sheep, what wonder if they stray ? 

Go, cast your oi ders at your Bishop’s feet, lao 
Send your dishonoured gown to Monmouth Street,* 
The sacred function, in your hands is made — 

Sad sacrilege > no function, but a trade • 

Occiduus is a pastor of renown , 121 

When hollas prayed and preached the sabbath down. 
With wire and catgut ho concludes the day. 
Quavering and scmiquavenng care away. 

The full concerto swells upon your ear , 

All elbows shake Look in, and you would swear 
The Babylonian tyrant uith a nod 130 

Had summoned them to servo his golden god; 

So well that thought the employment seems to suit, 
Psalteiy and sackbut, dulcimer and flute. 

Oh fie ! ’Tis evangelical and pure , 

Observe each face, how sober and demure * iss 

* In 8t Giles’s, now named Dudley Street; long occupied 
by dealers in old clothes 
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Ecstasy sets her stamp on every mien, 

Ohms fallen, and not an eyc-bdl to be seen 
Still I insist, though music heretofore 
Has (^harmed me much (not even Occiduus more) 
Love, joy, and peace make harmony more meet uo 
For sabbath evenings, and perhaps as sweet.* 

Will not the sickliest sheep of every flock 
Resort to this example aa a rock, 

There stand, and jii.stify the foul abuse 

Of sabbath hours ivith plausible excuse*^ ii^ 

If apostolic gravitj bo free 

To play the fool on Sundaj s, v, hy not wo 

If he the tinkling harpsichord regards 

As inoflfcnsue, what offenco in caids ’ 

Strike up the fiddles, let us all be gay ' loo 

Laymen have leave to dance, if parsons plaj 
0 Italy ' — Thy a.tbbaths u ill bo soon 
Our sabbaths, closed with mummory and bnflbon , 
Preaching and pranks will share the motley scene, 


• A copy of the fiiNt etlition of thw pooin ■which belonged 
to the Manselsof Lathbury, contemporaries and neighbours of 
Cowper, IS now in Iho possession of my friend Mr Henrjt 
Gough, and lias been lf‘nt to me for the use of the present 
edition It contains \arious mil ginal notes in thehaiid-wiiting 
of Mr Mansel Dawkiu Mansol, and in them two clergymen, 
beneficed near Olncj, are stated to have been the originals of 
the cassocked huntsman and the fitldUng piiest It is un- 
desirable to publish the names, especially as one of them 
appears to be a mistake The pscudonyme Occiduus led the 
public to believe that one of the Wesleys was “ the pastor of 
renown,” whose Sunday eAcning concerts of instrumental 
music were condemned, and there is little doubt that the 
public ■were light, and that Co^wper’s neighbours were wrong, 
Cowper alludes to these conceits m a letter to Newton of the 
'Ith of September, 1781, in terras which point pretty distinctly 
to a Wesley, probably to Charles 
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Ours parcelled out, as thme have ever been, iss 
God's worship and the mountebank between. 
What^says the prophet ? Let that day be blest, 
With holiness and consecrated rest , 

Pastime and business both, it should exclude, 

A.nd bar the door the moment they intrude , u.u 
Nobly distinguished above all the six, 

By deeds m which the world must never mix 
Hear him again. He calls it a delight, 

A day of luxury, observed aright, lai 

When the glad soul is made Heaven’s welcome guest, 
Sits banqueting, and God pro\idea the feast 
But triflers are engaged and cannot come , 

Their answer to the call is — “ Not at home ’’ 

0 the dear pleasures of the velvet plain. 

The painted tablets, dealt and dealt again ' no 
Cards, with w'hat rapture, and the polished die. 
The yawning chasm of indolence supply • 

Then to the dance, and make the sober moon 
Witness of joys that shun the sight of noon 
Blame, cynic, if } oil can quadrille or ball, in 
The snug, close pai ty, oi the splendid hall 
Where Night, down-stooping fiom her ebon throne, 
Views constellations blighter than her own 
'Tis innocent, and harm]e.ss, and refined. 

The balm of care, Eljsmm of the mind i^u 

Innocent ' Oh ' if venerable Time 
Slain at the foot of Pleasure be no crime. 

Then, with his silvei beard and magic W'and, 

Let Comus rise Archbishop of the land, 

I.et him your rubric and your feasts prescribe, lej 
Grand Metropolitan of all the tribe 

Of manners rough, and coarse athletic east, 
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The rank debauch suits Clodio's filthy taste. 
Ruiillus, exquisitely formed by rule, 

No^ of the moral, but the dancing school, m 
Wonders at Clodio’s follies, in a tone 
As tragical, as others at his own 
Ho cannot drink five bottles, bilk the score, 

Then kill a constable, and drink five more. 

But he can draw a pattern, make a tart, les 

And has the Ladies’ Etiquette* by heart. 

Go, fool , and, arm in arm with Clodio, plead 
Your cause before a bar j'ou little dread , 

But know, the law that bids the drunkard die, 

Is far too just to pass the trifler by sdo 

Both baby-featured, and of infant size. 

Viewed from a distance, and with heedless eyes, 
Folly and Innocence aie so alike. 

The difference, though essential, fails to strike 
Yet J’olly over has a vacant stare, soo 

A simpering countenance, and a trifling air ; 

But Innocence, sedate, serene, erect. 

Delights us, by engaging our respect 
Man, Nature’s guest bv invitation sweet. 
Receives from hei both appetite and treat, 8io 
But, if he play tlie glutton and exceed. 

His benefactress blushes at the deed. 

For Nature, nice, as liberal to dispense. 

Made nothing but a brute, the slave of sense. 
Daniel ate pulse by choice — example rare I jis 
Heaven blessed the youth, and made him fresh 
and fair , 

Gorgonius sits, abdominous and vv'an, 

• Probably a popular volume in Cowper's day, but we 
have not found any book mth that exact title. 
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Like a fiat squab upon a Chinese fan 
He snuflfs far ofif the anticipated joy, 

Turtle and venison all his thoughts employ, sao 
Prepares for meals as jockeys take a sweat, 

0 nauseous ' — an emetic for a whet ! 

Will Providence o’erlook the wasted good ? 
Temperance were no virtue if He could. ssi 

That pleasures, therefore, or what such we call. 
Are hurtful is a truth confessed by all , 

And some that seem to threaten virtue less, 

StiU hurtful in the abuse, or by the excess. 

Is man then only for his torment placed. 

The centre of delights he may not taste ? aso 
Like fabled Tantalus, condemned to hear 
The precious stream still purling in his ear. 
Lip-deep m what ho longs foi, and yet curst 
With prohibition and perpetual thirst ? 

No, wrangler, — destitute of shame and sense, sss 
The precept that enjoins him abstinence. 

Forbids him none but the licentious joy, 

Whose fiuit, though fair, tempts only to destroy 
Remorse, the fatal egg by Pleasure laid 
In every bosom where her nest is made, 240 

Hatched by the beams of truth, denies him rest. 
And proves a raging scorpion in his breast 
No pleasure ' Are domestic comforts dead ? 

Are all the nameless sweets of friendship fled ? 

Has time worn out, or fashion put to shame, 245 
Good sense, good health, good conscience, and 
good fame ? 

All these belong to virtue, and aU prove 
That virtue has a title to your love. 

Have you no touch of pity that the poor 
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Stand starved at your inhospitable door ? 230 

Or if yourself, too scantily supplied, 

Need^help, let honest industry provide 
Earn, if you want , if you abound, impart , 

These both are pleasures to the feeling heart 
No pleasure 1 Has some sickly eastern waste 253 
Sent us a wind to parch us at a blast ? 

Can British Paradise no scenes afford 
To please her sated and indifferent lord ? 

Are sweet philosophy’s enjo 3 'inents run 

Quite to the lees^ And has religion none"^ aeo 

Brutes capable would* tell you ’tis a be. 

And judge you from the kennel and the sty. 
Delights like these, ye sensual and profane, 

Yc are bid, begged, besought to entertain , 

Called to those crystal streams, do je turn off, asi 
Obscene, to s« lU and swallow at a trough 5* 

Envy the beast, then, on whom Heaven bestovs 
Your pleasures, with no curse.s in the close 

Pleasure admitted in undue degree 
Enslaves the will, nor leaves the judgment free. 270 
Tis not alone the grape’s enticing juice 
Unnerves the moral powers, and mars their use, 
Ambition, .avarice, and the lust of fame, 

And woman, lovelj' woman, does the same. 

The heart, surrendered to the ruling power sn 
Of some ungoverned passion every hour, 

Finds, by degrees, the truths that once bore sw'ay. 
And all their deep impressions,t wear away , 

* “Should,'^ Eds 1782, 1786, Southey. “Would, ' 
Ed 1787, and subsequent editions, except Southey's 

t “ Impression,” Eds 1782, 1786, 1787, 1788, Southe> 

“ Impressions,” Ed 1793, and subsequent editions, except 
Southey's 
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So ooln grows smooth, in traffic current passeid, 
Till Caesar’s imago is effaced at last. sso 

The breach, though small at first, soon opening 
Wide, 

In rushes Folly with a full moon tide, 

Then welcome errors, of whatever sue, 

To justify it by a thousand lies. 

As creeping ivy clings to wood or stone, -”5 

And hides the rum that it feeds upon. 

So sophistry cleaves close to and protects 
Sin’s rotten trunk, concealing its defects 
Mortals whose pleasures arc their only caie. 

First wish to be imposed on, and then are soo 
And lest the fulsome aitiflec should fail. 
Themselves will hide ila coarseness with a icil 
Not mere industrious are the just and true 
To give to Virtue what is Virtue’s due , 

The praise of wisdom, comeliness, and worth, 2&1 
And caU her charms to public notice forth , 

Than Vice’s mean and disingenuous race 
To hide the shocking features of hei face 
Her form with diess and lotion they repair. 

Then kiss their idol, and pioiiouncc her fair, joo 
The sacred implement I now employ 
Might prove a mischief, or at best a toy, 

A trifle if it move but to amu.se , 

But if to wrong the judgment and abuse, 

Worse than a poniard in the basest hand, ios 
It stabs at once the morals of a land 

Ye writers of what none with safety reads, 
Footing it in the dance that Fancy leads. 

Ye novelists, who mar what ye would mend. 
Sniveling and diivehng folly w'lthoiit end. 


310 
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Whose corresponding misses fill the ream 
With sentimental frippery, and dream, 

Caught in a delicate, soft, silken net. 

By some lewd earl, or rakeheU baronet ; 

Ye pimps, who, under virtue’s fair pretence, sii 
Steal to the closet of young innocence, 

And teach her, unexperienced jet and green. 

To scribble as you scribbled,* at fifteen , 

Who, kindling a combustion of desire. 

With some cold moral think to quench the fire , sao 
Though all your engincciing proies in vain, 

The dribbling stream ne’er puts it out again 
Oh that a verse had power, and could command 
Far, far away, those flesh-flies of the land. 

Who fasten without mercy on the fair, tss 

And suck, and leave a craving maggot there ' 
Howe’er disguised the inflammatory tale, 

And covered with a fine-spun specious veil, 

Such writers, and such readers, owe the gust 
And relish of their pleasure all to lust Bso 

But the Muse, caglc-pinioncd, has in view 
A quarry more important still than you , 

Down, down the wind, she swims, and sails away. 
Now stoops upon it, and now grasps the prey 
Petronius > t all the Muses weep for thee , S36 

But every tear shall scald thy memory 
The Graces too, while Virtue at their shrine 
Lay bleeding under that soft hand of thine. 

Felt each a mortal stab in her own breast, 

• “Scribble:” 1782, 1786, Southey “Scribbled,” 1787, 
and subsequent editions, except Southey’s 
t Chesterfield and hie Letters to bis Son are, of conrse, the 
Petronius and the Epistles alluded to 
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Abhorred the sacrifice, and cursed the priest, no 
Thou polished and high-finished foe to truth, 
Greyb^rd corrupter of our hstening youth. 

To purge and skim away the filth of nee. 

That, so refined, it might the more entice, 

Then pour it on the morals of thy son, s« 

To taint his heart, was worthy of thine own ! 

Now, while the poison aU high life pervades, 
Write, if thou canst, one letter from the shade?, 
One, and one only, charged with deep regret. 

That thy worst part, thy principles, live yet , J£o 
One sad epistlo thence, may euro mankind 
Of the plague spread by bundles left behind 

’Tis granted, and no plainer truth appears. 

Our most important are our earliest years , 

The Mind, imprcsaiblo and 8oft,^with ease ssi 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 

And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clue 
That Education gives her, false or true 
Plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong, 
Man’s coltish disposition asks the thong, 300 

And without discipline the favourite child, 

Like a neglected forester, runs wild 
But we, as if good qualities would grow 
Spontaneous, take but httle pains to sow ; 

We give some Latin, and a smatch of Greek, 865 
Teach him to fence and figure twice a week, 

And having done, we think, the best we can, 
Praiso his proficiency, and dub him man. 

From school to Cam or Isis, and thence home. 
And thence with all convenient speed to Rome, S7o 
With reverend tutor, clad m habit lay. 

To tease for cash, and quarrel with all dayj 
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With memorandum-book for every town, 

And every post, and where the chaise broke down , 
Hia stock, a few French phrases got by heart, 370 
With much to learn, but nothing to impart. 

The youth, obedient to his sire’s commands. 

Sets off a wanderer into foreign lands , 

Surprised at all they meet, the gosling pair, 379 
With awkward gait, stretched neck, and silly stare. 
Discover huge oathedials bmlt with stone. 

And steeples towering high, much like our ow n. 
But show pecului light, by many a giin 
At Popish practices observed within. ssi 

Ere long some bowung, smirking, smart Abbd 
Remarks two loiterers that have lost their way. 
And being always piimed with jiohtesse 
For men of their appearance and address. 

With much compassion undei takes the task 
To tell them more than they have wit to ask , soo 
Points to insciiptions wheresoe’er they tread. 

Such as, when legible, were never read, 

But being cankered now, and half worn out. 

Craze antiquarian brains with endless doubt, 

Some headless hero, or some Coesar, shows — 395 

Defective only in his Roman nose , 

Exhibits elevations, drawings, plans, 

• This was originally written — 

With memorandum-book to minute down 

The several posts, and where the chaise broke down.” 
After the sheet had been pnnted off, the circumstance of the 
word “ down” being made to rhyme with itself first occurred 
to Cowper. He declared that the reviewers would sa}, 
“ Here is not only * down,* but ‘ down deny down* into the 
bargain ’* The leaf was accordingly cancelled, and the pas- 
sage altered 
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Models of Hereulanean pots and pans, 

And sells them medals, which, if neither rare 
Nor ancient, will be so, preserved with care 400 
Strange the reoita\ 1 from whatever cause 
His great improvement and new lights he draws, 
The squire, once bashful, is shamefaced no more, 
But teems with powers he never felt before , 
Whether increased momentum, and the foice 40-> 
With which from clime to dime he sped his course, 
As axles sometimes kindle ns they go. 

Chafed him, and brought dull nature to a glow , 

Or whether clearer skies and softer air, 

That make Italian flowers so sweet and fair. 410 
Freshening his lazy spiuts as ho run, 

Unfolded genially and spiead the man. 

Returning, he proclaims, by many a grace. 

By shrugs and strange contortions of his face, 

How much a duneo that has been sent to roam, m 
Excels a dunce that has been kejit at home 
Accomplishments have taken Virtue's place, 

And Wisdom falls before exterior grace , 

We slight the precious kernel of the stone, 

And toil to polish its rough coat nlono 120 

A just deportment, manners graced wuth ease, 
Elegant phrase, and figuio foimeil to please, 

Are qualities that seem to compithend 
Whatever parents, guardians, schools, intend , 
Hence an unfurnished and a listless mind, 425 
Though busy, trifling, enipt}', though lefined , 
Hence all that interferes, and dares to clash 
With indolence and luxury, is trash , 

While learning, once the man's exclusive pride. 
Seems verging fast towards the female side. 4SS 
vor, I 


I 
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Learning itself, received into a mind 
By nature weak, or viciously inclined, 

Servf^s but to lead philosophers astray, 

Where children would with ease discern the way , 
And of all arts sagacious dupes invent, 4S5 

To cheat themselves and gam the world’s assent. 
The worst is — Scripture warped from its intent. 

The carnage bowls along and all are pleased. 

If Tom be sober, and the wheels woU greased, 

But if the rogue be gone a cup too far, 440 

Left out his linchpin, or forgot his tar,* 

It suffers interruption and delay. 

And meets with hindrance in the smoothest way 
When some h)pothesis absurd and \ain 
Has filled with all its fumes a critic’s brain, 41s 
The text that sorts not with his darling whim. 
Though plain to otheis, is obscure to him. 

The Will made subject to a lawless force. 

All IS irregular, and out of course, 

And Judgment drunk, and bribed to lose his way. 
Winks haid, and tilks of darkness at noonday. 

A critic on the sacred book shoidd bo 
Candid and learned, dispassionate and free , 

Free from the wajward bias bigots feel. 

From Fancy’s influence, and intemperate Zeal, 4 M 
But above all (or let the wretch reft am. 

Nor touch the page he cannot but profane). 

Free fiom the domineering powei of Lust, 

A lewd interpreter is never just 

How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 

* The material with which wheels were greased in the 
daj 8 of Cowper. Fpon a joumej , a supply was ordinarily taken 
by coachmen. 
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Thou god of our idolatry, the Press ^ <8i 

By thee. Religion, Liberty, and Laws, 

Exert their influeneo, and advance their cause 
By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land befell. 
Diffused, make Eaith the vestibule of Hell, 465 
Thou fountain at which dunk the good and wise, 
Thou ever bubbling spring of endless lies, 

Like Eden’s dread probutionmj tree. 

Knowledge of good and evil is from thee. 

No wild enthusiast over jet could rest, 470 
Till half mankind weic like himself possessed 
Philosophers, who daiken and put out 
Eternal tuuh by tvcilistiiig doubt, 

Church-quacks, with pasMons under no command. 
Who fill the woild with dottiiiics contraband, 475 
Discoverers of tliej know not what, confined 
Within no bounds — the blind that load the blind, 
To streams of popiilir oi>inion drawn, 

Deposit in those shallows all then spawn 
The wiiggling fiy soon fill the crocks around, 48Q 
Poisoning the waters where then swarms abound. 
Scorned by the nobler tenants of the flood. 
Minnows and gudgeonsgorgetbu unwholesome food, 
The propagated mjriads spicad so fast, 

E’en Leeuwenhoek* himself would stand aghast, 
Emplojed to calculate the enormous sum, 486 
And own his crab-computing pow ors o’ercome 
Is this hjpeibole’ The world wmll knowm, 

* A Dutch philosopher, \\ho was among the fiist to bring 
to the notice of the vorld the wondcis made known by the 
microscope His long life (1632 1723) was passed in minute 
obserTatioos which tended towards the establishment of many 
great ecientidc truths The Crustacea and their ova were 
^quent subjects of bis experiments 
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Yoltr sober thoughts will hardly find it one. 

Flesh confidence the speculatist takes I'-o 

From^every hair-brained proseljte he makes, 

And therefore prints, himself but half dceeii ed. 

Till others have the soothing tale believed 
Hence comment after comment, spun as fine 
As bloated spiders draw the flimsj line , “lo 

Hence the same word, that bids oui lusts obej. 

Is misapplied to sanctify their sw .ly 
If stubborn Greek refuse to be his friend, 

Hebrew, or Syriac,^hall bo forced to bend , 

If languages and copies all cij, ‘ No ’’’ soo 

.Somebody proved it centuric.s .igo 
Like trout pursued, the critic in despaii 
Darts to the mud, and finds his safety there 
Women, whom custom has forbid to flv 
The scholar’s pitch (the scholar best know's why) 
With all the simple and unlettered pool, see 

Admire his learning, and almost adore , 

Whoever errs, the piicst can ne’er be wrong. 

With such fine words familiar to his tongue 

Ye ladies’ (for, indiffelcnt in your cau'-e, sw 
I should doserv e to forfeit all applause) 

Whatever shocks, or gives the least offence 
To virtue, delicacy, truth, or sense, 

(Try the criterion, ’tis a faithful guide), 

Nor has, nor can have. Scripture on its side .vi 5 
None but an author knows an author's cares. 

Or Fancy's fondness for the child she bears 
Committed once into the public arms. 

The baby seems to smile with added charms 
Like something precious ventured far from shore, 
’Tis valued for the danger’s sake the more. 521 
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He \ itws it with complacency supremo, 

Solicits kind attention to his dream, 

And daily more enamoured of the cheat. 

Kneels and aslis Heaven to bless the dear deceit ; 
So one, whose story serves at least to show 628 
Men loved their own productions long ago, 

Wooed an unfeeling statue for his wife, 

Nor rested till the Gods had gnen it life 

If some mcio driveller suck the sugared fib, sso 

One that still needs his leading string and bib, 

And piaise his genius, ho is soon repaid 
In praise applied to tlio s.ime part — his head , 

Foi ’tis a rule that liolds for ever true, 

Grant nio disccinmoiit, and I giant it you 'H 
Patient of ( oiitradiction as a child, 

Afiablc, humble, diffident, and mild. 

Such uas Sir Isaac, and such Bo}lo and Locke, 
Your blunderer is lus stuidy as a rock 
The cieaturo is so sure to kick and bite, 540 

A muletcei'b the man to set him right 
First Appetite enlists him Tiuth’s suoin foe. 

Then obstinate Self-uill confirms him so 
TeU him ho w.uidcis that his error leads 
To fatal ills that though the path he tioads bi 5 
Be flowery, and he see no cause of feai, 

Death and tho pains of Hell attend him there , 

In vain the slaie of ariogaiicc and pride. 

He has no hearing on the piudent side 
His still-refuted quirks he still repeats, S'o 

Now raised objections with now quibbles meets, 
Till sinking in the quicksand he (lefonds. 

He dies disputing, .and the conle.st ends , 

But not the mischiefs they still kdt b dimd. 
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Like thistle-seeds, are sown by every wind. m 
Thus men go wrong with an ingenious skill, 
Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will. 
And with a clear and shining lamp supplied, 

First put it out, then take it for a guide 
Halting on crutches of unequal size, seo 

One leg by truth supported, one by lies, 

They sidle to the goal with awkward pace, 

Secure of nothing, but to lose the race 

Faults in the life breed errors in the brain. 

And these, reciprocally, those again sss 

The mind and conduct mutually impiint 
And St imp their image in each other’s mint. 

Each sire and dam, of an infernal race, 

Begetting and conceiving all that’s base 

None sends his ariow to the mark in view, 670 
Whose hand is feeble, or his aim untrue 
For though, cro yet the shaft is on the wing 
Or when it first foisakes the elastic string, 

It err but little fiom the intended line, 

It falls at last, far u idc of his design , 675 

So ho who* seeks a mansion in the sky. 

Must watch his puipose with a slcdfast eye, 

That prize belongs to none but tho sincere. 

The least obliquity is fatal heic 

With caution taste the sweet Circean cup, seo 
He that sips often, at last drinks it up 
Habits are soon assumed, but w hen wo strivm 
To strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive. 

Called to the temple of impure delight. 

He that abstains, and he alone, does right. sss 

• “That,” EJs. 1782, 1786, Southey “Who,” Ed 
1787, and subsequent editions, except Southey’s 
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-If a wish wander that way, call it home, 

He cannot long be safe whose wishes roam 
But if you pass the threshold, you are caught^ 

Die then, if power Almightj' save you not 
Theie hardening by degrees, till double steeled, 6so 
Take leave of nature’s God, and God revealed. 

Then laugh at all you trembled at before. 

And joining the freethinkers’ brutal roar, 

Swallow the two gi.ind nostrums they dispense — 
That Scripluie lies, and blasphemy is sense 595 
If clemency revolted bj abuse 
Be damnable, then damned without excuse 

Some dream that they can silence, when they will, 
The storm of passion, and saj , “ Peace, be stiU i ” 
But, “ Thus far and no farther,” when addressed 
To the wild wav c, or wilder human breast, eoi 
Implies authority that never can, 

That never ought to bo the lot of man. 

But, Sluse, forbear , long flights forbode a fall, 
Stiike on the deep-tonod chord the sum of all sos 
Hear the just law — the judgment of the skies I 
He that hales trutli shall be the dupe of lies. 

And ho that will be cheated to the last, 

Delusions strong as Hell shall bind him fast 
But if the wanderer his mistake discern, 6io 

Judge his own wmys, and sigh for a icturii. 
Bewildered once, must ho bewail Ins loss 
For ever and for ever No — the Cross • 

There, and there only, (though the deist rave. 

And atheist, if Earth bear so base a slav e) 6i6 
There, and there only, is the power to save 
There no delusive hope invites despair, 

No mockery meets you, no deception there , 
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'rhe spells and charms that blinded you boibro, 

All vanish there, and fascinate no more Siio 

I am no preacher , let this hint suffice — 

The "Cross once seen is death to every vice , 

Else He that hung there suffered all his pom. 

Bled, groaned, and agonized, and died m vain. 


TRUTH 


Peiibaiitur trutino — Hon Lib ii Lp 1 



[an on the dubious waves of error tossed. 
His ship half foundered, and his compass 
lost, 

Sees, far as human optics may command, 
A sleeping fog, and fancies it dry land , 

Spreads all his canvass, every sinew plies, 5 

Pants for it, aims at it, enters it, and dies 
Then farewell all self-satisfying schemes, 

His w cll built S} stems, philosophic dreams . 
Ueccittul views of liituio bliss, farewell* 

He reads his stiitenec at tlic flames of Hell lo 
Hard lot of man, to toil for the reward 
Of virtue, and yet lose it ’ Wherefore hard ' 

Ho that would m in the race, must guide his horse 
Obedient to the customs of the course , 

Else, though unequalled to the goal he flics, is 
A meaner than himself shall gain the prize. 


Firbt published in the same volume as the preceding 
poems» London, 1782, 8 VO It was ivntten in January, 176U 
(Letter to^ewton, dated 2l8t Jan 1781 ) 
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Grace letda the right way ; if you choose the wrong, 
Take it and pensh ; but restrain your tongue . 
Charge not, with hght sufficient and left free, 

Your wilful siuoide on God’s decree 20 

Oh how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven’s easy, artless, unencumbered plan ' 

No meretricious graces to beguile, 

No clustering ornaments to clog the pile, 

From ostentation, as fiom weakness, free, 2,> 

It stands, like the cerulean arch we see, 

Majestic 111 its oun simplicitj 
Inscribed above the portal, from afai 
■Conspicuous as the brightness of a stai, 

Legible only by the light they give, 30 

Stand the soul-quiokening words — believe anp 

LIVE 

Too many, shocked at what should charm them most, 
Despise the plain direction, and are lost. 

“ Heaven on such terms they cry with proud 
disdain, 

'• Incredible, impo'sible, and \ain — i) 

Rebel, because ’t's c'"y to obey, 

And scorn, tor its own Siike, the gracious way 
These are the sober, in whose cooler brains 
Some thought of immoitality remains , 

The rest too busy, 01 too gay, to wait lo 

On the sad theme, their everlasting state, 

Sport for a day, and perish in a night, 

The foam upon the waters not so light 

Who judged the Pharisee ^ What odious cause 
Exposed him to the vengeance of the laws’ « 
Had he seduced a virgin, wronged a friend. 

Or stabbed a man to serve some private end’ 
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Was blasphemy his sin ? Or did he stray 
From the strict duties of the sacred day ? 

Sit long and late at the carousing board ? sd 

(S^uchwere the sins with which he charged his Lord) 
No — the man’s morals were exact ; what then ? 
’Twas his ambition to be seen of men, 

His virtues were his pride , and that one vice 
Made all his virtues gewgaws of no price ; 56 

He wore them as fine trappings for a show, 

A playing, synagogue-frequenting beau 

The self-applauding bird, the peacock, see— 
Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is ho > 

Meridian sunbeams tempt him to unfold 65" 

His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold , 

He treads as if, some solemn music near. 

His measured step weio governed by his ear. 

And seems to say — “ Ye meaner fowl, give place , 
I am all splendour, dignity, and grace ' " 65 

Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes. 
Though he too has a glory in his plumes 
He, C'hnstianlike, retreats with modest mien 
To the close copse, or far sequcstci ed green. 

And shines without desiring to be seen 70 

The plea of works, as arrogant and vain. 

Heaven turns from with abhorrence and disdain , 
Not more affronted by avowed neglect. 

Than by the mere dissembler’s feigned respect 
What is all righteousness that men devise, 75 
What, but a sordid bargain for the skies ? 

But Christ as soon would abdicate his own. 

As stoop from Heaven to sell the proud a throne 
His dwelling a recess in some rude rock. 

Book, beads, and maple dish, his meagre bUx^, so 
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In shirt of hair, and weeds of canvass dressed, 
Girt with a bell-rope that the pope has blessed, 
Adust with stripes told out for every eriroe. 

And sore tormented long before his time. 

His prayer preferred to saints that cannot aid, 83 
His praise postponed, and never to be paid, 

8 ee the sago hermit, by mankind admired, 

With all that bigotry adopts, inspired. 

Wearing out life in his religious whim, 

Till his religious ivhimsy wears out him. eo 

His works, his abstinence, his zeal allowed. 

You think him humble — God accounts him proud. 
High in demand, though lowly in pretence, 

Of all his conduct this tho genuine sense — 

My penitential stripes, my sticaming blood, 93 
Have purchased Heaven, and prove my title good 

Tuin eastward now, and Fancy shall apply 
To jour weak sight her telescopic eye 
Tho Bramm kindles on his own baio head 
Tho sacred fire, self-torturing his trade , 100 

His voluntary pains, severe and long. 

Would give a barbarous air to British song , 

No grand inquisitor could worse invent. 

Than he contrives to suffer well content. 

Which IS the saintlier worthy of the two ? lOo 
“ Past aU dispute, yon anchorite,” say you 
Your sentence and mine differ What's a name? 

I say the Bramm has the fairer claim 
If sufferings Scripture no where recommends, 
Devised by self to answer selfish ends, no 

Give saintship, then aU Europe must agree. 

Ten starveling hermits suffer leas than he. 

The truth is (if the truth may suit your ear. 
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And prejudico have left a passage clear) 

Pride has attained its most luxuriant growth, tIS 
And poisoned every virtue in them both. 

Pride may be pampered while the flesh grows lean ; 
Humility may clothe an English Dean ; 

That grace was Cowper's* — his, confessed by all — 
Though placed in golden Durham’s second stall, lao 
Not all the plenty of a Bishop’s board, 

His palace, and his lacqueys, and “ My Lord,” 
More nourish pride, that condescending vice. 

Than abstinence, and beggarj', and lice ; 

It thrives in misery, and ahundniit glows. lai 
In misery fools upon themsehes impose 

But why before us Protestants produce 
An Indian mystic, oi a French recluse. 

Their sin is plain, hut what have W'e to feui, 
Reformed and well instructed ’ You shall hear lao 

Yon ancient prude, t w hose wi thered featuresshow 
She might bo young some foity yeais ago, 

Her elbows pinioned close upon her hips, 

Her head erect, hei fan upon her lips. 

Her eyebrows aithed, her eyes both gone astray isa 
To watch yon aiiioious couple in their play. 

With bony and unkerchiefcd neck defies 
The rude inclemency of w’lntry skies. 

And sails with lappet head and mincing airs, 

* Spencer Cowper, second son of Lord Chancellor Cowpoi , 
iind second cousin of the poet, Dean of Durham from 1746 
to hij death in 1774 ** Golden Duiliam’s second stall^^js 

to be understood as alluding to the second place of digmty 
ni that ^ ealthy cathedral, not to that one of its prebendal stalls 
usually called the golden,” nvhich wasne\er held by Dean 
‘Stanhope 

t A prominent incident in Hogarth’s picture of Morning 
IS minutely described in this delineation of Miss Bndget. 
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Duly at olink of bell to morning jwayers, uo 
To thrift and parsimony much inclined, 

She yet allows herself that boy behind , 

The shivering urchin, bending as he goes. 

With slipshod heels, and dewdrop at his nose, 

His predecessor’s coat advanced to wear, us 
Which future pages yet are doomed to shaio. 
Carries her Bible tucked beneath his arm. 

And hides his hands to keep his fingers wai m. 

She, half an angel in her own account. 

Doubts not hereaftoi with the saints to mount, isl 
T hough not a grace appears on strictest search, 
Btft that she fasts, and, Uem, goes to church. 
Conscious of age, she lecollects her youth. 

And tells, not always with an eye to truth, isi 
Who spanned her waist, and who, where’er he came, 
Scrawled upon glass Miss Bridget’s lovely name , 
Who stole her slipper, filled it with Tokay, 

And drank the little bumper every day 
Of temper as envenomed as an asp, 

Censorious, and her every woid a wasp, iiio 

In faithful memory she records the crimes, 

Or real, or fictitious, of the times. 

Laughs at the reputations she has torn. 

And holds them dangling at arm's length in scorn 
Such are the fruits of sanctimonious pride, i6j 
O f mahee fed while flesh is mortified 
Take, Madam, the reward of all your prayers. 
Where hermits and where Bramms meet with then s. 
Your portion is wuth them , nay, never frown. 

But, if you please, some fathoms lower down no 
Artist, attend 1 your brushes and your paint-- 
Produce them — take a chair — ^now draw a Saint. 
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Oh sorrowful emd sad 1 the streaming tears 
Channel her cheeks, a Niobe appears. 

^s this a Saint ? Throw tints and aU away. m 
True Piety is cheerful as the day, 

Will weep indeed, and heave a pitying groan. 

For others’ woes, but smiles upon her own. 

What purpose has the King of Saints in view ? 
Why falls the Gospel like a gracious dew ? uo 
To coll up Plenty from the teeming earth. 

Or curse the desert with a tenfold dearth ? 

Is It that Adam’s offspring may be saved 
From serMle fear, or be the more enslaved? 

To loose the links that galled mankind before, fSs 
Or bind them faster on, and add still more ? 

The freeborn Christian has no chains to prove, 

Or, if a chain, the golden one of lo\e , 

No Fear attends to quench his glowing fires, 

What fear he feels his gratitude inspires. iw 
Shall ho, for such delneranee freely wrought. 
Recompense ill ? He trembles at the thought 
His master’s interest and his oivn combined. 
Prompt every movement of his heart and mind. 
Thought, word, and deed, his liberty evince, 195 
His freedom is the freedom of a prince 

Man’s obligations infinite, of course 
His life should prove that he perceives their force , 
His utmost he can render is but small. 

The principle and motive aU in all 20 

You have two servants, — ^Tom, an arch, sly rogue, 
From top to toe the Gets* now in vogue, 

* There may be readers of Cowper whom it may be neces- 
sary to remind, that Gets is the name of “ an arch, sly rogosf’ 
of a servant, who figures in two of the comedies of Terence. 
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Genteel, iip figure, easy m address, 

Moves without noise, and swift as an express, 
Beports a message with a pleasing grace, 205 
Expert in all the duties of his place ; 

Say, on what hinge does his obedience move ? 

Has he a world of gratitude and love ? 

No, not a spark — ’Us all mere sharper’s play ; 

He likes your house, your housemaid, and your pay ; 
Reduce his wages, or get nd of her, 211 

Tom quits you, with — “ Your most obedient, Sir.” 

The dinner served, Charles takes his usual stand. 
Watches your eye, anticipates command. 

Sighs if perhaps your appetite should fail, 215 
And if ho but suspects a frown, turns pale ; 
Consults all daj your interest and your ease. 
Richly rewarded if he can but please. 

And, proud to make his firm attachment known. 
To save jour life would nobly risk his own 220 
Now which stands highest in youi serious thought ? 
“ Charles, without doubt,” say you — and so he ought, 
One act, that from a thankful heart proceeds, 
Excels ten thousand mercenary deeds 

Thus Heaven approves, as honest and sincere, 225 
The work of generous love and filial fear. 

But, with averted eyes, the omniscient Judge, 
Scorns the base hireling, and the slavish drudge 
“Where dwell these matchless saints^” old Curio 
cries 

Even at your side. Sir, and before your eyes, 230 
The favoured few — the enthusiasts you despise. 
And, pleased at heart, because on holy ground 
Sometimes a canting hypocrite is found, 

Reproach a people with his single fall. 
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And cast his filthy raiment at them aU. 

Attend , — an apt similitude shall show. 

Whence springs the conduct that offends you so. 

Bee where it smokes along the sounding plain, 
Blown all aslant, a driving, dashing rain, 

Peal upon peal redoubling all around, 210 

Shakes it again, and faster, to the ground ; 

Now flashing wide, now glancing as in play. 

Swift beyond thought the lightnings tiart away. 
Ere yet it came, the traveller urged his steed. 

And hurried, but with unsuccessful speed , 245 

Now drenched throughout, and hopeless of his case, 
Ho drops the rein, and loaves liim to his pace. >> 
Suppose, unlooked foi in o scene so rude, 

Long hid by interposing hill or wood. 

Some mansion, neat and elegantly dressed, 250 
By some kind, hospitable heart possessed. 

Offer him warmth, security, and rest , 

Think with what pleasure, safe and at his ease, 

He hears the tempest howling in the trees , 

What glowing thanks his lips and heart employ, 2ji 
AMiile danger passed i.s tinned to present joy 
So fares it w'lth the sinner, w hen he feels 
A growing dread of vengeance at his heels , 

His conscience, like a glassy lake before. 

Lashed into foaming waves, begins to roar , 28O 

The law grown clamorous, though silent long. 
Arraigns him, charges him with every wrong. 
Asserts the rights of his offended Lord, 

And death or restitution is the word , 

The last impossible, he fears the first, 2ti,v 

And having well deserved, expects the worst. 

Then welcome refuge, and a peaceful home , 
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Oh for a shelter from the wrath to come ' 

Crush me, ye rocks , ye falling mountains, hide. 
Or bury me in ocean’s angry tide ! ' 270 

The scrutiny of those all-seeing eyes 
I dare not — “ And you need not,” God replies , 

“ The remedy you want I freely give , 

The book shall teach you , read, believe, and live I ” 
’Tis done — the raging storm is heard no more, 275 
Mercy receives him on her peaceful shore. 

And Justice, guardian of the dread command, 
Drops the red vengeance from his willing hand 
A soul redeemed demands a life of praise, 

"Henco the complexion of his future days, iso 
Hence a demeanour holy and unspecked. 

And the world’s hatred, as its sure effect. 

Some lead a life unblamcable and just. 

Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust . 

”’hey never sm — or if (as all offend) m 

Some trivial slips their daily walk attend. 

The poor are near at hand, tho charge is small, 

A slight gratuity atones for all 
For though the Pope has lost his interest here. 
And pardons are not sold as once they were, 220 
No Papist more desirous to compound, 

Than some grave sinners upon English ground 
That plea refuted, other quirks they seek — 

Mercy is infinite, and man is w'eak , 

The future shall obhteiate the past, 205 

And heaven, no doubt, shall be their home at last 

Come, then — a still, small whisper m your ear — 
He has no hope who"* never had a fear , 

•“That,” Eds 1782, 1786, Southey “Who;” Ed 
1787, and subsequent editions, except that of Southey. 

rot, r, T 
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And he that never doubted of his state, 

He may perhaps — perhaps he may — too late, ara 
ISie path to bliss abounds with many a snare j 
Learning is one, and wit, however rare. 

The Frenchman first m literary fame, 

(“ Mention him if you please , — Voltaire “ The 

same ”) 

With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 895 

Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died. 
The Scripture was his jest book, whence he drew 
Bon mots to gall the Christian and the Jew , 

An infidel in health , — “ But what when sick^” 
Oh, then, a text would toucli him at the quick ! sia” 
View him at Pans in his last career, 

Surrounding throngs the demigod revere. 

Exalted on his pedestal of pride. 

And fumed with frankincense on every side. 

Ho bogs their flattery w'lth his latest breath, aie 
And smothered in’t at last, is praised to death 
Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door. 
Pillow and bobbins all hci httlo store. 

Content though moan, and ihecrful if not gay, 
Shuiiling hci threads about the livelong day, 520 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night. 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 

She, for her humble sphere by nature lit. 

Has little understanding, and no wit. 

Receives no piaisc, but, though her lot be such, 825 
(Toilsome and indigent), she renders much ; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew. 

And in that charter reads, inth sparkling eyes, 
Her title to n treasure in the skies, sso 
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0 happy peasant 1 0 unhappy bard ! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 

He, praised perhaps for ages yet to come. 

She, never heard of half a mile from home , 

Ho, lost m errors his vain heart prefers, 336 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers 

Not many wise, rich, noblo, or profound 
In science, win one inch of heavenly ground ; 

And IS it not a mortifying thought, 

The poor should gam it, and the rich should not? sio 
No , — the voluptuaries, who ne’er forgot 
One pleasure lost, lose heaven without regret, 
Regret would rouse thorn, and give birth to prayer, 
Prayer would add faith, and laitli w oidd fix them 
there 

Not that tho Former of ns all in this, 845 
Or aught He does, is governed by caprice , 

The supposition is lojiletc with sin. 

And bears tho brand of blasphemy burnt in. 

Not so ; the silver tiiimpet's hc.ivenly call 
Sounds for tho poor, but sounds alike for all , sto 
Kings are invited, and would lungs obey, 

No slaves on eaith more welcome wore than they. 
But royalty, nobility, and state, 

Are such a dead, preponderating weight. 

That endless bliss (how strange soo'er it seem) 855 
In counterpoise, flies up and kicks tho beam 
’Tis open, and ye cannot enter — why ? 

“ Because ye will not,” Conyers'^’ would reply — 

• Dr Kichard Conv ers, rector of St Paul’s, Deptford, from 
1775 to his death m 1786, a distinguished evangelical prea- 
cher He was one of three clergymen whom Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin solicited to find a fitting residence for them, in 
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And he says much that many may dispute 
And cavil at with ease, but none refute. sw 

0 blessed effect of penury and want, 

The seed sown there, how vigorous is the plant ’ 
No soil like poverty for grow'th divine, 

As leanest land supplies the richest wine 
Earth gives too little, giving only bread, los 

To nourish pride, or turn the weakest head. 

To them, the sounding jargon of the schools 
Seems what it is, a cap and bells for fools , 

The light they walk by, kindled from above. 

Shows them the shortest waj to life and love , 87 j) 
They, strangers to the controversial field, 

Where deists, always foiled, yet scorn to yield, 
And never checked by what impedes the wise 
Believe, rush forward, and possess the prize 
Envy, ye great, the dull unlettered small, 375 
Ye have much cause for envy — but not all , 

We boast some iich ones vvliom the Gospel sways, 
And one who'* wears a coronet and prays ,t 
Like gleanings of an olive tiee they show, 

Here and there one upon the topmost bough. 880 
How readily, u])on the Gospel plan. 

That question has its answer — What is man? 
Sinful and weak, in cvoiy sense a wretch. 

An instrument whoso chords, upon the stretch. 
And strained to the last sciow that he can boar, 385 
Yield only discord 111 his Maker's ear , 

1767, on the death of Mr Unwin Dr, Con^ieis was then 
living at Helmslc} in Yorkshire 

’“That," Ms 1782, 1786, Southey “Who,” Ed 
1787 and subsequent editions, except Southey’s 
t William, second Earl ofDartmouth, patron of the living 
of OIney, and a fnend and correspondent of John Newton. 
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Once the blest residence of truth divine, 

Glorious as Solyma’s interior shrine, 

Where, in his oini oracular abode, 

Dwelt visibly the light-creating God, 89o 

But made long since, like Babylon of old, 

A den of mischiefs never to be told 

And she, once mistress of the realms around. 

Now scatteied wide, and no where to be found, 

As soon shall rise and reascend the throne, 396 
By native power and encigy her owm. 

As Nature, at her own peculiar cost. 

Restore to man the glories he has lost 
Jlo, bid the winter cease to dull the year. 

Replace the w andoring comet in his sphere, too 
Then boast (but wait for that unhoped-for hour) 
The self-restoring arm of human power 
But what IS man in his own proud esteem’ 

Hear him, himself the poet and the theme, 

A monarch clothed with m.ijesh and awe, 406 
His mind his kingdom, and his will his law, 

Glace in his mien, and gloiy in his eyes, 

Supreme on earth, and worthy of the skies, 
Sticngth in his hcait, dominion in his nod. 

And, thunderbolts excepted, quite a God I tio 
So sings he,chaniicd with his own mind and form, 
Tho song magnificent, the theme a worm * 

Himself so ninth the souicc of his delight, 

His Maker lias no beauty in his sight. 

Sec where he sits, contemplative and fixed, ns 
Pleasure and wonder m his features mixed. 

His passions tamed, and all at his control, 

How perfect the composure of his soul ’ 
Complacency has breathed a gentle gale 
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O’er all his tholighta, and srrelled his easy Bail; 4ao 
His books well trimmed, and in the gayest style, 
Like regimented* coxcombs rank and fUe, 

Adorn his intellects as well ns shelves, 

And teach him notions splendid ns themselves : 
The Bible only stands neglected there, 425 

Though that of all most worthy of his care. 

And, like an infant, troublesome awake. 

Is left to sleep for peace and quiet sake 

What shall the man deserve of humankind. 
Whose happy skill and industry combined 480 
Shall prove (what aigumcnt could never yet) 

The Bible an imposture and a cheat 
The praises of the libertine professed. 

The worst of men, and curses of the best 
Where should the living, weeping o’er his woes, tss 
The dying, trembling at the awftd close , 

Whore the botraved, foisaken, and oppressed. 

The thousands whom the world forbids to rest, 
Where should they find (those comforts at an end 
The Scripture jields) or hope to find, a friend’ 440 
Sorrow might muse hcrsvlt to madness then. 

And, seeking c\ilc fioni the sight of men, 

Bury herself in solitude profound, 

Grow frantic with her jiangs, and bite the ground 
Thus often Unbelief, giown siek of life, 4is 

Flies to the tempting pool, or felon knife , 

The jury meet, the coroner is short, 

And lunacy the vcidict of the court 

* “ Rogimentetl , ” Ed 1782, subsequent editions down 
to 1806 (2), also 1821, and Southev, “Regimental,” Eds 
1808, 1810, 1812, 1817, 1825, together with Dale, Bell, and 
Grimshaw e. 
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fle&tence, let the truth be kuo^, 

Such lunacy is ignoranOe alone, 4i6 

They knew not, what some bishops may not khou^, 
That Scripture is the only cure of woe ; 

That field of promise, how it flings abroad 
Its odour o’er the Christian’s thorny road 1 
The soul reposing on assured relief, i4S 

Feels herself happy amidst all her grief. 

Forgets her labour as she toils along. 

Weeps tears of joy, and bursts into a song 

But the same word that, like the polished Shafe, 
Ploughs up the roots of a believer’s care, 460 
• Kills too the flowery weeds, where'er they grow. 
That bind the sinner’s Bacchanalian brow. 

0 that unwelcome voice of heavenly love, 

Sad messenger of mercy from above, 

How does It grate upon his thankless ear, 465 
Crippling his pleasures wuth the cramp of fear 
His will and judgment at continual strife, 

That civil war embitters all his life , 

In vain he points his powcis against the skies. 

In vain he closes or averts liis ejes, 470 

Truth will intrude — she bids him yet beware , 

And shakes the scijitic in the scornei’s chair 
Though various foes against the Tiuth combine, 
Pride above all opposes her design. 

Pride, of a grow’th supeiioi to the rest, 476 

The subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest. 

Swells at the thought, and kindling into rage, 
Would hiss the cherub Mercy from the stage. 

“ And IS the soul indeed so lost,” — she cries, 

“ Fallen from her glory, and too weak to rise, 430 
Torpid and dull beneath a frozen zone. 
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Has she no spark that may be deem^ her own? 
Grant her indebted to what zealots call 
Cfraoe undeserved, yet surely not for all , 

Somb beams of rectitude she yet displays, 48 a 
B orne love of virtue, and some power to praise , 
Can lift herself above corpoieal things. 

And soaring on her on ii unborrowod wings. 
Possess herself of all that’s good or true. 

Assert the skies, and vindicate her due mo 

Past indiscretion is a venial ciime. 

And if the youth, unmellovved yet by time. 

Bore on his branch, luxuriant then and rude, 
Fruits of a blighted size, austere and crude, 
Maturer years shall happier stores produce, 485 
And meliorate the well concocted juice 
Then, conscious of her meritorious zeal. 

To Justice she may make her bold appeal. 

And leave to Mercy, mth a tranquil mind. 

The worthless and unfruitful of mankind ” 600 

Hear then how Mercy, slighted and defied. 
Retorts the affront against tho crown of Pnde 
“ Perish the viitue, as it ought, abhorred. 

And the fool w'lth it, who* insults his Lord 
Tho atonement a Kedccmcr's love has wrought 606 
Is not for you — the righteous need it not. 

Seest thou j on harlot, wooing all she meets. 

The worn-out nuisance of tho public streets. 
Herself from morn to night, from night to morn. 
Her own abhorrence, and as much your scorn , 510 
Tho gracious shower, unlimited and free. 

Shall fall on her, when Heaven denies it thee. 

•“That,” Eds 1782, 1786, Southey. “Who,” Ed. 
1787, and subsequent editions, except that of Southey 
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Of all tha;t Wisdom dictates this the dnft, 

That man is dead in sin, and life a gift ” 

“ Is virtue then, unless of Christian growth, 645 
Mere fallacy, or foolishness, or both ? 

Ten thousand sages lost in endless woe, 

For Ignorance of what they could not know 
That speech betrays at once a bigot’s tongue. 
Charge not a God with such outrageous wrong ” 

“ Truly, not I ! The partial light men have, 621 
My creed persuades me, well employed, may save , 
While he that scorns the noonday beam, perverse. 
Shall find the blessing unimproved, a curse 
Lst heathen worthies, whoso exalted mind 625 
Left sensuality and dross behind, 

Possess for me their undisputed lot. 

And take unenvied the reward they sought, 

But still in virtue of a Saviour's plea, 

Not blind by choice, but destined not to see. S 30 
Thoir fortitude and wisdom were a flame 
Celestial, though they knew not whence it came. 
Derived from the same source of light and grace. 
That guides the Christian in his swifter race , 531 
Their judge was Conscience, and her rule their law, - 
That rule, pursued w ith reverence and with awe. 
Led them, however faltering, faint, and slow. 

From what they knew, to what they wished to know. 
But let not him that shares a brighter day 
Traduce the splendour of a noontide ray, 640 
Prefer the twilight of a darker time. 

And deem his base stupidity no crime , 

The wretch who* shghts the bounty of the skves, 

• “That,” Eds 1782, 1786, and Southey “Who,” Ed. 
1787, Mid Buheequent editions, except Southey’s 
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And sinks, while favoured with the tneahs to rise, 
Shall find them rated at their full amount, 

Uhe good he scorned, aU carried to account.” 

Marshalling all his terrors as he came, 

Thunder, and earthquake, and devouring flame 
From Smai’s top Jehovah gave the law. 

Life for obedience, death for every flaw. eso 

When the great Sovereign would his will exptess. 
He gives a perfect rule — what can He less ? 

And guards it with a sanction as severe 
As Vengeance can inflict, or sinners fear . 

Else his own glorious rights He would disclaim, 656 
And man might safelj trifle with his name “ 
He bids him glow with unremitting love 
To all on Earth, and to Himseli above , 

Condemns the injuriousdcod,thc slanderous tongue. 
The thought that meditates a brother’s wrong , 660 
Brings not alone the more conspicuous part, 

His conduct, to the test, but tries his heart 
Hark ’ universal Nature shook and groaned , 
’Twas the last trumpet — see the Judge enthroned * 
Rouse all jour courage at joui utmost need, 565 
Now summon every viituc, stand and plead 
What' Silent‘S Is joui boasting heard no more? 
That self-renouncing wisdom, learned before, 

Had shed immoital glories on your brow. 

That all your virtues c.iiinot purchase now. 570 
All joy to the bclicvu ' Ho can speak — 
Trembling j ct happy, confident yet meek 

“ Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot. 
And cut up aU my follies by the root, 

I never trusted in an arm but thine, 675 

Nor hoped, but in thy righteousness divine ; 
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My praytTS and altns, imperfect and defiled, 

Were but the feeble efforts of a child ; 

Howe’er performed, it was their brightest part,, 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart , 680 

Cleansed in thine own all-purifying blood. 

Forgive their eiil, and accept their good ; 

I cast them at thy feet — my only plea 
Is what it was, dependence upon Thee ; 

While struggling in the lale of tears below, sbs 
That never failed, nor shall it fail me now ” 
Angelic gratulations icnd the skies, 

Pride falls unpitied, never more to rise, 

Sumility IS crowned, and Faith receives the prize 


EXPOSTULATION • 


Tantane, tarn patiens, nullo tcrtarame tolli 
Dona sines? — Vine v 390 



Tfi' weeps the ifuso lor Engfana'^ What 
appears 

In England’s case to move the Muse to 
tears 


Prom Bide to side of hei delightful islo. 

Is she not clothed with a perpetual smile ’ 
Can Nature add a charm, or Ait confer 
A new-found luxuiy, not seen in her^ 


* First pubhshed in the volume of poems, London, 17b2, 
8to. March 1781 may be assigned as the date of its com- 
positwm (Letter of Cowper to Newton, 18 March, 1781.) 
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Where under Heaven is Pleasure more pursued, 

Or where does cold Reflection less intrude ? 

Her fields, a rich expanse of wavy corn. 

Poured out from Plenty’s overflowing hom , lo 
Ambrosial gardens, in which Art supplies 
The fervour and the force of Indian skies ; 

Her peaceful shores, where busy Commerce waits 
To pour his golden tide through all her gates. 
Whom fiery suns, that scorch the russet spice is 
Of eastern groves, and oceans floored with ice. 
Forbid in \ain to push his daring way 
To darker climes, or climes of brighter day , 
Whom the winds waft where’er the billows roll,*’ 
From the world’s girdle to the fiozcn pole , 20 

The chariots bounding in her wheel- worn streets. 
Her vaults below, whcie every vintage meets. 

Her theatres, her levels, and her sports. 

The scenes to which not voiith alone resorts. 

But age, in spite of weakness and of pam, 25 
Still haunts, in hope to di earn of j outh again , 

All speak her liapp) — let the Muse look round 
From East to West, no soirovv can ho found. 

Or only w hat in cottages confined. 

Sighs unregarded to the jiassing wind 8 o 

Then wherefore weep foi England ^ What appears 
In England’s ease to move the Muse to tears 
The projihct* wept foi Israel, wished his eyes 
Were fountains fed with infinite supplies , 

For Israel dealt in lobbery and wrong, 35 

There were the scoincr’s and the slanderer’s tongue, 
Oaths used as plaj things or convenient tools, 


* Jeremiah, ix 1. 
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As Interest biased knaves, or Fashion fools , 
Adultery, neighing at his neighbour’s door , 
Oppression, labouring hard to grind the poor , i io 
The partial balance and deceitful weight , 

The treacherous smile, a mask for secret hate ; 
Hypocrisy, formality in prayer. 

And the dull service of tho lip were there , 

Her women, insolent and self-caressed, is 

By Vanity’s unwearied finger dressed. 

Forgot the blush that virgin fears impart 
To modest checks, and boi rowed one from Art, 
Were just such trifles, without worth or use, 

Js siUy pride and idleness produce , io 

Curled, scented, furbelowed, and flounced around, 
With feet too delicate to touch tho ground. 

They stretched tho neck, and rolled the wanton eye, 
And sighed for every fool that fluttered by. 

He saw his people slaves to every lust, 15 

Lewd, avaricious, airogant, unjust, 

He hoard tho wheels of an avenging God 
Groan heavily along tho distant road , 

Saw Babylon sot wide her two-leaved brass* 

To let the military’ deluge pass , 60 

Jerusalem a prey’, her glory soiled. 

Her princes captive, and her tioasurcs spoiled, 
Wept till all Israel heard his bittci cry. 

Stamped with his foot, and smote upon his thigh. 
But wept, and stamped, and smote his thigh, in vain , 
Pleasure is deaf when told of future pain, ee 
And sounds prophetic are too rough to suit 

• “ At the end of each street a little gate is formed in the 
wall along the 1 1 ver side and they are all made of brass ” 
Herodotus, trans Cary, p 78. 8vo. Lond 1850. 
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Ears long accustomed to the pleasing lute i 
They scorned his inspiration, and his theme, 
Pijonounced him frantic, and his fears a dream, 70 
With self-indulgonee winged the fleeting hours. 
Till the foo found them, and down fell tho towers. 

Long time Assyria bound them in her chain, 

Till penitence had purged the public stain, 

And Cyrus, with i denting pity moved, 7S 

Returned them happy to tho land they loved ; 
There, proof against prosperity, awhile 
They stood the test of her ensnaring smile. 

And had tho grace in scenes of peace to show, 

Tho Mrtuc they had leained in scenes of woo. 

But man is frail, and can but ill sustain 
A long immunity from grief and pain. 

And after all tho joys that Plenty leads. 

With tiptoo-stop Vico silently succeeds. 

When Ho that ruled them with ashepherd’s rod, es 
In form a man, in dignity a God, 

Came, not expected m that humble guise, 

To sift and search them with unerring eyes. 

Ho found, concealed beneath a fair outside, 

Tho filth of rottenness and woim of pndo, 90 
Their piety a system of deceit. 

Scripture employed to sanctifj tho cheat, 

The phansoo the dupe of his own art, 

Self-idolized, and yet a knaie at heart. 

When nations are to peiish in their sins, 95 
’Tis in the church tho lepiosy begins. 

The priest, whose office is, v ith zeal sincere. 

To watch the fountain, and preserve it clear, 
Carelessly nods and sleeps upon tho brink, 

While others poison what the flock must drink; 100 
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Or, waking at the call of laat alone, 

Infuses lies and errors of his own ■ 

His unsuspecting sheep believe it pure, 

And, tainted by the very means of cure. 

Catch from each other a contagious spot, io6 
The foul forerunner of a general rot 
Then Truth is hushed, that Heresy may preach, 
And all is trash that Reason cannot reach , 

Then God’s own image on the soul impressed 
Becomes a mockery and a standing jest, no 

And Faith, the root whence only can arise 
Tho graces of a hfo that wins the skies, 

L<»cs at oneo all \aluo and esteem. 

Pronounced by grej boards a pernicious dream 
Then Ceremony loads her bigots forth, ns 

Prepared to fight foi shadow's of no worth, 

While truths on which eteinal things depend. 

Find not, or hardly find, a single friend , 

As soldiers watch tho signal of command, 

They learn to bow', to kneel, to sit, to stand, no 
Happy to fill Religion’s vacant place 
With hollow foira, and gesture, and grimace 
Such, when the Toucher of his church was there. 
People and priest, the sons of Isiaol were , 

Stifi" in tho letter, lax in tho design ns 

And import, of thoir oracles divine. 

Their learning legendary, false, absurd. 

And yet exalted above God’s own word. 

They drew a curse from an intondod good. 

Puffed up with gifts they never understood iso 
Ho judged them with os terrible a frown, 

As if not Love, but Wrath, had brought Him down : 
Yet He was gentle as soft summer airs 
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Had grace for others’ sma, hut none for tbeire ; 
Through all He spoke a noble plainness ran — i.’S 
Rhetono is artifice, the work of man. 

And tricks and turns, that Fancy may devise. 

Are far too mean for Him that rules the skies 
The astonished vulgar trembled, while He tore 
The mask from faces never seen before , uo 

He stripped the impostors in the noonday sun. 
Showed that they followed all they seemed to shun. 
Their prayers made public, their excesses kept 
As private as the chambers where they slept , 

The Temple and its holy rites profaned 145 _ 

By mummeries He that dwelt in it disdained , 
Uplifted hands, that, at convenient times, 

Could act extortion and the worst of crimes, 
Washed with a neatness sciupuloiisly nice, 

And free from every taint but that of vice iso 
Judgment, however tardy, mends her pace 
When Obstinacy once has conquered Grace 
They saw distemper healed, and life restored. 

In answer to the fiat of his W'ord, 

Confessed the wonder, and with daring tongue, 155 
Blasphemed the authority from which it sprung 
They knew, by sure prognostics seen on high. 

The future tone and temper of the sky. 

But, grave dissemblers > could not understand. 
That Sm let loose speaks Punishment at hand. lOo 
Ask now of History’s authentic page. 

And call up evidence from every age , 

Display with busy and laborious hand 
The blessings of the most indebted land , 

What nation will you find, whose annals prove iM 
Bo rich an interest in Almighty love ? 
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Where dwell they now? Where dwelt in ancient day, 
A people planted, watered, blest as they ? 

Let ISgypt’s plagues, and Canaan’s woes proclaiip 
The favours poured upon the Jewish name, no 
Their freedom purchased for them, at the cost 
Of all their hard oppressors valued most , 

Their title to a country not their own. 

Made sure by prodigies till then unknown ; 174 
For them, the states they left made waste and void, 
For them, the states to which they went destroyed , 
A cloud, to measure out their march by day. 

By night a fire, to cheer the gloomy way , 

Tligt moving signal summoning, when best, i;9 
Their host to mo\c, and when it stayed, to rest. 
For them, the rocks dissohcd into a flood. 

The dew'S condensed into angelic food. 

Their very garments sacred, old yet new. 

And Time forbid to touch them as he flow , m 
Streams swelled aboicthc bank, enjoined to stand. 
While they passed thioiigh to their appointed land , 
Their leadei armed with meekness, zeal, and love. 
And graced with clear cicdeiitials fiom above , 
Themselves secured beneath the Almighty wing, 
Their Cod then captain,* lawgiver, and king, 190 
Crowned wnth a thousand victoiics, and at last. 
Lords of the conquered soil, there rooted fast,. 

In peace possessing what they won by war. 

Their name far published, and revered as far , 194 
Where will j ou find a race like theirs, endowed 
With all that man e’er wished, or Heaven bestowed? 

They, and they only, amongst aU mankind. 
Received the transcript of the Eternal Mind ; 

* Vide Joshua, v. 14 — (C 1782 ) 
o 


TOL. I. 
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Were trusted with his own engraven laws, 

And constituted guardians of his cause , MO 

Theirs were the prophets, theirs the priestly call. 
And theirs, by birth, the Saviour of us all 
In vain the nations, that had seen them nse, 

With fierce and envious 5'et admiring eyes. 

Had sought to crush them, guarded as they weic 
By power divine, and skill that could not err. m 
Had they maintained allegiance firm and sure. 
And kept the faith immaculate and pure. 

Then the proud eagles of all-conquenng Romo 
Had found one city not to be o’ercomc , 210 

And the twelve standards of the tribes unfurled* 
Had bid defiance to the m at ring world 
But Grace abused bring'^ fiuth the foulest deeds, 
As richest soil the most Invariant weeds 
Cured of the golden calves, their fathers’ sm, 215 
They set up self, that idol-god, within , 

Viewed a delivoior with disdain and hate, 

Who left them still a tributary state , 

Seized fast his hand, hold out to set them free 
From a worse yoke, and nailed it to the tree . 220 
There was the consummation and the crown, 

The flower of Israel’s infamy full blown , 

Thence date their sad declension, and their fall, 
Their woes, not yet repealed, thence date them all. 

Thus feU the best instructed in her day, 225 
And the most favoured land, look where we may. 
Philosophy indeed on Giccian eyes 
Had poured the day, and cleared the Roman skies , 
In other climes perhaps creative Art, 

With power surpassing theirs, performed her part, 
Might give more life to marble, or might fiU 28i 
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The glowing tablets with a juster skill, 

Might shine in fable, and grace idle themes 
With all the embroidery of poetic dreams , 

’Twas theirs alone to dnc into the plan 285 

That Truth and Mcuy had revealed to man. 

And while the woild beside, that plan unknojvn. 
Deified useless wood oi senseless stone, 

They breathed in faith then well directed prayers. 
And the true God, the God of truth, was theirs. 

Their glory faded, and then race dispersed, 2 H 
The last of nations now, though onco the first , 
They warn and leach the pi oudcsl, would they learn, 
“ Seep wisdom, or meet lengeince in jour turn i 
If we escaped not, if Heaven spared not us, 215 
Peeled, scattered, and exterminated thus , 

If Vice rcceiiod her lotnbiition due, 

When wo were Msited, what hope for you? 

When God arises, w ilh an aw ful frown. 

To punish lust, or pluck presumption down , 260 

When gifts perverted, or not duly prized. 

Pleasure o'crvalucd, and his grace despised. 
Provoke the vengeance of Ins righteous hand, 

To pour down wrath upon a thanlJess land. 

He will ho found impartially soieie, 256 

Too just to wink, or speak the guilty clear ” 

0 Israel, of all nations most undone ! 

Thy diadem displaced, thy sceptre gone ; 

Thy temple, once thy glorj-, fallen and rased, 

And thou a worshipper e’en where thou mayst ; 
Thy services, once holy without spot, 201 

Mere shadows now, their ancient pomp forgot j 
Thy Levites, once a consecrated host. 

No longer Levitcs. and then lineage lost, 
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And thou thyself o’er every country sown, aes 
With none on earth that thou canst call thine own ; 
Cry aloud, thou that sittest in the dust. 

Cry to the proud, the cruel, and unjust. 

Knock at the gates of nations, rouse their fears. 
Say Wrath is coming, and the storm appears, 270 
But raise the shrillest cry m British ears 
What ails thoe, restless as the waves that roar 
And fling their foam against thy chalky shore ? 
Mistress, at least while Proiidence shall please. 
And trident-bearing queen of the wide seas, 275 
Why, having kept good faith, and often shown 
Friendship and truth to others, findost thou noffe ? 
Thou that hast set the persecuted free, 

None interposes now to succour thee. 

Countries indebted to thy power, that shine 280 
With light derived fioni thee, would smother thine , 
Thy very children watch foi tliy disgrace, 

A lawless brood, and curse thee to thy face , 

Thy rulers load thy credit, yeai hy year, 

With sums Peruvian mines could never clear, 265 
As if, like arches built with skilful hand. 

The more ’twerc picsscd the firmer it would stand 
The cry in all thy ships is still the same, 

“ Speed us aivay to battle and to fame >’ 

Thy mariners exploic the wild expanse, 290 

Impatient to descry the flags of France, 

But, though they fight as thine have ever fought. 
Return ashamed, without the wreaths they sought. 
Thy senate is a scene of civil jar. 

Chaos of contrarieties at war, 295 

W'here sharp and solid, phlegmatic and light. 
Discordant atoms meet, ferment, and fight , 
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Where Obstinacy takes his sturdy stand, 

To disconcert what Policy has planned , 

Where Policy is busied, all night long, soo 

In setting right what Faction has set wrong ; 
Where flails of oratory thresh the floor. 

That yields them chaff and dust, and nothing more 
Thy racked inhabitants repine, complain. 

Taxed till the brow of Labour sweats in vain , 305 
War lays a burden on the reeling state, 

And Peace does nothing to relieve the weight; 
Successive loads succeeding broils impose, 

And sighing millions prophesy the closo * 

'Is adverse Providence, when pondered well, 310 
So dimly writ, or difficult to spell. 

Thou canst not read, with readiness and ease. 
Providence adverse in events like these ? 

Know then, that Heavenly Wisdom on this ball 
Creates, gives birth to, guides, consummates all; 
That, while laborious and quick-thoiighted man. 
Snuffs up the praise of what he seems to plan. 

He first conceives, then perfects his design. 

As a mere instrument in hands divine 

Blind to the working of that societ Power 32 o 

That balances tho wings of every hour. 

The busy trifler di earns himself alone. 

Frames many a purpose, and God works his own 
States thrive or wither, as moons wax and wane. 
E’en as his will and his decrees ordain ; 323 

While Honour, Virtue, Piety, bear sway. 

They flourish , and, as these decline, decay. 

• Written at the disastrous close of the American •war, 
when there -was not only great loss of public spirit within Eng- 
land, but, also, a combination against her of the chief powers 
of Europe* 
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In just reselLtment of hio injured laws, 

He pours contempt on tlmm, and on their oauaej 
Strikes the rough thread of error right athwait 880 
The web of every sehemo they havo at heart , 

Bids rottenness invade, and bring to dust, 

The pillars of suppoit m which they trust. 

And do his errand of disgrace and shame. 

On the chief strength and gloiy of the fiaino. sss 
None over jet impeded wli.it Ho wrought, 

None bars Him out from liis most secict thought. 
Darkness itself bcfoi c his cj c is light, 

And Hell’s close mischief naked in his sight. 

Stand now and judge thj-self — Hast thouincunied 
His anger who can waste thee with a word, 341 
Who poises and piopoitioiis sea and land. 
Weighing them in tha hollow of his hand, 

And in whose awful sight all nations seem 
As grasshoppers, as dust, a drop, a dream 9 345 

Hast thou (a sacrilege his soul abhors) 

Claimed all the gloiy of tlij prosperous wars’ 
Proud of thy fleets and armies, stolen the gem 
Of his just praise, to lavish it on them ’ 

Hast thou not learned, what thou art often told, 3 .io 
A truth still sacrod, and believed of old, 

That no success attends on spears and swords 
Unblest, and that the battle is tho Lord’s ’ 

That Courage is his creature , and Dismay 
Tho post that at his bidding speeds away, S 5 b 
G hastly in feature, and his stammering tongue 
With doleful rumour and sad presage hung, 

To quell the valour of the stoutest heart. 

And teach tho combatant a woman’s part ? 

That He bids thousands fly when none pursue, sso 
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Saves as He will, by many or by few, 

And claims for ever, as his ro}^ right, 

The event and sure decision of the fight ? . 

Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom’s breast. 
Exported slavery to the conquered East ^ ses 
Pulled down the tyrants India served with dread. 
And raised thjself, a greater, in their stead ^ 

Gone thither armed and hungry, returned full. 

Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 

A despot big with povvei obtained by wealth, sro 
And that obtained by rapine and by stealth 
With Asiatic vices stored thj mind. 

But left their virtues and thine own behind. 

And having trucked thy soul, brouglit liomc the fee. 
To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee’ Si5 

Hast thou, by statute, shoved from its design. 
The Saviour’s feast, his own blest bread and wine. 
And made the symbols of atoning giaco 
An office key, a picklock to a place. 

That infidels may piovo their title good, aso 

By an oath dipped in satramcntal blood ? 

A blot that will be still a blot, in spito 
Of all that grave apologists may wato. 

And though a Bishop'*' toil to clcmsc the stain. 

Ho wipes and scours tho silver cup m vain 385 
And hast thou sworn on every slight pretence. 

Till perjuries are common as bad pence, 

* Bisliop Warburton, and liib I>say on the Alliance be- 
twpcn Church and State, and the Necessity and Equity of a 
Te^st Law, aie the pielatc and the publication alluded to 
The subject of the Sacramental Test, the blot here alluded to, 
la so rapidly becoming obsolete, that some editor of Cowper will 
ere long find it necessary to explain what ■was meant by that 
political application of the most aolemn of religions serTices 
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While thousands, careless of the damning sin, 

Kiss the book’s outside, who ne’er look ■within?* 

ft 

• A passage which originally followed in this place was 
cancelled before publication, and the succeeding paragraph 
substituted in its jdace Mr Gough’s copy of the Hist 
edition, ^before alluded to, hss the leaf as at first printed, 
without any notice of the cancellation , and Southey had ac- 
cess to a copy, perhaps the poet’s piesentation copy to Mr 
Bull, which possessed both the canfcllcd and the substituted 
leaves The objection which led to the cancellation of the 
passage aiose iii the mmd of Cowper himself Finding, 
upon consultation with Ins friend Newton, that they united 
m condemnation of the oiiginal passage, Cowper instantly 
euppiessed it It has Ixen suppo‘‘Od that the withdiawal was 
a consequence of Cowpti’s having become acquainted witS 
his Roman Catholic fi lends at Weston, but the cancellation 
took place in 1781, w Inlsl Cow perS intimacy with the Throck- 
mortons did not a^)^c until l7vS4 Sec Letters of Cowper to 
Johnson, 27 Nov 1781, and to Newton, 27 Nov 1781, 14 
Dec 1781, and luMa\,1784 The following is the suppressed 
passage as it stands lu Mi Gough’s copy — 

“ Hast thou admitted with a blind, fond trust, 

The he that buin’d tlij fathci’s bones to dust, 

That adjudg’d them heretics, then sent 

Their souls to Heav’n, and curs’d them as they went? 

The lie that Scriptuio ‘strips of its disguise, 

And e\et rates above all other lies, 

The he that clips a lock on mercy’s plan, 

And gives the kev to yon intirni old man, 

Who once insconc’d in apostolic chan 
Is deified, and sits omniscient there. 

The he tliat knows no kindicd, owns no fnend 
But him that makes its ptogiess his chief end, 

That having spilt much blood, makes that d boast, 

And canonizes him that slicds the most? 

Away' with chanty that sooths a he, 

And thrusts the tmtli with scorn and anger by; 

Shame on the candour and the gracious smile 
Bestow d on them that light the martyrs pile, 

While insolent disdain in fiowns express’d 
Attends the tenets that endur’d that test 
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Hast thou, when Heaven has clothed thee with 
disgrace, seo 

And long provoked, repaid thee to thy face, 

{For thou hast known eclipses, and endured 
Dimness and anguish, all thy beams obscured. 
When Sm has shed dishonour on thy brow. 

And never of a sabler hue than now) 395 

Hast thou, with heart pci verse and conscience seared. 
Despising all rebuke, still persevered. 

And having chosen evil, scorned the voice 
That cried “ Repent <” — ^and gloried m thy choice 
Thy fastings, when calamity at last 400 

Suggests the expedient of a yearly fast, 

What mean they’ Canst thou di earn there is a power 
In lighter diet at a later hour. 

To charm to sleep the threatening of the skies. 
And hide past folly from all-seeing eyes ’ 40 S 

The fast that wins deliverance, and suspends 
The stroke that a vindictive God intends. 

Is to renounce hypocrisy, to draw 
Thy life upon the pattern of the law , 

To war with pleasure, idolized before , 410 

To vanquish lust, and wear its yoke no more 
All fasting else, whate’er bo the pretence. 

Is wooing mercy by renewed oifonco 

Hast thou within thee sin,* that in old time 
Brought fire from Heaven, the sex-abusing crime. 

Grant them the rights of men, and while they cease 
To vex the peace of others, grant them peace, 

But trusting bigots whose false zeal has made 
Treach’ry their dutj, thou art self betray’d ” 

* “ Sin,” Eds 1782, 1787, and subsequent editions, ex- 
cept Southey’s “ Sms,” Ed. 1786, and Southey. 
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Whose horrid perpetration stamps disgrace 4 ]« 
Baboons are free from, upon human race ? 

Think on the fruitful and well watered spot, 

That fed the flocks and herds of wealthy Lot, 
Where Paradise seemed still vouchsafed on eaith, 
Burning and scorched into perpetual dearth, 42 i 
Or, in his words who damned the base desire, 

“ Suffering the vengeance of eternal fire,”* 

Then Nature, injured, scandalized, defiled, 
Unveiled her blushing cheek, looked on, and smiled, 
Beheld with joy the lovely scene defaced, dze 
And praised the wrath that laid her beauties waste. 

Far be the thought from any verse of mine, » 
And farther still the formed and fixed design. 

To thrust the charge of deeds that I detest 450 
Against an innocent, unconscious breast , 

The man that dares traduce, because he can 
With safety to himself, is not a man. 

An individual is a sacred mark, 

Not to bo pierced m play, or in the dark, 4 sv 
But public censure speaks a public foe. 

Unless a zeal for virtue guide the blow. 

The priestly brotherhood, devout, sincere. 

From moan self-interest and ambition clear. 

Their hope in Heaven, servility then scorn, 440 
Prompt to persuade, expostulate, and warn. 

Their wisdom pure, and given them from above, 
Their usefulness ensured by zeal and love. 

As meek as the man Moses, and withal 

As bold as, in Agiippa’s presence, Paul, 445 

Should fly the World’s contaminating touch, 


• Jade, 7 
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Jloly and unpolluted — are tiuno sucli ? 

Except a few with Eli’s spirit blest, 

Hopbni and Phmeas may describe the rest. ^ w 
Where shall a teacher look, in days like these, 
For ears and hearts that he can hope to please ‘i’ 

“ Look to the poor , the simple and the plain 
Will hoar perhaps thy salutary strain : 

Humility IS gentle, apt to learn. 

Speak but the i^oid, will listen and return,” 

Alas, not so l the poorest of the flock 
Are proud, and set their faces as a rock , 

Domed that cai thly opulem e they choose, 

Cod’s better gift they scott at, and refuse 
“ The rich, tlio pioducc of a nobler stem, 460 
Are more intelligent at least, — try them ” 

Oh tain inquiry ' they without remorse 
Aie altogellicr gone a detious coiirso, 

Where* beckoning Pleasure leads tliem , wildly stray, 
Have burst the bands, and c.ist tlio yoke away 463 
Now borne upon the wings of Truth sublime, 
Rcmcw thy dim original and prime 
This island, spotf of uiireelaimed rude earth, 

The cradle that rcccucd tlioc at thy birth, 

Was rocked by many a lough Norwegian blast, 470 
And Danish bowlings scared thoo as they passed , 
For thou wast born amid the dm of arms. 

And sucked a breast that panted with alarms, 

* “ When,” in'itead of “wheio,” uept intoLds 180S, 1810, 
1812, 1817 The earlier and later editions are conaiatent in 
the right reading 

t “Island spot,” Eds 1782, 1780, 1787, 1788 “Island, 
spot,” Eds 1793, 1794, 1798, 1799, 1800, 1803, 1805, 1806, 
1808, 1810, 1812, 1817, 1821, 1825, Grimshawe, Dale 
“ Island-spot ,” Eds Southey and Bell 
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Whfle yet thou wast a grovelling, puling chit, m 
Thy hones not fashioned, and thy joints not knit. 
The Roman taught thy stubborn knee to bow. 
Though twice a Csesar could not bend thee now : 
His victory was that of orient light. 

When the Sun's shafts disperse the gloom of night. 
Thy language at this distant moment shows m 
How much the country to the conqueror owes. 
Expressive, energetic, and refined. 

It sparkles with the gems he left behind 
He brought thy land a blessing when he came. 

Ho found thee savage, and he left thee tame , iss 
Taught thee to clothe thy pinked and painted hide, 
And grace thy figure with a soldier’s pride , 

He sowed the seeds of older where he went, 
Improved thee far beyond his own intent, 

And while he ruled thee by the sword alone, 490 
Made thee at last a wariior like Ins own 
Religion, if in heavenly truths attired, 

Needs only to be seen to be admired , 

But thine, as dark as witcheries of the night, 

Was formed to harden hearts and shock the sight ; 
Thy Druids struck the well strung harps they bore. 
With fingers deeply dyed in human gore , 497 

And while the victim slowly bled to death, 

Upon the rolling* chords rung out his dying breath. 

Who brought the lamp that with awatongf beams 
Dispelled thy gloom, and broke away thy dreams, 601 
Tradition, now decrepid and worn out, 

• “ Tolling Eds. 1782, 1786, 1787, Southey, Bell “ Roll- 
ing Ed 1788, and subsequent editions, except those before 
mentioned 

t “Awakening,” Eds 1782, 1786, 1787, Southey “Awa- 
king Ed. 1788, and anbsequeat editions, except Southey's 
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Babbler of ancient fables, leaves a doubt : 

But still light reached thee , and those gods of thine;, 
Woden and Thor, each tottering in his shrine, ,606 
Foil broken and defaced at their* own door. 

As Dagon in Philistia long before. 

But Rome, with sorceries and magic wand. 

Soon raised a cloud that darkened every land , 

And thine was smothered in the stench and fog 6io 
Of Tiber’s marshes and the papal bog 
Then priests with bulls, and briefs, and shaven 
crowns. 

And griping fisls, and unrelenting frowns, 
legates, and delegates, with pow'ers from hell, 
Though heavenlj in pretension, fleeced thee well, sis 
And to this hour, to keep it fresh m mind. 

Some twugs of that old scourge aie left behind f 
Thy soldiery, the Pope’s w ell managed pack. 

Were trained beneath his lash, and knew the smack. 
And when he laid them on the scent of blood, 620 
Would hunt a Saracen through fire and flood 
Lavish of life, to w in an empty tomb, 

That proved a mint of wealth, a mine to Rome, 
They left their bones benc.itli unfiiendly skies. 

His worthless absolution all the prize 625 

Thou wast the veriest slave, in days of yore. 

That ever diagged a chain, or tugged an oar , 

Thy monarohs arbitrary, fierce, unjust. 

Themselves the slaves of bigotry or lust. 

Disdained thy counsels, only in distress, 680 

Found thee a goodly sponge for Power to press. 

* “His,” Ed 1782, and subsequent editions, except 1793, 
1794, 1798, 1799, 1800, and Gnrashawo. 

t Which maybe found at Doctors’ Conuaons. — (C 1782 ) 
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Thy chiefs, the lotds of many a petty fee, 
Provoked and harassed, in return plagued thee ; 
CaHed thoo away from peaceable employ. 

Domestic happiness and rural joy, 635 

To waste thj life in arms, or lay it down 
In causeless feuds and bickerings of their own 
Thy parliaments adored, on bended knees, 

The sovereignty they were convened to please, 
Wlialo’or was asked, too timid to resist, 6io 

Complied with, and were graciously dismissed. 
And if some Spartan soul a doubt expressed, 

.And blushing at the tameness of the rest. 

Dared to suppose the subject had a choice. 

He was a traitor by the general voice 645 

0 slave t with powers thou didst not dare exert. 
Verse cannot stoop so low as thy desert , 

It shakes the sides of splenetic Disdain, 

Thou self-entitled ruler of the main. 

To trace thee to the date wdicn yon fair sea, 65o 
That clips thy shores, had no such charms for thee , 
When other nations flew from coast to coast. 

And thou Imdst neither fleet nor flag to boast 
Kneel now, and lay thy forehead in the dust , 
Blush, if thou canst , not petrified, thou must 655 
Act but an honest and n faithful part , 

Compare what then thou vvast, with what thou art; 
And God's disposing providence confessed, 
Obduracy itself must yield the rest — 

Then thou art bound to serve him, and to prove, 560 
Hour after hour, thy gratitude and love 

Has he not hid thee, and thy favoured land. 

For ages safe beneath his sheltering hand. 

Given thee lus blessing on the clearest proof, 
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Bid nations leagued against thee stand aloof, 

And charged Hostility and Hato to roar 
Where else they would, but not upon thy shore ? 
His power secured thco, when presumptuous Spam 
Baptized her fleet Invincible in vain , 

Her gloomy monarch, doubtful, and resigned 6 T 0 
To e\ery pang that racks an anxious mind, 

Asked of the waves that broke upon his coast, 

“ What tidings’” and thesurgo replied — "All lost t” 
And when the Stuart, leaning on the Scot, 

Then too much feared, and now too much forgot, 675 
Pierced to the very centre of the realm,* 

Axid hoped to seize his abdicated helm, 

’Twas but to prove how quickly, n ith a frown, 

He that had raised thee, could h.r.e plucked thco 
down 

Peculiar is the grace by theo possessed, sso 

Thy foes implacable, thy land at rest , 

Thy thunders travel over earth and seas. 

And all at home is iilcasure, iiealth, and ease 
’Tis thus, extending his tempestuous arm. 

Thy Maker fills the nations with alarm, 685 

While his own hca\en surveys the troubled scene, 
And feels no change, unshaken and serene 
Freedom, in other lands scarce known to shine, 
Pours out a flood of splendoui upon thine ; 

Thou hast as bright an interest in her rays, m 
As ever Roman had in Romo’s best days 
True freedom is where no restraint is known 
That Scripture, Justice, and Good Sense disown ; 
Where only Vice and Injury are tied, 

• The march of Prince Charlea to Derby, in 1745, is of 
course alluded to 
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And fU from shore to shore is free beside, sss 
Such freedom is , — and Windsor’s hoary towers 
Stood trembling at the boldness of thy powers, 
That won a nymph on that immortal plain. 

Like her the fabled Phoebus wooed in vain . 

He found the laurel only — happier you, eoo 

The unfading laurel, and the virgin too '* 

Now think, if Pleasure have a thought to spare. 
If God himself be not beneath her care, 

If Business, constant as the wheels of time. 

Can pause one hour to read a serious rhyme, oos 
If the new mail thy merchants now receive. 

Or expectation of the next, give leave. 

Oh think, if chargeable with deep arrears 
For such indulgence gilding all thy years. 

How much, though long neglected, shining yet, eio 
The beams of heavenly truth have swelled the debt! 
When persecuting zeal made ro}al sport 
With tortured innocence in Mary’s court, 

And Bonner, blithe as shepherd at a w'ake. 
Enjoyed the show, and danced about the stake , ei 6 
The Sacred Book, its value understood, 

Received the seal of martyrdom in blood 
Those holy men, so full of truth and grace. 

Seem to reflection of a different race, 

Meek, modest, venerablo, wise, sincere, 620 

In such a cause they could not dare to fear , 

They could not purchase earth with such a pnze. 
Nort spare a life too short to roach the skies 

* Alluding to the giant of Magna Charta, winch was ex- 
torted from King John by the barons, at Eunnymede near 
Windsor — (C ) 

t“Nor,’’ Eds 1782, 1786, 1787, 1788, Southey, Dale. 
“ Or,” Eds 1793, 1794, 1798, and other editions up to 1825, 
with Grimshaw e and Bell 
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From them to thee, conveyed along the tide, 

Their stream inghearts poured freely when they dxed ; 
Those truths, which neither use nor years iiapair. 
Invite thee, woo thee, to the bliss they share 
What dotage will not Vanity maintain ? 

What web too weak to catch a modem brain 
The moles and bats in full assembly find, 63o 
On special search, the keen-eyed eagle blind 
And did they dream, and art thou wiser now ^ 
Piove it, — if bettor, I submit and bow 
Wisdom and Goodness are twin-born, one heart 
Must hold both sisters, never seen apart. 635 

then , — as darkness overspread the deep, 

Ere Nature rose from her eternal sleep, 

And this delightful earth, and that fair sky. 

Leaped out of nothing, called by the Most High , 
By such a change, thy darkness is made light, e.o 
Thy chaos order, and thy weakness might , 

And He, whose power mere nullity obeys. 

Who found thee nothing, formed thee for his praise. 
To praise him is to serve him, and fulfil. 

Doing and suffering, his unquestioned will , 645 

’Tis to believe what men inspired of old. 

Faithful, and faithfully informed, unfold , 

Candid and just, with no false aim in view. 

To take for truth what cannot but be true. 

To learn in God’s own school the Christian part. 
And bind the task assigned thee to thine heart , 65i 
Happy the man there seeking and there found 
Happy the nation where such men abound * 

How shall a verse impress thee ^ By what name 
Shall I abj'ure thee not to court thy shame ? ess 
By theirs whose bright example, unimpeached, 
vot I. n 
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Directs thee to that emitienoe they reached, 
Heroes and worthies of days past, thy sires ? 

Or his, who touched their hearts with hallowed fires? 
Their names, alas > m vain reproach an age, ««o 
Whom all the vanities they scorned engage ; 

And his that seraphs tremble* at, is hung 
Disgracefully on every trifler’s tongue. 

Or serves the champion in forensic war. 

To flourish and parade with at the bar. *65 

Pleasure herself perhaps suggests a plea, 

If Interest move thee, to persuade e’en thee , 

By every charm that smiles upon her face, 

By ]oy8 possessed, and joys BtiU held in chase, 

If dear society be worth a thought, eio 

And if the feast of freedom cloy thee not, 

Eeflect that these, and aU that seems thme own. 
Held by the tenure of Ins will alone, 

Like angels in the service of their Lord, 

Remain with thee, or leave thee at his word j efs 
That gratitude and temperance in our use 
Of what He gives, unsparing and profuse. 

Secure the favour, and enhance the ]oy. 

That thankless waste and wild abuse destroy. 

But above all reflect, how cheap soe’er 680 
Those rights that millions envy thee appear, 

And though resolved to risk them, and swim down 
The tide of pleasure, heedless of his frown. 

That blessings truly sacred, and when given. 
Marked with the signature and stamp of Heavmi, 
The word of prophecy, those truths divine, esa 
Which make that Heaven, if thou desire it, thme 
(Awful alternative I believed, beloved, 

* Eda. 1821, 1825, and Southey have “ trembled.” 
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Thy glory, and thy shame if unimproved) 

Are never long vouchsafed, if pushed aside eso 
With eold disgust, or philosophic pride ; 

And that, judicially -withdrawn, disgrace. 

Error, and darkness occupy their place 
A world IS up in arms, and thou, a spot 
Not quickly found, if negligently sought, 6M 
Thy soul as ample ns thy bounds are small, 
Endurest the brunt, and darest defy them all ; 

And wilt thou join to this bold enterprise 
A bolder still, a contest \i ith the skies ? 
Remember, if He guard thee and secure, 7oo 

Whoe’er assails thee, thy success is sure , 

But if He leave thee, though the skill and power 
Of nations, sworn to spoil thee and devour. 

Were all collected in thy single arm, 704 

And thou couldst laugh away the fear of harm, 
That strength would fail, opposed against the push 
And feeble onset of a pigmy rush 

Say not (and if the thought of such defence 
Should spnng withm thy bosom, drive it thence) 
What natinu amangst all my foes is free, 7 ia 
From crimes as base as any charged on me ? 
Their measure filled, they too shall pay the debt. 
Which God, though long forborn, wiU not forget. 
But know, that Wrath Divine, when most severe, 
Makes Justice still the guide of his career, 716 
And will not punish, in one mingled crowd. 

Them without light, and thee without a cloud. 

Muse, hang this harp upon yon aged beech, 

Still murmuring with the solemn truths 1 teach ; 
And while, at intervals, a cold blast sings tso 
T hrough the dry leaves, and pants upon the strings. 
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My Boul shall sigh in secret, and lament 
A nation scourged, yet tardy to repent. 

I know the warning song is sung m vain, 

That few will hear, and fewer heed the strain, 7*s 
But if a sweeter voice, and one designed 
A blessing to my country and mankind, 

Keclaim the wandenng thousands, and bring home 
A flock so scattered, and so wont to roam. 

Then place it once again between my knees, 7S0 
The sound of truth will then be sure to please. 
And truth alone, where’er my life be cast. 

In scenes of plenty, or the pining waste. 

Shall be my chosen theme, my glory to the last. 


HOPE 


. doceas iter, et sacra ostia pandas 

Viao ^n, VI 109 

what is human life — the sage replies, 
ith disappointment lowering in his 
eyes, 

painful passage o’er a restless flood, 
A vain pursuit of fugitive, false good, 

A scene of fancied bliss and heart-felt care, 6 
Closing at last in darkness and despair 
The poor, inured to drudgery and distress, 

Act without aim, think little, and feel less, 

And no where, but m feigned Arcadian scenes, 

• First published m the volume of Poems, London, 1782, 
8to It was written in May and June, 1781. (See Letter 
to Rev. W Unwin, 24 June, 1781.) 
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Taste h^piness, or know what pleasure means, lo 
Biches are passed away from hand to hand, 

As fortune, vice, or foUy may command , 

As in a dance the pair that take the lead 
Turn downward, and the lowest pair succeed. 

So shifting and so various is the plan 15 

By which Heaven rules the mixed affairs of man ; 
Vicissitude wheels round the motley crowd, 

The rich grow poor, the poor become purse-proud ; 
Business is labour, and man’s weakness such. 
Pleasure is labour too, and tires as much , nu 
The very sense of it foregoes its use. 

By Repetition palled, by age obtuse 
Youth lost in dissipation, we deplore. 

Through life’s sad remnant, what no sighs restore ; 
Our years, a frmtless race without a prize, n 
Too many, yet too few to make us wise. 

Dangling his cane about, and taking snuff, 
Lothario cries, “What philosophic stuff 1 
0 querulous and weak * — whose useless brair. 

Once thought of nothing, and now thinks in vain ; 
Whose eye reverted weeps o’er all the past, si 
Whose prospect shows thee a disheartening wast? , 
Would age in thee resign his wintry reign, 

And youth invigorate that frame again. 

Renewed desire would grace with other speech ss 
Joys always prized, when placed within our reach 

“ For lift thy palsied head, shake off the gloom 
That overhangs the borders of thy tomb. 

See Nature gay as when she first began, 

With smiles alluring her admirer, man , 40 

She spreads the morning over eastern hiUs, 

Earth ghtters with the drops the night distils, 
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The Bim, obedient, at her call appears, 

To fling his glories o’er the robe she weai«, 

Banks clothed 'mth flowers, groves filled with 
sprightly sounds, 4S 

Theyellow tilth, green meads, rooks, rising grounds, 
Streams edged with osiers, fattening every field 
Where’er they flow, now seen and now concealed ; 
From the blue rim, where skies and mountains meet, 
Down to the very turf beneath thy feet, to 

Ten thousand charms, that only fools despise. 

Or pride can look at with indifferent eyes. 

All speak one language, all with one sweet voice 
Cry to her universal realm, ‘ Rejoice 
Man feels the spur of passions and desires, ss 
And she gives largely more than he requires ; 

Not that his hours devoted all to Care, 
Hollow-eyed Abstinence, and lean Despair, 

The wretch may pine, while to his smell, taste, sight. 
She holds a Paradise of rich debght, so 

But gently to rebuke his awkward fear. 

To prove that what she gives she gives sincere. 

To banish hesitation, and proclaim 
His happiness, her dear, her only aim. 

’Tis grave Philosophy’s absurdest dream, es 

That Heaven’s intentions are not what they seem. 
That only shadows are dispensed below. 

And earth has no reality but W'oe ” 

Thus things terrestrial wear a different hue. 

As youth or age persuades, and neither true ; 7 tt 
So Flora’s wreath through coloured crystal seen. 
The rose or lily appears blue or green. 

But still the imputed tmts are those alone 
The medium represents, and not their own. 
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To rise at noon, sit slipshod and undressed, rs 
To read the news, or fiddle, as seems best, 

Till half the world comes ratHing at'his door. 

To fill the dull vacuity till four , 

And just when evening turns the blue vault grey. 
To spend two hours in dressing for the day , so 
To make the sun a bauble without use. 

Save for the fruits his heavenly beams produce, 
Quite to forget, or deem it worth no thought. 

Who bids him shine, or if he shine or not , 
Through mere necessity to close his eyes ss 

Just when the larks, and when the shepherds, rise, 
Ij such a life, so tediously the same. 

So void of all utility or aim. 

That poor Jonquil, with almost every breath. 

Sighs for his exit, vulgarly called death ; »o 

For he, with all his foUics, has a mind. 

Not yet BO blank, or fashionably blind. 

But now and then perhaps n feeble ray 
Of distant wisdom shoots across his way, 

By which ho reads, that life without a plan, 95 
As useless as the moment it began, 

Ser\ es merely as a soil for discontent 
To thrive in ; an incumbrance ere half spent. 

0 weariness beyond what asses feel. 

That tread the circuit of the cistern wheel ! loo 
A dull rotation, never at a stay. 

Yesterday’s face twin image of to-day. 

While conversation, an exhausted stock. 

Grows drowsy as the clicking of a clock 
“ No need,” he cries, “ of gravity, stuffed out ids 
With academic dignity devout. 

To read wise lectures, vanity the text j 
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remedy, ye learned, next; 

Fot tm^n'-self-eyident, with pomp impressed. 

Is Yonity Burpassifag all the rest.” no 

iThat remedy, not hid m deeps profound, 

Yet seldom sought where only to be found. 

While Passion turns aside from its due scope 
The inquirer’s aim, that remedy, is Hope. 

Life IS his gift, from whom whate’er life needs, iis 
With* every good and perfect gift, proceeds , 
Bestowed on man, like all that wo partake. 
Royally, freely, for his bounty’ t sake , 

Transient indeed, as is the fleeting hour. 

And yet the seed of an immortal flower, i^ 

Designed, in honour of his endless love, 

To fill with fragrance his abode above , 

No trifle, howsoever short it seem, 

And, howsoever shadowy, no dream , 

Its value, what no thought can ascertain, m 
Nor all an angel’s eloquence explain 

Men deal with life as children with their play. 
Who first misuse, then cast their toys away. 

Live to no sober purpose, and contend. 

That their Creator had no serious end iso 

When God and man stand opposite in view, 

Man’s disappointment must of course ensue. 

The just Creator condesceuds to write. 

In beams of inextinguishable light, isi 

His names of wisdom, goodness, power, and love. 
On all that blooms below, or shines above, 

•‘•And,”Ea8 1782, 1786, 1787, 1788, Southey “Withj” 
Ed. 1793, and subsequent editions, except Southej’s. 

t “Bounty}” Ed. 1782, and editions up to 1808. 
" Bounty’s,” Ed. 1806, and subsequent editions 
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To catch the wandering notice o( manJaiK^ 

And teach the world, if not perv<?j^ly bliAd, 

Hts gracious attributes, and prove the share . 
His ofisprmg hold in his paternal care no 

If, led from earthly things to things divine. 

His creature thwart not his august design, 

Then praise is heard instead of reasoning pride. 
And captious cavil and complaint subside. 

Nature, employed in her allotted place, 145 

Is handmaid to the purposes of grace. 

By good vouchsafed makes known superior good. 
And bliss not seen by blessings understood 
That bliss, revealed in scripture, with a glow 
Bright as the covenant-ensuring bow, ito 

Fires all his feelings with a noble scorn 
Of sensual evil, and thus Hope is born. 

Hope sets the stamp of vanity on all 
That men have deemed substantial since the fall. 
Yet has the wondrous virtue to educe iss 

From emptiness itself a real use , 

And while she takes, as at a father’s hand. 

What health and sober appetite demand. 

From fading good derives, with chcmic art. 

That lasting happiness, a thankful heart icc 

Hope, with uplifted foot, set free fiom earth. 
Pants for the place of her ethereal birth. 

On steady wing* sails through the immense abj ss. 
Plucks amaranthine joys from bowers of bliss. 

And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner here, icc 
With wreaths like those triumphant spirits wear 
Hope, as an anchor firm and sure, holds fast 

• “Wing Eds. Ii782, 1786, 1787, 1788, 17')3. “Wings ," 
Ed. 1794, and subsequent editions. 



The Christian vessel, and defies .the blast. 

Hope ! nothing else can nourish and secure 
His new-born virtues, and preserve him pure. 170 
Hope 1 let the wretch, once conscious of the joy, 
Whom now despairing agonies destroy, 

Bpeak, for he can, and none so well as he, 

What treasures centre, what delights, in thee. 

Had ho the gems, the spices, and the land 1 T 6 
That boasts the treasure, all at his command. 

The fragrant grove, the inestimable mine. 

Were light, when weighed against one smile of thine. 

Though, clasped and cradled in his nurse’s arms, 
He shine with all a cherub’s artless charms, Vo 
Man IS the genuine offspring of revolt. 

Stubborn and sturdy, a wild ass’s colt , 

His passions, like the watery stores that sleep 
Beneath the smiling surface of the deep, 

Wait but the lashes of a wintry storm, its 

To frown and roar, and shake his feeble form. 
From infancy through childhood’s giddy maze, 
Froward at school, and fretful in his plays. 

The puny tyrant burns to subjugate 

The free republic of the whip-gig state 190 

If one, his equal in athletic frame, 

Or, more provoking still, of nobler name, 

Dare step across his arbitrary views, 

An Iliad, only not in verse, ensues 

The little Greeks look trembling at the scales, 196 

Till the best tongue, or heaviest hand, prevails. 

Now see him launched into the world at large ; 
If priest, supinely droning o’er his charge. 

Their fleece his pillow, and his weekly towl, 
Though short, too long, the price he pays for all ; 



If la\ryer, load whatever cause he plead, soi 
But proudest of the worst, if that succeed ; 
Perhaps a grave physician, gathering fees, 
Punctually paid for lengthening out disease. 

No CoiioiT,* whose humanity sheds rays, 20# 
That make superior skiU his second praise ; 

If arms engage him, he devotes to sport 
His date of life, so likely to be short, 

A soldier may be anything, if brave , 

So may a tradesman, if not quite a knave. 210 
Such stuff the world is made of, and mankind 
To passion, interest, pleasure, whim, resigned, 
Jnsist on, as if each were his own pope. 
Forgiveness, and the privilege of hope , 

But Conscience, in some awful, silent hour, 215 
WTien captivating lusts have lost their power. 
Perhaps when sickness, or some fearful dream. 
Reminds him of religion, hated theme ’ 

Starts from the down on which she lately slept, 
And teUs of laws despised, at least not kept, 2 S 0 
Shows with a pointing finger, but no noise, 

A pale procession of past sinful joys. 

All witnesses of blessings foully scorned. 

And life abused, and not to bo suborned 
“ Mark these,” she says, “ these, summoned from 
afar, 

* Dr Nathaniel Cotton* autnor of Visions in Verse, and 
other poems, once well known, kept a house at St Albans for 

the reception of lunatic patients, and there, hy his skilful 
treatment of Cowper himself, earned a just claim to be thus 
remembered and rewarded bj the poet. When Cowper wrote 
these lines Dr Cotton was far advanced in years , on the 2nd 
of August, 1788, he died, **aged 88 at least,*’ according to the 
record in the parish register. 
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Begin their march to meet thee at the bar ; 

There find a judge inexorably just, 

And perish there, as all presumption must.” 

Peace be to those (such peace as Earth can give) 
Who live in pleasure, dead e’en while they live , 
Born capable indeed of heavenly truth, 2Si 

But down to latest age, from earliest youth, 

Their mind a wilderness through want of care. 
The plough of wisdom never entering there 
Peace (if insensibility may claim 235 

A right to the meek honours of her name) 

To men of pedigree, their noble race. 

Emulous always of the nearest place 
To any throne, except the throne of grace 
Let cottagers, and unenlightened swains, 210 
Revere the laws they dream that Heaven ordairs, 
Resort on Sundays to the house of prayer. 

And ask, and fancy they find, blessings there , 
Themselves, perhaps, when weary they retreat 
To enjoy cool nature m a country seat, 245 

To exchange the centre of a thousand trades. 

For clumps, and lawns, and temples, and cascades. 
May now and then their velvet cushions take. 

And seem to pray, for good example’ sake. 
Judging, in charity no doubt, the town 25 o 

Pious enough, and having need of none 
Kind souls ' to teach their tenantry to prize 
What they themselves, without remorse, despise 
Nor hope have they, nor fear of aught to come. 

As well for them had prophecy been dumb , 2.'5 

They could have held the conduct they pursue. 
Had Paul of Tarsus lived and died a Jew , 

And truth, proposed to reasoners wise as they, 
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Is a pearl cast, completely east, away. 

They die. — Death Icn^ them, pleased, and as 
m sport, , 3«u 

All the grim honours of his ghastly court 
Far other paintings grace the chamber now, 

Where late we saw the mimic landscape glow ; 

The busy heralds hang the sable scene 
With mournful scutcheons, and dim lamps between. 
Proclaim their titles to the croud around, !88 
But they that wore them, move not at the sound , 
The coronet, placed idly at their head, 

Adds nothing now to the degraded dead. 

And e’en the star, that glitters on the bier, S70 
Can only say, — “ Nobility lies here ” 

Peace to all such — ’twere pity to offend 
By useless censure, whom we cannot mend. 

Life without hope can close but m despair, 

’Twas there we found them, and must leave them 
there 275 

As when two pilgrims in a forest stray. 

Both may be lost, yet each in his own way, 

So fares it with the multitudes beguiled 
In vain opinion’s waste and dangerous wild. 

Ten thousand rove the brakes and thorns among, 28o 
Some eastward, and some westward, and all wrong 
But here, alas > the fatal difference lies. 

Each man’s belief is right in his own eyes , 

And he that blames what they have blindly chose. 
Incurs resentment for the love he shows 285 

Say, botanist, wuthin whose province fall 
The cedar and the hyssop on the wall. 

Of all that deck the lanes, the fields, the bowers. 
What parts the kindred tribes of weeds and flowers? 
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Sweet scent, or lovely form, or both combined, aw 
Distinguish every cultivated kind, 

The want of both denotes a meaner breed, 

And Chloe from her garland picks the weed. 

Thus hopes of every sort, whatever sect 
Esteem them, sow them, rear them, and protect, sfls 
If wild in nature, and not duly found, 

Gethsemane 1 m thy dear, hallowed ground, 

That cannot boar the blaze of Scripture light. 

Nor cheer the spirit, nor refresh the sight. 

Nor animate the soul to Christian deeds, soo 

(Oh cast them from thee') are weeds, arrant weeds.* 

Ethelred’s house, the centre of six ways. 
Diverging each from each, like equal rays. 

Himself as bountiful as April rams. 

Lord paramount of tho surrounding plains, sos 
Would give relief of bed and board to none. 

But guests that sought it in the appointed One ; 
And they might enter at his open dooi . 

Even till his spacious hall would hold no more 
He sent a servant forth by every road, 3ic 

To sound his horn, and publish it abroad. 

That all might mark — knight, menial, high, and low. 
An ordinance it concerned them much to know 
If after all, some headstrong hardy lout 
Would disobey, though sure to be shut out, sis 
Could he with reason murmur at his case. 

Himself sole author of his own disgrace ? 

• In the earliest editions this line sias printed, “ Oh cast 
them from thee ! are weeds, arrant weeds ” The parenthesis 
was inseited in the edition of 1793, and has been universally 
followed If a conjectural alteration of the arrangement of 
the words were admissible, “ Are weeds, —Oh cast them from 
theel-^arrant weeds/’ would seem to be an improvement* 
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No • the decree was just and without flaw, 

And he that made had right to make the law, 

His sovereign power and pleasure unrestrained, 320 
The wrong was his who wrongfully complained. 

Yet lialf mankind maintain a churlish strife 
With him, the Donor of eternal life. 

Because the deed, by which his love confliras 
The largess He bestows, presciibes tho terms 325 
Compliance with his wiU your lot ensures. 

Accept it onl}', and the boon is jours 
And sure it is as kind to smile and give, 

As with a frowm to say, “ Do this, and live.” 
l^ove IS not pcdler’s trumpery, bought and sold, 330 
He ivdl give freely, or he vnil withhold , 

His soul abhors a mercenary thought. 

And him as deeplj who abhois it not , 

He stipulates indeed, but merely this, 

That man will freely take an unbought bliss, 336 
Will trust him for a faithful generous part. 

Nor sot a price upon a willing heart 
Of all the ways that seem to promise fair. 

To place you where his saints his presence share. 
This only can ; for this plain cause, expressed sio 
In terras as plain, himself has shut tho rest 
But oh ' the strife, the bickering, and debate, 

The tidings of unpurchased Heaven create. 

The flirted fan, the bridle, and the toss. 

All speakers, yet all language at a loss sin 

From stuccoed walls smart arguments rebound, 
And beaus, adepts in every thing profound. 

Die of disdain, or whistle off the sound , 

Such IS the clamour of rooks, daws, and kites, 

The explosion of the levelled tube excites, 350 
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Where mouldering abbey walls o’erhang the g^ade, 
And oaks coeval spread a mournful shade, 

The screaming nations, hovering in mid air. 

Loudly resent the stranger's freedom there. 

And seem to warn him never to repeat SoS 

His bold intrusion on their dark retreat 
“ Adieu,” Vinosa cries, ere yet he sips. 

The purple bumper trembling at his lips, 

“ Adieu to all morality, if Grace 
Make works a vain ingredient in the case 360 
The Christian Hope is — Waiter, di aw the cork — 
If I mistake not — Blockhead i with a fork t 
Without good works, whatever some may boast. 
Mere folly and delusion — Sir, your toast 
My firm persuasion is, at least sometimes, scf 
That Heaven wiU weigh man’s virtues and his 
crimes. 

With nice attention in a righteous scale, 

And save or damn as these or those prevail. 

I plant my foot upon this ground of trust, 

And silence every fear with — God is just 370 

But if, perchance, on some dull, drizzling day, 

A thought intrude, that saj s, or seems to say. 

If thus the important cause is to bo tried. 

Suppose the beam should dip on the wrong side , 

I soon recover from these needless frights, 375 
And — God is merciful — sets all to rights 
Thus between Justice, as mj' prime support. 

And Mercy, fled to as the last resort, 

I glide and steal along with heaven in view. 

And — pardon me, the bottle stands with you.” sso 
“ I never will believe,” the colonel cries, 

“ The sanguinary schemes that some devise, 
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■Who iltiake the good Creator on their plan 
A being of less equity than man 
If appetite, or what divines call lust, sbs 

Which men comply with e’en because they must. 
Be punished with perdition, who is pure ? 

Then theirs, no doubt, as well as mine, is sure. 

If sentence of eternal pain belong 
To every sudden slip and transient wrong, 390 
Then heaven enjoins the fallible and frail 
A hopeless task, and damns thorn if they fail. 

My creed (whatever some creed-makers mean 
By Athanasian nonsense, or Nicene) 

My creed is, he is safe that does his best, 393 
And death’s a doom sufficient for the rest ” 

“Right,” says an ensign, “and for aught I see, 
Your faith and mine substantially agree , 

The best of every man’s performance here 
Is to discharge the duties of his sphere 4 C 0 

A lawyer’s dealings* should be just and fair, 
Honesty shines with great advantage there ; 
Fasting and prayer sit well upon a priest, 

A decent caution and reserve at least , 

A soldier’s best is courage in the field, 405 

With nothing here that wants to be concealed, 
Manly deportment, gallant, easy, gay, 

A hand as liberal as the light of day , 

The soldier thus endowed, who never shrinks, 409 
Nor closets up his thoughts, whate’er he thinks. 
Who scorns to do an injury by stealth, 

Must go to heaven — and I must drink his health. 

• “DeaUng,” Eds 1782, 1786, 1787, 1788, and Soutbey 
“Dealinga,” Ed. 1793. and aubaeiiuent editions, except 
Southey’s 

TOL. T. I 
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Sir Smug,” he cries (for lowest at the board* 

Just made fifth chaplain of his patron lord, 

His shoulders witnessing by many a shrug, tit 
How much his feelings Buffered, sat Sir Smug) 

“ Your office is to winnow false from true j 
Come, prophet, drink, and tell us what think you.” 

Sighing and smiling as he takes his glass. 
Which they that woo prefeinieiit rarely pass, s:u 
“ Fallible man,” the chmeh-bred jouth replies, 

“ Is still found fallible howcicr wise , 

And diffeiing judgments sene but to declare, 

That truth lies somewhcio, if we knew but where 
Of all It ever w'os my lot to road f»6 

Of critics now alive or long since dead, 

The book ot all the world that chairaed me most 
Was — wolladay, tlio title page was lost , 

The writer W'oll remarks, a heart, that knows 
To take with gratitude what heaven bestows, 430 
With prudence always ready at our call, 

To guide our uso of it, is all in all 
Doubtless it IS To which, of my own store, 

I superadd a few essentials more , 

But these, excuse the Iiboity I take, 483 

I wave just now, for conversation’ sake.” 

“ Spoke like an oracle,” they all exclaim, 

And add Right Reverend to Smug’s honoured name. 

And yet our lot is given ns m a land 
Where busy arts are never at a stand, 440 

Where Science points her telescopic eye. 

Familiar with the wonders of the sky. 

Where bold Inquiry, diving out of sight. 

Brings many a precious pearl of truth to light, 
Where nought eludes the persevering quest, 44 s 
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That Fashion, Taste, or Luxuiy suggest. 

But above all, in her own light arrayed. 

See Mercy’s grand apocalypse displayed 1 
The Sacred Book no longer suffers wrong, 

Bound in the fetters of an unknown tongue, 46o 
But speaks with plainness art could never mend, 
What simplest minds can soonest comprehend 
God gives the word, the preachers thiong around, 
Live from his lips, and spread the glorious sound . 
That sound bespeaks Salvation on her way, its 
The trumpet of a life-restoring day , 

’Tis heard where England’s Eastern glory shino^ 
And in the gulfs of her Cornubian mines. 

And still It spreads. See Germany send forth 
Her sons* to pour it on the farthest north . m 
Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky, 

And plant successfully sweet Sharon’s rose. 

On icy plains, and in eternal snows. 

0 blessed within the enclosure of your rocks, m 
Nor herds have ye to boast, nor bleating flocks, 

No fertilizing streams your fields divide. 

That show reversed the villas on their side ; 

No groves have ye , nor cheerful sound of bird. 

Or voice of turtle in your land is heard , 470 


• The Moravian Missionaries in Greenland — See Crantz 
(C) Da\ id Craiitz’s History of Greenland, containing an ac- 
count of the Moravian missionary settlements in that coiintiy, 
lias printed in Gnglish as early as 1767 In Cowper’s time 
attention was particularly directed to the subject by several 
works of Benjamin La Trobe One entitled the Ancient and 
Modem Histoiy ot the Brethren, which was a translation of 
another work by Crantz, was published m 1780 the year 
before the composition of the present poem. 
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Nor grateful eglantine regales the smell 
Of those that walk at evening where ye dwell ; 
But Winter, armed with terrors here unknown, 
Sits absolute on his unshaken throne ; 

Piles up his stores amidst the frozen waste, 47S 
And bids the mountains ho has built, stand fast ; 
Beckons the legions of his storms away 
From happier scenes, to make your land a prey , 
Proclaims the soil a conquest he has won. 

And scorns to share it with the distant sun 450 
— ^Yet Truth is yours, remote, unenvied isle ' 

And Peace the genuine offspring of her smile , 

The pride of lettered ignorance, that binds 
In chains of error our accomplished minds, 

That decks, with all the splendour of the true, w 
A false religion, is unknowm to you 
Nature indeed vouchsafes for our delight 
The sweet vicissitudes of day and night. 

Soft airs and genial moisture feed and cheer 48 ® 
Field, fruit, and flower, and every creature here ; 
But brighter beams than his w'ho fires the skies. 
Have risen at length on your admiring eyes. 

That shoot into your darkest caves the day. 

From which our nicer optics turn away. 

Here see the encouragement Grace gives to vice. 
The dire effect of Mercy without price ' 496 

What were they‘d What some fools are made by art. 
They were by nature, atheists, head and heart 
The gross idolatry blind heathens teach 
Was too refined for them, beyond their reach , 500 
Not e’en the glorious sun, though men revere 
The monarch most that seldom will appear. 

And though his beams, that quicken where they 
shine. 
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May claim some right to be esteemed divipe, 

Not e’en the sun, desirable as rare, 605 

Could bend one knee, engage one votary there , 
They were, what base credulity believes 
True Christiana are, dissembleis, drunkards, thieves 
The full-gorged savage, at his nauseous feast 
Spent half the darkness, and snored out the rest. 
Was one, whom Justice, on an equal plan sii 
Denouncing death upon the sins of man. 

Might also have indulged with an escape. 
Chargeable only with a human shape 

What are they now ’ — Morality may spare 6i» 
Hqr grave concern, her kind suspicions, there , 
The wretch, who once sang wildly, danced, and 
laughed, 

And sucked in dizzy madness with his draught. 
Has wept a silent flood, reversed his ways. 

Is sober, meek, benevolent, and prays , m 

Feeds sparingly, communicates his store. 

Abhors the craft ho boasted of before, 

And he that stole h.is Itaincd to steal no more. 
Well spake the prophet, — “ Let the desert sing. 
Where spiang the thorn, the spiry fir shall spring. 
And where unsightly and rank thistles grew, 6J6 
Shall grow the myrtle, and luxuriant yew ”* 

Go now, and with important tone demand 
On what foundation virtue is to stand. 

If self-exalting claims be turned adrift, 630 

And grace be grace indeed, and life a gift , 

The poor reclaimed inhabitant, his eyes 
Glistening at once with pity and surprise. 

Amazed that shadows should obscure the sight 
• Isaiah, Iv. I'l. 
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Of one, whose birth was in a land of light, sbs 
Shall answer, — “ Hope, swcetHope, has set me free, 
And made aU pleasures else mere dross to me.” 

These, amidst scenes as waste as if denied 
The common care that waits on all beside. 

Wild as if nature there, void of all good, sio 

Played only gambols in a frantic mood, 

(Yet charge not heavenly skill with having planned 
A plaything world, unworthy of his hand ;) 

Can see his love, though secret evil lurks 

In all we touch, stamped plainly on his works ; si5 

Deem life a blessing with its numerous woes. 

Nor spurn away a gift a God bestows. 

Hard task indeed o’er arctic seas to roam ’ 

Is Hope exotic 9 Grows it not at home’ 

Yes, but an object bright as orient morn, sso 
May pre.ss the ej’e too closely to be borne ; 

A distant virtue we can all confess. 

It hurts our pride, and moves our envy less. 

Leuconoraus (beneath well sounding Greek 
I slur a name * a poet must not speak) bis 

Stood pilloried on infamy’s high stage, 

And bore the pelting scorn of half an age , 

The very butt of Slander, and the blot 

For every dart that Malice ever shot 

The man that mentioned him, at once dismissed seo 

All mercy from his lips, and sneered, and hissed , 

His crimes wore such as Sodom never knew. 

And Perjury stood up to swear all true , 

His aim was mischief, and his zeal pretence. 

His speech rebellion against common sense , Sbj 
A knave, when tried on honesty’s plain rule, 

* Whitfield, the celebrated preacher. 
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And when by that of reason, a mere fool j 
The world’s best comfort was, his doom was passed, 
Die when he might, he must be damned at last. 

Now, Truth, perform thine office ; waft aside' 
The curtain drawn by Prejudice and Pride, «7i 
Reveal (the man is dead) to wondering eyes 
This more than monster in his proper guise. 

He loved the world that hated him , the tear 
That dropped upon his Bible was sincere , 675 

Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife. 

His only answer was a blameless life. 

And he that forged, and he that threw, the dart, 
jiad each a brother’s interest in his heart 
Paul’s love of Chnst, and steadiness unbnbed, 58o 
Were copied close in him, and well transcribed. 
He followed Paul, his zeal a kindred flame, 

His apostolic charity the same , 

Like him, crossed cheerfully tempestuous seas. 
Forsaking country, kindred, friends, and ease ; H5 
Like him ho laboured, and like him content 
To bear it, suffered shame where’er he went. 

Blush, Calumny > and write upon his tomb, 

If honest eulogy can spare thee room. 

Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, 690 
Which, aimed at him, have pierced the offended 
skies , 

And say , — “ Blot out my sin, confessed, deplored. 
Against thine image, in thy saint, 0 Lord I ” 

No blinder bigot, I maintain it still. 

Than he who must have pleasm e, come what will . 695 
He laughs, whatever weapon Truth may draw, 
And deems her sharp artillery mere straw. 
Scripture indeed is plain, but God and he 
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On Sonffture ground are sure to disagree ; 

Some wiser rule must teach him how to live, ooo 
Than this his Maker has seen fit to give, 

Silpple and flexible as Indian cane. 

To take the bend his appetites ordain. 

Contrived to suit frail nature’s crazy case. 

And reconcile his lusts with saving grace. eoi 
By this, with nice precision of design, 

He draws upon life’s map a zig-zag line. 

That shows how far ’tis safe to follow sin 
And where liis danger and God’s wrath begin 
By this he forms, as pleased he sports along, sio 
His well poised estimate of right and wrong. 

And finds the modish manners of the day. 

Though loose, as harmless as an infant’s play. 

Build by whatever plan caprice decrees, 

With what materials, on what ground, you please, eis 
Your Hope shall stand unblamed, perhaps admired. 
If not that Hope the Scripture has required 
The strange conceits, vain projects, and wild dreams, 
With which Hypocrisy for over teems, 

(Though other follies strike the public eye, 620 
And raise a laugh) pass unmolested by , 

But if unblameable in word and thought, 

A MAN arise, a man whom God has taught. 

With all Elijah’s dignity of tone. 

And all the love of the beloved John, 625 

To storm the citadels they build in air. 

And smite the untempered wall ’tis death to spare ; 
To sweep away all refuges of lies. 

And place, instead of quirks themselves devise. 
Lama sabacthani before their eyes , cso 

To prove that without Christ all gam is loss. 
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All hope deapair, that stands not on his oross , — 
Except the few his God may have impressed, 

A tenfold frenzy seizes all the rest. 

Throughout m ankmd, tho Christian kind at least, 
There dwells a consciousness in every breast, 635 
That folly ends where genuine Hope begins. 

And he that finds his Heaven must lose his sins 
Nature opposes with her utmost force 
This riving stroke, this ultimate divorce, 6io 

And, while religion seems to be her view. 

Hates with a deep sincerity the true 
For this, of all that ever influenced man, 

Sinje Abel worshipped, or the world began. 

This only spares no lust, admits no plea, eis 
But makes him, if at all, completely free j 
Sounds forth the signal, as she mounts her car. 

Of an eternal, universal war , 

Rejects all treaty, penetrates all wiles, eio 

Scorns with the same indifference frowns and smiles. 
Drives through the realms of Sin, where Riot reels. 
And grinds his crown beneath her burning wheels > 
Hence all that is in man,— pride, passion, art, 
Powers of the mind, and feelings of the heart, — 
Insensible of Truth’s almighty eharms, ess 

Starts at her first approach, and sounds to arms * 
While Bigotry, with well dissembled fears, 

His eyes shut fast, his fingers in his ears. 

Mighty to parry and push-by God’s word 
With senseless noise, his argument the sword, seo 
Pretends a zeal for godliness and grace. 

And spits abhorrence in the Christian’s face. 

Parent of Hope, immortal Truth > make known 
Thy deathless wi oaths, and triumphs all thine own 
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The silent progress of thy power is such, ms 
T hy means so feeble, and despised so much, 

That few believe the wonders thou hast wrought. 
And none can teach them but whom thou hast 
taught. 

Oh I see me sworn to serve thee, and command 
A painter’s skiU into a poet’s hand, «70 

That while I trembling trace a Work divine, 

Fancy may stand aloof from the design. 

And light and shade, and every stroke be thme 
If ever thou hast felt another’s pain, 

If ever when he sighed, hast sighed again, 676 
If ever on thy eyelid stood the tear 
That Pity had engendered, drop one here. 

This man was happy — had the World’s good word, 
And with It every joy it can afford , 

Friendship and Love seemed tenderly at strife, eso 
Which most should sweeten his untroubled life ; 
Politely learned, and of a gentle race. 

Good breeding and good sense gave all a grace. 
And whether at the toilet of the fair 
He laughed and trifled, made him welcome there, 
Or if in masculine debate he shared, 686 

Ensured him mute attention and regard. 

Alas, how changed ! Expressive of his mind, 

His eyes are sunk, arms folded, head reclined ; 
Those awful syllables. Hell, Death, and Sin, 690 
Though whispered, plainly tell what works within. 
That conscience there performs her proper part. 
And writes a Doomsday sentence on his heart. 
Forsaking, and forsaken of all friends. 

He now perceives where earthly pleasure ends ; 
Hard task ! for one who lately knew no care, 696 
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And harder still as learnt beneath despair ; 

His hours no longer pass unmarked away, 

A dark importance saddens every day ; 

He hears the notice of the clock, perplexed, 700 
And cries, “ Perhaps eternity strikes next 
Sweet music is no longer music here. 

And laughter sounds like madness in his ear ; 

His grief the world of all her power disarms. 

Wine has no taste, and beauty has no charms , 706 
God’s holy word, once trivial in his view, 

Now by the voice of his experience true. 

Seems, as it is, the fountain whence alone 
Must spring that Hope he pants to make his own. 

Now let the bright reverse be known abroad ; 710 
Say man’s a worm, and power belongs to God. 

As when a felon, whom his countiy’s laws 
Have justly doomed, for some atrocious cause. 
Expects in darkness and heart-ohiUing fears, 

The shameful close of all his misspent years, 715 
If chance, on heavy pinions slowly borne, 

A tempest usher ih the dreaded morn, 

Upon his dungeon walls the lightning* play. 

The thunder seems to summon him away, 

The warder at the door his key applies, 710 

Shoots back the bolt, and all his courage dies • 

If then, just then, all thoughts of mercy lost. 
When Hope, long lingering, at last yields the ghost, 
The sound of pardon pierce his startled ear, 

He drops at once his fetters and his fear, 7 S 5 
A transport glows in all he looks and speaks, 

• “Lightnings,” Eds 1782, 1786, 1821, Southey, Bell, 
“Lightning,” Ed. 1787, and subsequent editions, except 
those mentioned above 
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And the first thankful tears bedew his cheeks. 
Joy, far superior Joy, that much outweighs 
The comfort of a few poor, added days. 

Invades, possesses, and o’erwhelms the soul 730 
Of him whom Hope has with a touch made whole 
’Tis Heaven, all Heaven, descending on the wings 
Of the glad legions of the King of kings , 

’Tis more — 'tis God diffused through every part, 
’Tis God himself triumphant in his heart 735 
Oh ! welcome now the sun’s once hated light. 

His noonday beams were never half so bright. 

Not kindred minds alone are called to employ 
Their hours, their days, in listening to his joy, , 
Unconscious nature, all that ho surveys, 740 

Rocks, groves, and streams, must join him in his 
praise 

These are thy glorious works, eternal Truth, 
The scoff of withered age and beardless youth , 
These move the censure and illiberal grin 
Of fools that hate thee and delight in sin , 74s 

But these shall last when night has quenched the 
pole, 

And heaven is all departed as a scroll. 

And when, as Justice has long since decreed. 

This earth shall blaze, and a now world succeed. 
Then these thy glorious works, and they who* share 
That Hope which can alone exclude despair, 751 
Shall live exempt from weakness and decay, 

The brightest wonders of an endless day 

Happy the bard, (if that fair name belong 
To him that blends no fable with his song) 735 

• “That,” Eds 1782, 1786, Soathey “Whoi” Ed 
1787, and subsequent editions, except Southey’s 
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Whose lines uniting, by an honest art, 

The faithful monitor’s and poet’s part. 

Seek to delight, that they may mend mankind 
And while they captivate, inform the mind , 

Still happier, if he till a thankful soil, 760 

And fruit reward his honourable toil , 

But happier far, who comfort those that wait 
To hear plain truth at Judah’s hallowed gate , 
Their language simple, as their manners meek. 

No shining ornaments ha\o they to seek, 76 S 

Nor labour they, nor time nor talents waste, 

In sorting flowers to suit a fickle taste , 

But while they speak the wisdom of the skies. 
Which art can only darken and disguise. 

The abundant harvest, recompense divine, 770 
Kepays their work — the gleaning only mine. 


CHARITY * 


Quo nihil majus nieliusve terng 
Fata donavere, bonique divi , 

Nec dabunt, quamvis redcant in aurum 
Teinpora pnscum 

Hon Lib IV Ode 2 


lAIREST and foremost of the tram that 
wait 

On man’s most dignified and happiest 
state. 

Whether we name thee Charity or Love, 

Chief grace below, and all in all above, 



• First publisliecl, hka all the preceding poems, m Cowper’s 
earliest volame of Poems. Lond. 1762, 8vo. “ Charity” was 
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Prosper (I press thee with a powerful plea) s 
A task 1 venture on, impelled by thee : 

Oh 1 never seen but in thy blest effects, 

Nor* felt but in the soul that Heaven selects ; 
Who seeks to praise thee, and to make thee known 
To other hearts, must have thee in his own. lo 
Come, prompt me with benevolent desires, 

Teach me to kindle at thy gentle fires, 

And, though disgraced and slighted, to redeem 
A poet’s name, by making thee the theme. 

God, working ever on a social plan, 16 

By various ties attaches man to man ; 

He made at first, though free and uneonfined, , 
One man the common father of the kind. 

That every tribe, though placed as ho sees best, 
Where seas or deserts part them from the rest, it> 
Differing m language, manners, or m face. 

Might feel themselves allied to all the race 
When Cookf — lamented, and with tears as just 
As evei mingled with heroic dust — 

Steered Biitain’s oak into a world unknown, 26 
And in his country’s glory sought his own ; 
Wherever he found man to nature true, 

The rights of man were sacred m his view , 

He soothed with gifts, and greeted with a smile. 


written immediately after “Hope,” in June and July, 1781 
(See Cowper’s Letter to Newton, 12 July, 1781 ) 

• “Nor,”Eda 1782, 1786, 1787, 1788, and Southey 
“Or,” Ed 1793, and subsequent editions, except Southey’s, 
f The death of Captain Cook wasm 1781 arecent subject 
of public grief The event was universally looked upon aa 
a gieat national misfortune, and the general regret was de« 
monstrated by heaping honours on the deceased, and pro- 
viding liberally for all who were dependent upon him. 
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The simple satiTs of the new found ude ; so 
He spurned the wretch that slighted, or withstood. 
The tender argument of kindred blood. 

Nor would endure that any should control 
His freeborn brethren of the southern pole. 

But though some nobler minds a law respect, m 
That none shall with impunity neglect. 

In baser souls unnumbered evils meet. 

To thwart its influence, and its end defeat 
While Cook 18 loved for savage lives he saved. 

See Cortez odious for n world enslaved ' lo 

Where wast thou then, sweet Charity ? Where then, 
Theu tutelary friend of helpless men ? 

Wast thou in monkish cells and nunneries found, 
Or building hospitals on English ground ? 

No — Mammon makes the world his legatee « 
Through fear, not love , and Heaven abhors the fee. 
Wherever found (and all men need thy care) 

Nor age nor infancy could find thee there ; 

The hand that slew till it could slay no more, 

Was glued to the sword-hilt with Indian gore, m 
Their princq, as justly seated on his throne 
As vain imperial Philip on his own, 

Tricked out of all his royalty by art. 

That stripped him bare, and broke his honest heart. 
Died by the sentence of a shaven priest, 65 

For scorning what they taught him to detest * 

* It was first pointed out in Southey’s Cowper, viil 234, 
m s note contributed by “ the learned Editor of the last 
Edition of Mitford’s History of Greece," that there is a con- 
fualon running through the historical facts stated in this 
passage, relating to Philip II, Cortez, and the Indian Prince. 
Cowper, writing from memory, for ho possessed bnt a very 
slender library, and had no access to any collection of books, 
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How dark the veil that intercepts the blase 
Of Heaven’s mysterious purposes and ways ; 

God stood not, though he seemed to stand, aloof, 
And at this hour the conqueror feels the proof ; se 
The wreath he won drew down an instant eurse, 
The fretting plague is in the pubho purse, 

The cankered spoil corrodes the pining state. 
Starved by that indolence their mines create 
Oh * could their ancient Incas rise again, ss 
How would they take up Israel’s taunting strain !* 
“ Art thou too fallen, Iberia 9 Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we ? 

Thou that hast wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 7o 

Thy pomp is in the grave, thy glory laid 
Low in the pits thine avarice has made 
We como with joy from our eternal rest. 

To see the oppressor m his turn oppressed. 

Art thou the god, the thunder of whose hand tb 
R olled over all our desolated land. 

Shook principalities and kingdoms down, 

wada iJi b.’A ftanra.? 

The sword shall light upon thy boasted powers. 
And waste them, as thy sword has wasted ours.” Stt 
’Tis thus Omnipotence his law fulfils, 

And Vengeance executes what Justice wiUs 
Again — the band of commerce was designed 
To associate all the branches of mankind , 

mistook Philip for Charles V, mixed up the exploits of Cortez 
With those of Pizarro, and the death of Montezuma 'mth 
that of Atuahalpa The real facts have been rendered familuu' 
to all readers by more recent publications , but the moral 
lesson designed by the poet remains untouched. 

* Isaiah, sir 10, 11. 

1 
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And if a boundless plenty be the robe, ss 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 

Wise to promote whatever end he means, 

God opens fruitful Nature’s various scenes ,* 

Each climate needs what other climes produce, 
And offers something to the general use, no 

No land but listens to the common call. 

And in return receives supplj' from all 
This gonial intercourse, and mutual aid, 

Cheers what were else a universal shade. 

Calls Nature fioin her ivj'-mnntled den, es 

And softens human rock-work into men. 

Ingenious Ait, with her expressive face. 

Steps forth to fashion and refine the race, 

Not only fills Necessity’s demand. 

But overcharges her capacious hand loo 

Capricious Taste itself can crave no more 
Than she supplies from her abounding store 
She strikes out all that Luxury can ask. 

And gams new vigour at hei endless task. 

Hers is the spacious arch, the shapely spire, 105 
The painter’s pencil, and the poet’s lyre , 

From her the canvass borrows light and shade, 
And verse, more lasting, hues that never fade , 

She guides the finger o’er the dancing kejs. 

Gives difficulty all the grace of case, 110 

And pours a torient of sweet notes around. 

Fast as the thirsting ear can drink the sound 
These are the gifts of Art , and Art thrives most 
Where Commerce has enriched the busy coast , 

He catches all improvements in his flight, 115 
Spreads foreign wonders in his country’s sight, 
Imports what others have inientcd well, 
von. I, K 
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And stirs his own to match them, or eseel. 

’Tis thus, reciprocating each with each, 
Alternately the nations learn and teach, iso 

While Providence enjoins to every soul 
A union with the vast terraqueous whole 
Heaven speed the canvass, gallantly unfurled 
To furnish and accommodate a vvmrld, 

To give the pole the produce of the sun, 125 

And knit the unsocial climates into one. 

Soft airs and gentle heavings of the wave 
Impel the fleet whose errand is to save. 

To succour wasted regions, and replace 

The smile of opulence in sorrow’s face , iso 

Let nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen, 

Impede the hark that ploughs the deep serene. 
Charged with a freight transcending in its worth 
The gems of India, Nature’s rarest birth, 

That flies, like Gabriel on his Lord’s commands, 135 
A herald of God’s love to pagan lands. 

But ah ' what wish can prosper, or what prayer. 
For merchants rich in cargoes of despair. 

Who drive a loathsome traific, gauge and span 
And buy the muscles and the bones of man ? no 
The tender ties of father, husband, friend. 

All bonds of nature, in that moment end. 

And each endures, while yet he draws his breath, 

A stroke as fatal as the scythe of Death. 

The sable warrior, frantic with regret 145 

Of her he loves, and never can forget. 

Loses in tears the far receding shore. 

But not the thought that they must meet no jnore } 
Deprived of her and freedom at a blow. 

What has he left that he can yet forego ? iso 
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Yes, to-d6ep sadness sullenly resigned, 

'Se feels his body’s bondage m his mind, 

Puts off his generous nature^ and, to suit 
His manners with his fate, puts on the bsutc 

0 most degrading of all ills that wait iss 

On man, a mourner m his best estate ! 

All other sorrows virtue may endure, 

And find submission more than half a cure ; 

Grief 18 Itself a medicine, and bestowed 
To improve the fortitude that beais the load, leo 
To teach the wanderer, as his woes increase. 

The path of wisdom, all whose paths are peace , 
Byt slavery ' — Virtue dreads it as her graio , 
Patience itself is meanness in a slave . 

Or if the will and soveieignty of God les 

Bid suflfer it awhile, and kiss the rod. 

Wait for the dawning of a brighter day. 

And snap the chain the moment when you may. 
Nature impnnts upon whate’er we see. 

That has a heart and life in it, “ Be free t” 170 
The beasts are chartered — neither age nor force 
Can quell the lo\e of freedom in a horse. 

He breaks the cord that held him at the rack. 

And conscious of an unincumbered back. 

Snuffs up the morning air, forgets the rein, 175 
Loose fly his forelock and his ample mane. 
Responsive to the distant neigh ho neighs. 

Nor stops, till, overleaping all delays. 

He finds the pasture where his fellows graze. 

Canst thou, and honoured with a Christian name. 
Buy what is woman-bom, and feel no shame lei 
Tr^e in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience as a warrant for the deed ? 
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So may the wolf, whom ikmine has made bold 
To quit the forest and invade the fold , iH 

Sp may the ruffian, who with ghostly glide. 

Dagger m hand, steals close to your bedside , 

Not he, but his emergence, forced the door, 

He found it inconvenient to be poor 

Has God then given its sweetness to the cane, IM 

Unless his laws bo trampled on, — in vain ^ 

Built a brave world, which cannot yet subsist, 
Unless his right to rule it bo dismissed ? 

Impudent blasphemy i So Folly pleads. 

And, Aval ice being judge, with ease succeeds los 
But grant the plea, and let it stand for just. 
That man make man his pioj', because he must, 
Still there is room for pity to abate 
And soothe the sorrows of so sad a state 
A Briton knows, or if he knows it not, 200 

The Scripture placed within his reach, ho ought. 
That souls have no discriminating hue. 

Alike important 111 their Maker’s view , 

That none are free from blemish since the fall. 
And Love Divine has paid one price for all 205 
The wretch that works and weeps w'lthout relief 
Has one that notices his silent grief. 

He from whose hands alone all power proceeds, 
Ranks its abuse among the foulest deeds. 

Considers all injustice with a frown, aio 

But marks the man that tieads his fellow down 
Begone ' the wdiip and bell in that hard hand 
Are hateful ensigns of usurped command , 

Not Mexico could purchase kings a claim 
To scourge him, weariness his only blame sis 
Remember. Heaven has an aienging rod , 
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T<S smite the poor is treason against God. 

Trouble is grudgmgly and hardly brooked 
While life’s sublimest joys are overlooked , 

We wander o’er a sunburnt thirsty soil, 220 

Murmuring and weary of our daily toil, 

Forget to enjoy the palm-tree’s offered shade, 

Or taste the fountain in the neighbouring glade , 
Else who would lose, that had the power to improve. 
The occasion of transmuting fear to love ’’ 236 

Oh ! ’tis a godlike piivilege to save. 

And he that scorns it is himself a slave — 

Inform his mind , one flash of heavenly day 
W8uld heal his heait, and melt his chains away 
“ Beauty for ashes’’* is a gift indeed, 210 

And slaves, by truth enlarged, arc doubly freed 
Then would he saj', submissive at thy feet. 

While Gratitude and Love made service sweet. 

My dear deliverer out of hopeless night, 

Whose bounty bought me but to give me light, 236 
I was a bondman on mj native plain. 

Sin forged, and Ignorance made fast, the chain , 
Thy lips have shed imstruction as the dew. 

Taught me what path to shun, and what pursue , 
Farewell, my former jojs ' I sigh no more 210 
For Africa’s once loved, benighted shore , 

Serving a benefactor, I am fiee , 

At my best home, if not exiled fiom thee ” 

Some men make gam a fountain, whence pro- 
ceeds 

A stream of liberal and heroic deeds , 2 is 

The swell of pity, not to be confined 
Within the scanty limits of the mind, 

* Toaidli, 1x1 3 
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Disdama ilie Bank, and th]:ows the golden sands, 

A rich deposit, on the bordering lands . 

■These have an ear for his paternal call, aso 

Who makes some rich for the supply of all, 

God’s gift with pleasure m his praise employ. 

And Thoenton* is famihar with the joy. 

Oh ' could I worship aught beneath the skies. 
That earth has seen, or fancy can devise, 255 
Thine altar, sacred Liberty, should stand. 

Built by no mercenary vulgai hand, 

With flagrant turf, and flowers as wild and fair 
As ever dressed a bank, or scented summer air. 
Duly, as evei on the mountain’s height seo 

The peep of morning shed a dawning light. 

Again, when evening in her sober vest 
Drew the grey curtain of the fading west, 

My soul should yield thee willing thanks and praise. 
For the chief blessings of my fairest days 265 
But that were sacrilege , — praise is not thine. 

But his who gave thee, and preseives thee mine : 
Else I would say, and as I spake, bid fly 
A captive bird into the boundless sky, — 

“ This triple realm adores thee , — thou art come 2 T 0 
From Sparta hither, and art here at homo 
We feel thy force still active, at this hour 
Enjoy immunity from piiestly power. 

While Conscience, happier than m ancient years. 
Owns no superior but the God she fears 276 

Propitious Spirit ' yet expunge a wrong 
• Thornton’s name ought not to require a note , but it may 
be necessary to inform some readers that he was an eminent 
London mercbantf who devoted a large portion of his princely 
wealth to charitable and leligious objects His anxiety to 
do good is exemplified m oni memoii of Cowper. 
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Thy nghts have auffered, and our land, too long. 
Teach meroy to ten thousand hearts that share 
The fears and hopes of a commercial care. 

Prisons expect the wicked, and were built vse 
To bind the lawless, and to punish guilt. 

But shipwreck, earthquake, battle, fire, and flood. 
Are mighty mischiefs, not to be withstood. 

And honest Mei it stands on slippery ground. 
Where covert guile and artifice abound 28* 

Let just Restiaint, foi public peace designed 
Cham up the wohes and tigers of mankind , 

The foe of \irtuo has no claim to thoo 
Blit let insolvent innocence go free ” 

Patron of else the most despised of men, 290 
Accept the tiibute of a stranger's pen , 

Verse, like the laurel, its immortal meed. 

Should bo the guerdon of a noble deed , 

I may alarm thee, but I fear the shamo 
(Chanty chosen as my themo and aim) 295 

1 must incur, foigetting Howard’s* name 
Blessed with all wealth can give thee, to resign 
Joys doubly sweet to feelings quick as thine. 

To quit the bliss thy rural scones bestow, 

To seek a nobler amidst scenes of woe, 800 

To traverse seas, range kingdoms, and bring home. 
Not the proud monuments of Greece or Rome, 

* When Co wper rote these lines Howard was energetically 
pressing iui ward lu liis philanthropic career He had received 
the thunks of the House of Cooiiiions , be had published his 
book on the “ State of Prisons,” with its appendix , and he had 
been made by Buike the subject of that panegyric which has 
bound up his fame with oui language, and will make the 
memory of bis achievements e as long as our mother*tongue 
shall enduie. 
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But knowledge such rs only (kngeons teach, 

And only sympathy like thine could reach ; 

That gnef, sequestered from the public stage, m 
Might smooth her feathers, and enjoy her cage. 
Speaks a divine ambition, and a zeal, 

The boldest patriot might be proud to feel 
Oh that the \oice of clamour and debate. 

That pleads for peace till it disturbs the state, sio 
Were hushed m favour of thy generous plea. 

The poor thy clients, and Heaven’s smile thy fee! 

Philosophy, that does not dream or stray, 

Walks aim m arm with Katuie all his wav, 
Compasses eaith, divos into it, ascends JU 

Whatever steep inquiry ictommends, 

Sees planetary vvondeis smoothly roll 
Round other systems undei lici control, 

Drinks wisdom at the milky stream of light, 

That cheers the silent journey of the night. s’o 
And brings, at his return, a bosom charged 
With rich instruction, and a soul enlarged 
The treasured sweets of the capacious plan 
That Heaven spreads wide before the view of man. 
All prompt his pleased pursuit, and to pursue aav 
Still prompt him, with a pleasuic always new, 
He too has a connecting power, and draws 
Man to the centre of the common cause. 

Aiding a dubious and deficient sight, 

With a new medium and a puier light sao 

All truth IS precious, if not all divine, 

And what dilates the powers must needs refine 
He reads the skies, and, watching every change, 
Provides the faculties an ampler range, 

And wills mankind, as his attempts prevail, iSi 
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A prouder station on the general scale 
But Reason still, unless divinely taught, 

Whate’er she learns, learns nothing as she ougliC ; 
The lamp of revelation only shows, 

What human wisdom cannot but oppose. sjo 
That man, in Nature’s richest mantle clad, 

And graced with all Philosophy can add. 

Though fair without, and luminous within, 

Is still the progeny and hen of sin 
Thus taught, dow n falls the plumage of his pride , 
He feels lus need of an unerring guide, sis 

And knows that fiilhng he shall rise no more. 
Unless the power that bade him stand, restore 
This 18 indeed Philosophy , this known 
Makes wisdom, worthy of the name, his ow'n ; 8.10 
And without this, whatever ho discuss, 

Whether the space between the stars and us. 
Whether he measure earth, eompnte the sea, 
Weigh sunbeams, cnr\e a flv, or spit a flea, 

The solemn trifler, with his boasted skill, .«5 
Toils much, and is a solemn tiifler still 
Blind was ho born, and Ins misguided e\es 
Grow n dim m trifling studies, blind he dies 
Self-know’ledgo truly Icamid of course implies 
The rich possession of a noblei piizo , 300 

For self to self, and God to man revealed 
(Two themes to Nature's eve foi ever scaled) 

Are taught by raj's that fly with equal pace 
From the same eentie of enlightening grace sw 
Here stay thy foot , how copious, and how clear. 
The o’erflowing w ell of Chanty springs here ' 
Hark > ’tis the music of a thousand nils. 

Some through the groves, some down the slqing 
hills, 
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Winding a secret or an open course, 

And all supplied from an eternal source. B7i 

The ties of Nature do but feebly bmd, 

And Commerce partially reclaims mankind ; 
Philosophy, without his heavenly guide. 

May blow up self-conceit, and nourish pride. 

But while his province is the reasoning part, 87S 
Has still a \eil of midnight on his heait 
’Tis Truth divine, exhibited on earth. 

Gives Chanty her being and hci biith 

Suppose (when thought is warm, and fancy flows. 
What will not argument sometimes suppose ‘5’) aso 
An isle possessed by cioatuies of our kind. 

Endued with reason, yet by natuie blind 
Let supposition lend hei aid once more. 

And land some gia\o optician on the shore , 

He claps his lens, if haply they may see, sss 
Close to the part where \ision ought to be. 

But finds that though his tubes assist the sight, 
They cannot give it, or make daikness light 
He reads wise lectures, and describes aloud 
A sense they know not, to the wondering crowd. 
He tallis of light, and the prismatic hues, 891 
As men of depth in erudition use , 

But all he gams for his harangue is , — “ Well ! 
What monstrous lies some travellers wiU toll ” 
Thesoul, whosesightall-quickemng gracerenews, 
Takes the resemblance of the good she views, 396 
As diamonds, shipped of their opaque disguise, 
Eeflect the noonday glory of the skies. 

She speaks of Him, her author, guardian, friend. 
Whose Love know no beginning, knows no end, too 
In language warm as all that love inspires. 
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And, in the glow of her intense desires, 

Pants to oommunicate her noble fires. 

She sees a world stark blind to what employs 
Her eager thought, and feeds her flowing joys, 405 
Though Wisdom hail them, heedless of her call. 
Flies to save some, and feels a pang for all . 
Herself as weak as her support is strong. 

She feels that frailty she denied so long. 

And, from a knowledge of her own disease, 410 
Learns to compassionate the sick she sees. 

Here see, acquitted of all vain pretence. 

The reign of genuine Chanty commence , 

Though Scorn repay her sy mpathetic tears. 

She still IS kind, and still she perseveies, 415 
The Truth she loves a sightless world blaspheme, 
’Tis childish dotage, a delirious dream > 

The danger they discern not, they deny, 

Laugh at their only remedy, and die 

But still a soul thus touched can never cease, 420 

Whoever thieatens war, to speak of peace. 

Pure in her aim, and in her temper mild. 

Her wisdom scorns the weakness of a child , 

She makes excuses where she might condemn. 
Reviled by those that hate her, prays for them , 426 
Suspicion links not in her artless breast. 

The worst suggested, she believes the best , 

Not soon provoked, howeter stung and teased. 

And if perhaps made angry, soon appeased , 

She rather waives than will dispute her right, 430 
And injured, makes forgiveness her delight. 

Such was the portrait an apostle drew. 

The bright original was one he knew. 

Heaven held his hand, the likeness must be true. 
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When one that holds communion with the skieB> 
Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 4 r« 
And once more mingles with ns meaner things, 
'Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings , 

Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied. 440 
So when a ship, well freighted with the stores 
The sun matures on India’s spicy shores. 

Has dropped her anchor, and her canvass furled, 

In some safe haven of our western world, 

’Twere vain inquiry to what port she went, 44$ 
The gale informs us, laden with the scent 
Some seek, when queasy conscience has its 
qualms, 

To luU the painful malady with alms , 

But Charity not feigned intends alone 
Another’s good , — theirs centres in their own , 4 o 
And too short lived to reach the realms of peace. 
Must cease for ever when the poor shall cease 
Flavia, most tender of her own good name. 

Is rather careless of her sister's fame . 

Her siiperfluitv the poor supplies, 46$ 

But if she touch a character, it dies. 

The seeming virtue weighed against the vice. 

She deems all safe, for she has paid the price . 

No Charity but alms aught values she. 

Except in porcelain on her mantle-tree 460 

How many deeds with which the world has rung. 
From pride in league with ignorance, have sprung ’ 
But God o’errules all human follies still. 

And bends the tough materials to his will. 

A conflagration, or a wintry flood, 466 

Has left some hiindieds wuthout home or food 
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Extcavftgaaoe and Avanoe shall subscnbe, 

While S'ame and Self-complacence are the bribe. 
The brief proclaimed, it visits every pew. 

But first the squire’s, a compliment but due ; no 

With slow deliberation he unties 

His glittering purse, that envy of all eyes. 

And while the clerk just puzzles out the psalm, 
Slides guinea behind guinea in his palm, 

Till finding, what he might have found before, its 
A smaller piece amidst the precious store. 

Pinched close between his finger and his thumb. 
He half exhibits, and then diops the sum 
Gold, to be sure* — Throughout the town ’tis 
told, 

How the good squire gives never less than gold iso 
From motives such as his, though not tho best, 
Springs in duo time supply for the distressed , 

Not less effectual thau what Love bestows, 

Except that Oflice clips it as it goes 
But lest I seem to sin against a friend, 

And wound the grace I mean to recommend, 
(Though Vice derided with a just design 
Implies no trespass against Love Divine) 

Once more I would adopt the graver stjde, 

A teacher should be sparing of his smile. m 
Unless a love of virtue light the flame, 

Satire is, more than those he brands, to blame , 

He hides behind a magisterial air 
His own offences, and strips otheis bare. 

Affects indeed a most humane concern, 49s 

That men, if gently tutored, will not learn. 

That mulish folly, not to be reclaimed 
By softer methods, must be made ashamed. 
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But (I might instance in St. Patrick’s deafi*) 

Too often rails to gratify his spleen *0 

Most satirists are indeed a public scourge ; 

Their mildest physic is a farrier’s purge ; 

Their acrid temper turns, as soon as stirred, 

The milk of their good purpose all to curd. 

Their zeal begotten, as their works rehearse, 605 
By lean despair upon an empty purse. 

The wild assassins stait into the street. 

Prepared to poniard whomsoe’er they meet. 

No skill in swordmanship, however just, 

Can be secure against a madman's thrust, 6io 
And even Virtue, so unfairly matched. 

Although immortal, m.ay bo pricked or scratched 
When Scandal has neiv minted an old he. 

Or taxed Invention for <i fresh supjdy, 

’Tis called a satire, and the World appears 5i5 
Gathering around it, with elected ears . 

A thousand names are tossed into the crowd, 

Some whispered softly , and some tw'anged aloud. 
Just as the sapience of an author’s brain 
Suggests it safe, or dangerous, to be plain. sso 
Strange ! how the frequent interjected dash 
Quickens a market, and helps off the trash , 

The important letters that include the rest, 

Serve as a key to those that are suppressed , 
Conjecture gripes the victims in his paw, 625 
The world is charmed, and Senb escapes the law. 
So, when the cold damp shades of night prevail. 
Worms may be caught by either head or tail, 
Forcibly drawn from many a close recess, 

* Swift, many of whose writings were not at all to 
Cowper’e taste. 
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They ;meet with little pity, no redress ; «3o 

Plunged in the stream, they lodge upon the mud, 
Food for the famished rovers of the flood. 

All zeal for a Reform that gives oflence 
To Peace and Charity, is mere pretence , — 

A bold remark, but-.which, if well applied, 635 
Would humble many a towering poet’s pride 
Perhaps the man was in a sportive fit. 

And had no other plaj-jdace for his wit. 

Pci haps, enchanted with the love of fame, 

He sought the jewel m his neighbour’s shame , 5io 
Perhaps — whatever end ho might pursue. 

The cause of Virtue coidd not be his view 
At every stroke Wit flashes in our eyes, 

The turns are quick, the polished points surprise, 
But shine with cruel and tremendous charms, 6io 
That, while they please, possess us with alarms , 
So have I seen (and hastened to the sight 
On all the wings of holiday delight) 

Where stands that monument of ancient powei. 
Named with emphatic dignity, “ The Tower,” 650 
Guns, halberts, swords and pistols great and small. 
In starry forms disposed upon the wall . 

We wonder, as we gazing stand below. 

That brass and steel should make so fine a show j 
But though we praise the exact designer’s skill, ess 
Account them implements of mischief still. 

No works shall find acceptance, m that day 
When all disguises shall be rent away. 

That square not truly with the scripture plan, 

Nor spring from love to God, or love to man. 6«o 
As He ordains things sordid in their birth 
To be resolved into their parent earth, 
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And though the soul disU sedc superior otht, 
Whate’er this world produces, it absorbs, 

Bo Self starts nothing, but what tends apaoe- , set 
Home to the goal where it began the raee 
Such as our motive is our aim must be, 

If this be servile, that can ne’er be free ; 

If Self employ us, whatsoe’er is wrought, 

We glorify that Self, not him we ought , 879 

Such virtues had need prove their own reward. 
The Judge of all men owes them no regard. 

True Charity, a plant divinely nursed. 

Fed by the Love from which it rose at first. 
Thrives against Hope, and in the rudest scene, 
Storms but enliven its unfading green , 

Exuberant is the shadow it supplies. 

Its fruit on earth, its growth above the skies 
To look at him who formed us and redeemed, 

So glorious now, though once so disesteemed ; «eo 
To see a God stretch forth his human hand. 

To uphold the boundless scenes of his command , 
To recollect that in a form like ours. 

He bruised beneath his feet the infernal pow'ers. 
Captivity led captive, rose to claim ess 

The wreath He won so dearly in our name ; 

That throned above all height He condescends 
To call the few that trust in him his friends , 

That in the heaven of heavens, that space He deems 
Too scanty for the exertion of his beams, m 
And shines as if impatient to bestow 
Life and a kingdom upon worms below , 

That Bight imparts a never-dying flame. 

Though feeble in degree, in kind the same. 

Like him, the soul, thus kindled from above, 898, 
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%rea(]« irtde her arma of univ^^ love, 

A&d still enlarged as she receives the grace, 
includes creation in her close embrace. 

Behold a Christian ! — and without the dres 
The founder of that name alone inspires, eoo 
Though all accomplishments,* all knowledge meet, 
To make the shining prodigy complete, 

Whoever boasts that name— behold a cheat ! 

Were Love, in these the world’s last doting year?, 
As frequent as the want of it appears, eos 

The churches warmed, they would no longer hold 
Such frozen figvu es, stiff as they are cold , 
Relenting forms would lose their powder, or cease. 
And e’en the dipped and spnnlded live in peace . 
Each heart would quit its prison in the breast, sio 
And flow in free communion with the rest 
The statesman, skilled in projects dark and deep, 
Might burn his useless Maeliiavel,t and sleep , 

His Budget, often filled, yet alwaj s poor. 

Might swing at ease behind his study door, sis 
No longer prey upon our annual rents, 

Of scare the nation with its big contents 
Disbanded legions freely might depart. 

And slaying man would cense to be an art. 

No learned disputants would take the field, «2o 
Sure not to conquer, and sure not to yield ; 

•“ Accomplishments Eds 1782, 1786, Southey “ Ac- 
eoiiiplishment,” Ed 1787, and subsequent editions, except 
that of Southey 

f “ The Prince” of Machiavelh is, of course, the work re* 
forred to by Cowper, and he expresses the general opinion with 
respect to it It has been doubted whether that opinion ha 
■dt^etber just, but all that Macbiavelli’s defenders say, m bia 
behalf, is that his teaching was in accordance with the stste 
of maniMrs and morala in Italy when he wrote, 

von, I, n 
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Both Bides deceived, if rightly understood, 

Pelting each other for the public good. 

Did Chanty prevail, the press would prove 
A vehicle of virtue, truth, and love, ess 

And I might spare myself the pains to show 
What few can learn, and all suppose they know 
Thus have I sought to grace a serious lay 
With many a wild, indeed, but flowery spray. 

In hopes to gam, what else I must have lost, eio 
The attention Pleasure has so much engrossed. 

But if, unhappily deceived, I dream. 

And prove too weak for so divine a theme, 

Let Charity forgive me a mistake. 

That Zeal, not Vanity, has chanced to make, 635 
And spare the poet for his subject’ sake. 
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Nam neque mo tantum dementis sibilus austn, 

Nec percussa juvant tarn iitora^ nec qu» 

Saxosas inter decurrunt flumma valles 

Yirg. Eel V. 81, 



[hough Nature weigh our talents, and 
dispense 

To every man his modicum of sense, 
And Conversation, m its better part. 
May be esteemed a gift, and not an art. 


• Included, with the preceding poems, m the volume pub- 
lished Lond 1 782, 8vo It was written in July and August, 
1781, and was originally designed to be the introductory poem 
to a second volume See Letter of Cowper to Newton, 52 
July, 1781, and to Mrs Nekton, August, 1781. 
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Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, t 

On culture, and the sowing of the soil. 

Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse, 

But talking is not always to converse , 

Not more distinct from harmony divine 

The constant creaking of a country sign. 10 

As alphabets in ivory employ. 

Hour after hour, the yet unlettered boy. 

Sorting and puzzling with a deal of glee 
Those seeds of science called his a n c , 

So language m the mouths of the adult, ij 

Witness its insignificant result. 

Too often proies an implement of play, 

A toy to sport with, and pass time away. 

Collect at evening what the day brought forth, 
Compress the sum into its solid worth, 20 

And if it weigh the importance of a fly, 

The scales are false, or algebra a lie 
Sacred interpreter of human thought. 

How few respect, or use thee, as they ought ! 

But all shall give account of every wrong, 26 
Who dare dishonour, or defile, the tongue; 

Who prostitute it in the cause of vice, 

Or sell their glory at a market price , 

Who vote for hire, or point it with lampoon, 

The dear -bought placeman, and the cheap buffoon . so 
There is a prurience in the speech of some, 

W rath stays him, or else God would strike them dumb: 
His wise forbearance has their end m view, 

They fill their measure, and receive their due. 

The heathen lawgivers of ancient days, ' as 
Names almost worthy of e Christian’s* praise, 

• “Christian.” Eds 1782, 1786, 1787, Southey. “ Chns- 
tiaa’s," Ed 1788, and sabBequeat editions, except Southey’s," 
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Would drive them forth from the resort of men. 
And shut up every satyr in his den 
Oh 'eome not ye near innocence and truth, 

Ye worms that cat into the bud of youth ! io 
Infectious as impure, jour blighting power 
■Taints in its rudiments the promised flower , 

Its odour perished, and its charming hue, 
Thencefoith ’tis hateful, for it smells of you. 

Not e’en the vigorous and headlong rage a 

Of adolescence, or a firmei age. 

Affords a plea allowable, or just. 

For making speech the pamperer of lust , 

But when the bieath of age commits the fault, 

’Tib nauseous as the \apour of a vault to 

So withered stumps disgrace the sylvan scene. 

No longer fruitful, and no longer green , 

The sapless wood, divested of the bark. 

Grows fungous, and takes fire at every spaik 
Oaths terminate, as Paul obsenes, all strife — 65 
Some men have surely then a peaceful life * 
Whatever subject occupy discourse, 

The feats of Vestns,* or the naval force. 
Asseveration blustering in your face 
Makes contradiction such a hopeless case , co 

In every tale they tell, or false or true, 


* For more than a century the family of Vestns was never 
without a representative of eminent talent among performers 
in opera or ballet The one here alluded to is said to have 
been the second Dieu de la Z>anse, a strange title, given in 
Pans, first to Dupr^, and, after his retirement, to G A. B 
Yestnsrbom in Florence in 1729 He maintained his supre- 
macy until 1781. In that year he took a formal farewell of the 
sceneof hie many triumphs. Hi8«onM A Vestrie succeeded 
and perhaps excelled him« 
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Well known, oi such as no man ever knew, 

They fix attention, heedless of j our pain. 

With oaths like rivets forced into the brain, 

And e’en when sober tiuth prevails thioughout, bs 
T hey swear it, till affiimaiice breeds a doubt. 

A Persian, humble servant of the sun. 

Who though devout, yet bigotry had none. 

Hearing a lawyer, grave m his address, 

With adjurations every vv'oid impress, jo 

Supposed the man a bishop, or at least, 

God’s name so much upon his lips, a pi lest. 

Bowed at the close vv ith all his graceful airs, 

And begged an iiileicst in his frequent prayers * 
Go, quit the rank to vluch je stood preferred, 
Heneefoith associate in one common herd , :» 

Religion, Viitue, Reason, Common Sense, 
Pionounce jour human form a false piotenec, 

A incie disgmso, in which a devil lurks. 

Who Jet betraj's his seciet by his works so 

Ye powci ■) w ho 1 ule the tongue, if sue h tlicio are. 
And make colloquial happiness jour c.iie, 

Preserio me from tlie thing I diead and liate, 

A duel in the form of a debate 

The clash of aigumonts and jar of W'ords, b; 

Worse than the mortal biunt of rival swords. 

Decide no question with their tedious length, 

(For opposition gives opinion strength) 

Diveit the champions prodigal of breath, 

* Tt lias been thought that Li&kine, in his defence of Lord 
Geoige Gordon, was the first to profane the sacred name by 
its introduction, in the way of oath, into afoiensic address, but 
this passage, coupled with a previous one in Expostulation 
(lines 660 to 665), seems to piove that such adjuration was a 
common vice of the day 
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And put the peaceably-disposed to death. so 

Oh ! thwart me not. Sir Soph, at every turn, 

Nor carp at every flaw you may discern ; 

Though syllogisms hang not on my tongue, 

^ am not surely alwa}^ in the wrong , 

’Tis hard if all is false that I advance, 05 

A fool must now and then be right by chanco 
Not that all freedom of dissent I blame , 

No ’ — ^there I grant the privilege I claim. 

A disputable point is no man’s ground, 

Rove where you please, 'tis common aU around loo 
Discourse may want an animated — No, 

To brush the surface, and to make it flow , 

But still remember, if you moan to please. 

To press your point with modesty and eas 
The mark at which my juster aim I take, los 
Is contradiction for its own dear sake , 

Set your opinion at whatever pitch, 

Knots and impediments make something hitch , 
Adopt his own, ’tis equally in vam. 

Your thread of argument is snapped again ; no 
The wrangler, rather than accord with you. 

Will judge himself deceived, and prove it too. 
Vociferated logic kills mo quite, 

A noisy man is alwaj s in the right , 

I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my chair, us 
Fix on the wamscoat a distressful stare. 

And when I hope his blunders are all out. 

Reply discreetly — “ To bo sure — no doubt > ” 
Dtjbitts is such a scrupulous good man — 

Yes — you may catch him tripping, if you can ito 
He would not, with a peremptory tone. 

Assert the nose upon his face his own , 
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With hesitation admirably slow 
He humbly hopes — presumes — it may be so. 

His evidence, if he were called by law, 125 

To swear to some enormity he saw. 

For want of prominence and just relief. 

Would hang an honest man, and save a thief 
Through constant dread of giving Truth offence. 
He ties up aU his hearers in suspense, iso 

Knows what he knows, as if he knew it not, 

What he remembers seems to ha\e forgot. 

His sole opinion, whatsoe’er befall. 

Centering at last m having none at all. 

Yfet, though he tease and baulk youi listening ear. 
He makes one useful point exceeding clear , iso 
Howe’er ingenious on his darling theme 
A sceptic in philosophy may seem. 

Reduced to practice, his beloved lule 

Would only pioie him a consummate fool, no 

Useless m him alike both brain and speech, 

Fate having placed all truth above his leach. 

His ambiguities his total sum. 

He might as well be blind, and deaf, and dumb 
Where men of judgment creep, and feel their way, 
The positive pionounce without dismay, no 

Their want of light and intellect supplied 
By sparks Absurdity strikes out of Pride , 

Without the means of knowing right from wrong, 
They alw'ays are decisive, clear, and strong. 160 
Whore others toil with philosophic force. 

Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter course, 
Flings at your head conviction in the lump 
And gains remote conclusions at a jump ; 

Their own defect, invisible to them. 


iis 
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Seen m another they at once condemn. 

And though self-idolized in every case, 

Hate their own likeness in a brother’s face 
,The cause is plain, and not to be denied. 

The proud are always most provoked by piide , iso 
Few competitions but engender spite, 

\nd those the most, where neither has a right 
The Point of Honour has been deemed of use, 
To teach good manners, and to curb abuse 
Admit it true, the consequence is clear, IM 

Oiu polished manners are a mask we wear, 

And at the bottom barbarous still and rude, 

We are restrained indeed, but not subdued 
The voiy remed} , however sure, 

Springs from the mischief it intends to ciiio, no 
And savage in its principle appears, 

Tried, as it should be, by the fruit it bcais 
’Tis haid, indeed, if nothing will defend 
Mankind from quarrels, but their fatal end , 

That now and then a heio must decease, nJ 

That the siiiviving world innv Ine in peace 
Perhaps at last close scrutiny may show 
The practice dastaidly, and mean, and low 
That men engage in it impelled by forte. 

And fear, not courage, is its piopci souice, iso 
The fear of tyiant custom, and the feai 
Lest fops should censure us, and fools should sneer 
At least to trample on our Makei's laws. 

And hazard life for any oi no cause 

To rush into a fixed eternal state, 131 

Out of the veiy flames of rage and hate, 

Or send another shivering to the bar. 

With all the guilt of such unnatural war. 
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Whatever Use may urge, or Honour plead, 

On Reason’s verdict is a madman’s deed im 

Am I to set my life upon a throw. 

Because a bear is rude and surly ? No — 

A moral, sensible, and well bred man 

Will not affront me, and no other can 

Were I empowerSd to regulate the lists, iM 

They should encounter with well loaded fists , 

A Trojan combat would be something new. 

Let Dares bent EnteUus* black and blue. 

Then each might show, to his admiring friends, 

In honourable bumps his rich amends, -'oo 

And carry, in coritiisions of his skull, 

A satisfactory leceipt in full 
A story in which native humour reigns. 

Is often useful, always entertains , 

A graver fact, enlisted on jour side sos 

May furnish illustration, well applied , 

But sedentary weav ers of long tales 
Give me the fidgets, and my p,itienoe fails 
’Tis the most asinine employ on earth. 

To heal them tell of parent.igo and birth, 210 
And echo conversations dull and diy. 

Embellished with — “ He said,” and, *• f^o said I ” 
At every interview their route the same. 

The repetition makes attention l.imc 
We bustle up with unsuecesstul speed, m 

And in the saddest part cry — “ Droll indeed ’ ” 
The path of narrative with care pursue. 

Still making piobability your clue , 

• Dares and Eutcllu'i, it will be reinenibeied, were the 
aihltta whose contest 13 desciibcd in the Fifth liook of the 
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On all the vestiges of truth attend, 

And let them guide you to a decent end. sao 
Of all ambitions man may entertain, 

The worst that can iniade a sickly brain 
Is that which angles hourly for surprise. 

And baits its hook with prodigies and lies. 
Credulous infancy, or age as weak, 2:5 

Are fittest auditors for such to seek. 

Who to please others will themselves disgrace, 

Yet please not, but affront you to your face. 

A great retailer of this curious ware, 

Haling unloaded and made many stare, 23 o 

“ Can Ibis bo true?”— an aich observer cries, • 

“ Yes” (rather moi ed) “ 1 saw it with these eyes I” 
“ Sir ' I believe it on that ground alone , 

I could not, had I seen it with my own ” 

A tale should bo judicious, clear, succinct, 236 
The language plain, and incidents well linked , 
Toll not as new what cveiy body knows. 

And new or old, still hastch to a close. 

There centering in a focus round and neat. 

Let all your rajs of information meet 210 

What neither yields us profit nor delight. 

Is like a nurse’s lullaby at night , 

Guy Earl of Warwick and fair Eleaiioio, 

Or giant-killing Jack, would please me more. 

The pipe, with solemn intcx posing puff, 216 
Makes half a sentence at a time enough , 

The dozing sages diop the drowsy strain. 

Then pause and puff — ^and speak, and pause again 
Such often, like the tube they so admire, 24(1 
Important triflers have more smoke than fire 

•“Trifles,” Eds 1782, 1786, 1787 “Triflers,” Ld. 
I788f and subsec^uent editions 
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Pernicious weed I whose scent the fair annoys, 
Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilizes ours , 

Thou art indeed the drug a gardener wants, 2SS 
To poison vermin that infest his plants, 

But are we so to wit and beauty blind. 

As to despise the glory of our kind, 

And show the softest minds and fairest forms 
As little mercy as the grubs and worms ‘i’ . 26o 

They dare not wait the riotous abuse 
Thy thirst- creating steams at length produce. 
When wine has given indecent language biith. 
And forced the floodgates of licentious mirth , 

For sea-born Venus her attachment shows 265 
Still to that element from which she rose. 

And with a quiet, which no fumes disturb, 

Sips meek infusions of a milder herb 

The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose. 

In contact inconvenient, nose to nose, 270 

As if the gnomon on his neighbour’s phiz, 
Touched with the magnet, had attracted his 
His whispered theme, dilated and at large, 

Proies after all a wind-gun’s airy charge. 

An extract of his diary, — no more, 275 

A tasteless journal of the day before 
Ho walked abioad, o’ertaken m the lain. 

Called on a friend, drank tea, stepped home again. 
Resumed his purpose, had a woild of talk 
With one he stumbled on, and lost his walk. 280 
I interrupt him with a sudden bow, 

“ Adieu, dear 811 ! lest you should lose it now.” 

I cannot talk with civet in the 100m, 
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A fine puss-gentleman that’s all perfume ; 

The sight’s enough — no need to smell a beau — 
Who thrusts his nose into a raiee-show? 

His odoriferous attempts to please 
Perhaps might prosper with a swarm of bees ; 

But we that make no honey, though we sting. 
Poets, are sometimes apt to maul the thing. 290 
’Tis wrong to bring into a mixed resort. 

What makes some sick, and others a-la-nu» t, 

An aigument of cogence, we may say. 

Why such a one should keep himself away. 

A gravel coxcomb we may sometimes seo, ass 
Quite as absurd, though not so light, as he , ' 

A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 

An oracle within an empty cask , 

The solemn fop, significant and budge. 

A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge 300 
He says but little, and that little said 
Owes all Its weight, like loaded dice, to lean 
His wit invites you by his looks to come. 

But when you knock, it never is at home 
’Tis like a paicel sent you by tt'C stage, scs 

Some handsome piescnt, as yoiii liopcs prcs.ige, 
’Tis heavy, bulkv, and bids iaii to prove 
An absent fiicnd's fidelity and love. 

But when unpacked youi disappointineiit gijoans, 
To find it stutted with brickbats, eai th, and stomw 

Some men employ their health, an ugly trick, 
In making known how oft they have been sick. 
And give us, in recitals of disease, 

4 doctor’s trouble, but vv ithout the fees , 

Relate how many weeks they' kept their bed, sis 
How an emetie or cathartic sped , 
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Nothing 18 slightly touched, much less forgot, 
Nose, ears, and eyes seem present on the spot 
Now the distemper, spite of draught or piU, 
Victorious seemed, and now the doctor's skill , 
And now — alas, for unforeseen mishaps ' m 
They put on a damp nightcap, and relapse , 

They thought they must have died, they were so bad ; 
Their peevish hearers almost wish they had 
Some fretful tempers wince at every toucli. 

You always do too little or too much , 

You speak wth life, m hopes to entertain, 

Your elevated voice goes thiough the brain , 

You fall at once into a lower key, 

That’s worse — the drone-pipo ot an bumblebee , 
The southern sash admits too strong a light, a u 
You rise and drop the curtain — now 'tis night ; 
Ho shakes with cold — ^youstir the fiie and strne 
To make a blaze — that’s roasting him alive , 

Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish, 33s 
With sole — that's just the sort he would not wish, 
He takes what ho at first professed to loathe. 

And in due time feeds heartily on both , 

Yet still, o’erclouded with a constant frown. 

He does not swallow, but ho gulps it down , sjo 
Y our hope to please him vain on every plan. 
Himself should work that w'onder if he can — 

Alas ' his efforts double his distress. 

He likes yours little, and his own still less , 

Thus always teasing others, always teased, 315 
His only pleasure is to be displeased 
I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 

And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
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Of needless shame, and self-imposed disgrace. We 
Our sensibilities are so acute, 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 

We sometimes think ive could a speech produce 
Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose, 
But being tied,* it dies upon the lip, ws 

Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip ; 

Our wasted oil un profitably burns, 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns f 
Few Frenchmen of this evil have complained , 

It seems as if we Britons were ordained, sso 

By way of wholesome curb upon our pride. 

To fear each other, fearing none beside. , 

The cause perhaps inquiry may descry, 
Self-searching with an introverted eye, 

Concealed within an unsuspected part, set 

The vainest corner of our own vain heart ; 

For ever aiming at the world’s esteem. 

Our self-importance ruins its own scheme , 

In other eyes our talents rarely shown. 

Become at length so splendid in our own, 87 o 
Wo dare not risk them into public view, 

Lest they miscarry of what seems their due. 

* “Tied,” Eds. 1782, 1786, 1787, 1788, 182.S and 
Southey “Tried,”Ed. 1793, and subsequent editions, ex- 
cept those above mentioned 

t It was at one time believed that the ancients possessed 
the power of constructing lamps which, once lighted, would 
burn, some said, foi a thousand years, others for ever, and 
that the lamps found in sepulchres were of that character. 
Such lamps were consequently subjects of great cunosity and 
of much investigation Perpetual light ranked as a subject of 
inquiry with perpetual motion, and enthusiasts toiled after ita 
discovery as they did after the secrets of alchemy and tha 
elurir vitte 
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Trufi Modesty is a discerning grace. 

And only blushes m the proper place ; 

But counterfeit is blind, and skuUts through fear. 
Where ’tis a shame to be ashamed to appear ; S75 
Humility the parent of the first, 

The last by Vanity produced and nursed. 

The circle formed, we sit in silent state, 

Like figures drawn upon a dial plate , 880 

“ Yes, ma’am,” and “ No, ma’am,” uttered softly, 
show 

Every five minutes how the minutes go , 

Each individual, suffering a constraint. 

Poetry may, but colours cannot paint. 

As if in close committee on tho sky, 86 S 

Reports it hot or cold, or wet or dry, 

And finds a changing clime a happy source 
Of wise reflection and well timed discourse 
We next inquire, but softly and by stealth, 

Like conservators of tho public health, m 

Of epidemic throats, if such there are. 

And coughs, and rheums, and phthisic, and catarrh. 
That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensues. 
Filled up at last with interesting news ; 39 1 

Who danced with whom, and who are like to wed. 
And who is hanged, and who is brought to bed ; 
But fear to call a more important cause. 

As if ’twere treason against English laws. 

The visit paid, with ecstasy we come. 

As from a seven years’ transportation, home, m 
And there resume an unembarrassed brow. 
Recovering what we lost we know not how. 

The faculties that seemed reduced to naught. 
Expression and the privilege of thought. 
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The reeking, roaring hero of the chase, *» 
1 give him over as a desperate case. 

Physicians write in hopes to work a cure. 

Never, if honest ones, when death is sure ; 

And though the fox he follows may be tamed, 

A mere fox-follower never is reclaimed. 410 

Some farrier should prescribe his proper course. 
Whose only fit companion is his horse. 

Or if, deserving of a better doom, 

The noble beast judge otherwise, his groom 
Yet e’en the rogue thatserveshim, though he stand 4is 
To take his honour’s orders, cap in hand, 

Prefers his fellow grooms, with much good sense. 
Their skill a truth, his master’s a pretence 
If neither horse nor groom affect the squire,' 
Where can at last his jockeyship retire ? 420 

Ohl to the club, the scene of savage joys. 

The school of coarse good fellowship and noise , 
There, in the sweet society of those 
Whose friendship from his boyish years he chose. 
Let him improve his talent if he can, 425 

Till none but beasts acknowledge him a man 

Man’s heart had been impenetrably sealed. 

Like theirs that cleave the flood or graze the field. 
Had not his Maker’s all-bestowing hand 
Given him a soul, and bade him understand 4So 
The reasoning power vouchsafed of course inferred 
The power to clothe that reason with his word , 
For all IS perfect that God works on earth. 

And He that gives conception aids* the birth 
If this be plain, ’tis plainly understood, 435 

••■Adds,” Eds 1782,l786,Soutliey "Aids)” Ed.l787, 
and snbseqnent editions, except Southey’s 
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Wliat uses of hi8 boon the giver would 
Tho Mifad despatched upon her bosy toil, 

Should range where Providence has blessed the soil ; 
Visiting every flower wth labour meet, 

And gathering all her treasmes, sweet by sweet, 440 
She should imbue the tongue with what she sips. 
And shed the balmy blessing on the lips. 

That good difiused may more abundant grow. 

And speech may praise the power that bids it flou 
Will the sweet warbler of the liielong night, 445 
That fills the listening lover with delight. 

Forget his harmony, with raptuie heard, 

To learn the twittering of n meaner bird ? 

Or make the pai rot’s mimicry his choice, 

That odious libel on a human voice 4so 

No — Nature, unsophistieate by man, 

Starts not aside from her Creator’s plan , 

Tho melody that was at first designed 
To cheer the rude forefathers of mankind 
Is note for note delivered in our ears, 4Vi 

In the last scene of her six tliousand yeais 
Yet Fashion, leader of a chattering tram, 

Whom man, for his own hurt, permits to reign. 
Who shifts and changes all things but his shape, 
And would degrade her votary to an ape, 4(w 

The fruitful parent of abuse and wrong. 

Bolds a usurped dominion o’er his tongue , 

There sits and prompts him with his own disgrace, 
Prescribes the theme, the tone, and the grimace. 
And when accomplished in her waywaid school, 465 
Cdls gentleman whom she has made a fool. 

'Tis an unalterable fixed decree, 

That none could frame or ratify but she, 

VOL I u 
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That Heaven and Hell, and rightebiisness and Bin, 
Snares m his path, and foes that lurk within, «70 
God and his attributes (a field of day 
Where ’tis an angel’s happiness to stray). 

Fruits of his love and wonders of his might. 

Be never named in ears esteemed polite. 

That he who dares, when she forbids, be grave, 475 
Shall stand proscribed, a madman or a knave 
A close designer not to be believed. 

Or, if excused that charge, at least deceived. 

0 folly worthy of the nuiso’s lap, 

Give it the breast, or stop its mouth with pap ! <80 
Is it incredible, or can it seem 
A dream to any except those that dream. 

That man should love his ilaker, and that fire, 
Warming his heart, should at his lips transpire ? 
Know then, and modestly lot fall your eyes, 485 
And veil jour daring crest that braves the skies. 
That an of insolence aflioiits jour God, 

You need his pardon, and provoke his rod 
Now, in a postuio that becomes you inoro 
Than that heroic strut assumed before, 490 

Know, your arreais with every hour accrue 
For mercy shown, while wrath is justly due 
The time is short, and there are souls on earth. 
Though future pam may serve for present mirth. 
Acquainted with the woes that fear or shame, isb 
B y Fashion taught, forbade them once to name. 
And having felt the pangs you deem a jest. 

Have proved them truths too big to be expressed. 
Go seek on Revelation’s hallowed ground. 

Sure to succeed, the remedy they found ; 600 

Touched by that power that you have dared to mock. 
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That makes seas stable, and dissolves the rock, 
Your heart shall yield a hfe-renewing stream. 
That fools, as you have done, shall call a dream. 

It happened on a solemn eventide, 505 

Soon after He that was our surety died. 

Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 

The scene of all those sorrow’s left behind. 

Sought their own village, busied as they wont 
In musings worthy of the great event 6io 

They spake of him they loved, of him whose life. 
Though blameless, had incurred perpetual strife. 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 
A,doep memorial graven on their hearts. 

The recollection, like a vein of ore, tis 

The farther traced, enriched them still the more , 
They thought him, and thcyjustly thought him, one 
Sent to do moic than Ho appeared to have done. 
To exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else, and wondered He should die. mo 
E ie jet they brought their journey to an end, 

A stiangcr joined them, courteous as a friend. 

And asked them, with a kind, engaging air. 

What their affliction was, and begged a share. 
Informed, He gathered up the broken thread, 625 
And, Truth and Wisdom gracing all He said, 
Explained, illustrated, and searched so well 
The tender theme on which they chose to dw’ell. 
That reaching home, “ The night,” they said, “ is 
near, 

We must not now be parted, sojourn here ” sso 
The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 

And made so welcome at their simple feast, 

He blessed the bread, but vanished at the word, 
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And left them both exclaiming, ‘‘ ’IVas the Lord I 
Did not our hearts feel all He deigned to say, bsj 
D id they not burn within us by the way?” 

Noav theirs was converse such ns it behoves 
Man to maintain, and such as God approves 
Their views, indeed, were indistinct and dim. 

But yet successful, being aimed at him c u 

Christ and his character their only scope. 

Their object, and their subject, and their hope. 
They felt what it became them much to feel. 

And wanting him to loose the sacred seal. 

Found him as prompt, as their dcsiievvas true, via 
T o spread the newboin glories in their view , 
Well — what arc ages, and the lapse of time. 
Matched against truths as lasting as sublime ’ 

Can length of years on God himself exact. 

Or make that fiction which was once a fact aao 
No, marble and recording biass decay. 

And, like the graver’s memory, pass away , 

The works of man inherit, as is just. 

Their author’s fiailty, and return to dust. 

But Truth divine for ever stands secure, 

Its head as* guarded as its base is sure , 

Fixed in the rolling flood of endless years 
The pillar of the eternal plan appeals. 

The raving storm and dashing wave defies. 

Built by that architect who built the skies eoo 
Hearts may be found that harbour at this hour 
That love of Christ in t all its quickening power, 

• “As ,” Eds 1782, 1786,1787, 1788, Southey “Is,” 
£d 1793 and subsequent editions, except Southey's. 

t “In,” Eds 1782, 1786, 1787, 1788, 1793, 1794,1798, 
1799, Southey, Dale, Bell “And £d. 1800, and subsequent 
editions^ except those above mentioned 
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And HpS unstained by folly or by strife, 

Whose wisdom, drawn from the deep well of life, 
Tastes of its healthful origin, and flows res 

A Jordan for the ablution of our woes 
0 days of heai en, and nights of equal praise ' 
Serene and peaceful as those heavenly dajs. 

When souls drawn upvv'ards* in communion sweet 
Enjoy the stillness of some close retreat, 570 

Discourse, as if released and safe at home. 

Of dangers past, and W'ondcrs j ot to come. 

And spread the sacred treasures of the breast 
Upon the lap of covenanted rest tu 

*“ What, ahvajs dreaming over heavenly things, 
Like angel-heads in stone with pigeon wings ’ 
Canting and whining out all day the word. 

And half the night ’ fanatic and absurd ' 

Mine bo the friend less frequent in his prayers, 
W'ho makes no bustle with his soul's aflFairs, «80 
Whose wit can brighten up a vvintrj day. 

And chase the splenetic dull hours away 
Content on earth in earthly things to shine. 

Who waits for heaven ere he becomes divine, ^64 
Ijeaves saints to enjoy those altitudes they teach. 
And plucks the fruit placed more within his reach ” 
Well spoken, advocate of sin and shame. 

Known by thy bloating, Ignorance thy name 
Is sparkling wit tho vv 01 Id’s exclusive right, 

The fixed fee-simple of tho vain and light ‘i’ 6 »o 

Can hopes of Heaven, bright prospects of an hour 
That comesf to vv'aft us out of soi low’s power, 

• “Upwaid,” Eds 1782, 178G, 1787, Southe> “Up- 
'wards Ed 1 788, and subsequent editions, except ^utbej's 
f “Come,” Ed. 1782, but corrected in the errata to 
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Obscure or quench a faculty that finds 
Its happiest soil in the serenest minds ? 

Religion curbs indeed its wanton play, 69B ' 

And brings the tnfler under rigorous sway, 

But gives it usefulness unknown before. 

And purifying, makes it shine the more 
A Christian’s wit is inoffensive light, 

A beam that aids, but never grieves the sight, m 
Vigorous in ago as m the flush of youth, 

’Tis always activ e on the side of Truth , 

Temperance and Peace insure its healthful state, 
And make it brightest at its latest date 
Oh ’ I have seen (nor hope perhaps in vain, cot 
Ere life go down, to sec such sights ogam) 

A veteran warrior in the chi istian field, 

Who nov'cr saw the sword he could not wield , 

Giave without dulness, learned without pride. 

Exact yet not precise, though meek keon-eyed , cio 
A man that would have foiled at their own play 
A dozen would-bes of the modern day , 

Who when occasion justified its use, 

Had wit as biight as ready to produce, 

Could fetch from records of an earlier age, cis 
Or from philosophy’s enlightened page, 

His rich materials, and regale your ear 
With strains it vvas a privilege to hear - 
Yet above all, his liutury supiome. 

And his chief glory, w.is the gospel theme , 620 

There he was copious as old Greece or Rome, 

His happy eloquence seemed there at home, 

“comes” “Comes,” tds 1786, 1787, Southey, Bell 
“Come,” Eds 1788, 1798, 1794, and subsequent editions 
until Southe; ’s 
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Ambitious, not to shine or to excel, 

But to treat justly what he loved scf well 

It moves me more perhaps than Folly ought, 625 
When some green heads, as void of wit as thought. 
Suppose themselves monopolists of sense. 

And wiser men’s ability, pietence 

Though Time will weai us, and ii e must grow old, 

Such men are not forgot ns soon as cold, 63o 

Their fragrant mcmoiy wdl outlast their tomb. 

Embalmed for cvci in its oun perfume 

And to say truth, though m its earlj prime. 

And when unstained with any grossci crime, 
TJouth has a spnghtlmoss and fire to boast, ess 
That in the valley of decline aio lost, 

And Virtue with peculiai charms appears. 

Crowned w'lth the gailand of life’s blooming years , 
Yet Age, by long experience well mfoimed, eso 
Well read, w'cll terapeied, with religion warmed, 
That file abated which impels lash youth. 

Proud of his speed, to ovcishoot.thc truth. 

As Time impioies the grape’s authentic juic§. 
Mellows and makes the speech more fit for use. 
And claims a icicience in its shortening day, 615 
That ’tis an honour and a joy to pay 
The fruits of age, Jess f.iii, are jet more sound. 
Than those a biightei season pours around. 

And like the stoics autumnal suns mature. 
Through wintry iigoiiis unirapaiicd endure. 660 
What 18 fanatic frenzj, scorned so much, 

And dreaded moio than a contagious touch ’ 

I grant it dangerous, and approie jour fear. 

That fire is catching if you draw too near , 

But sago observeis oft mistake the flame, 655 
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And give true piety that odiQjis name. 

To tremble (m the creature of an hour 
Ought at the view of an Almighty power) 

Before his presence, at whose awful throne 
All tremble in all worlds, except our own , eso 
To supplicate his merej, love his ways, 

And prize them abov'e pleasure, wealth, or praise. 
Though common sense, allow ed a casting voice, 
And free from bias, must approve the choice, 
Conv'icts a man fanatic in the extreme, 663 

And wild as madness in the world’s esteem 
But that disease, when soberly defined, 

Is the false fire of an o’erheated mind , 

It views the truth with a distorted eje. 

And either warps or lays it useless by , 67o 

’Tis nanow, selfish, arrogant, and draws 
Its sordid nourishment from man’s applause. 

And while at heart sm unrelinquished lies, 
Presumes itself chief favourite of the skies 
’Tis such a light as putrefaction breeds rr, 

In fly-blown flesh, whereon the maggot feeds, 
.Shinfs in the dark, but ushered into day, 

The stench remains, the lustre dies aw av 

True bliss, if man may reach it, is composed 
Of hearts in union mutually disclosed , tno 

And, farewell else all hope of pure delight. 

Those hearts should be reclaimed, i cnew cd, upright 
Bad men, profaning friendship’s hallow ed name. 
Form, m its stead, a covenant of shame, 

A dark confederacy against the laws 68 v 

Of VII tue, and religion’s glorious cause 
They build each othei up with dreadful skill. 

As bastions set point blank against God s will. 
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Enlarge and fortify tile dread redoubt, 

Deeply resolved to shut a Saviour out , eao 

Call legions up from Hell to back the deed, 

And, cursed with conquest, finally succeed 
But souls that carry on a blest exchange 
Of joj-s they meet with m their heavenly range. 
And, with a fearless confidence, make known up? 
Tho sorrows Sympathy esteems its own. 

Daily derive increasing light and force 
From such communion in then pleasant course, 
Feel less the journey’s roughness and its length, 
Meet their opposers with united strength, Ton 
And one in heart, in interest, and design. 

Gird up each other to Ihe raie divine 

But Conversation, choose u hat theme we min , 
And, chiefly when Religion leads the u ay, 

Should flow like waters after summer showeis, to? 
Not ns if raised by mere mechanic powers 
The Chi istinn. in w hose soul, though now distressed, 
I.ues the dc\u thought of )oys I o onto possessed. 
When all Ins glowing language issued foith 
With God's deep stamp upon its cuuent worth, tio 
Will speak w ithoiit disguise, and must impart, 

Sad as it is. his undisseinbliiig hcai t, 

Abhors coiistiaiiit, and daics not feign a zeal. 

Or seem to boast a fiic ho docs not feel 

Tho song of Sion is a tasteless thing, 715 

Unless, when using on a joyful wing, 

The soul can mix with tho celestial bauds. 

And gne the .stiam the compass it demands, 
Stiangc tidings these to tell a woild who tieat 
All but their own experience as deceit ! 720 

Will they believe, though ciediilous enough 
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To &■« allow much upon mu<fli weaker proof, 

That there are blest inhabitants of earth, 

Partakers of n new ethereal birth. 

Their hopes, desires, and purposes estranged, ns 
From things teriestrial, and dmnely changed; 
Then %ery languago of a kind that speaks 
The soul’s sure interest in the good she seeks , 
Who deal with Scripture, its importance felt. 

As Tully with philosophy once dealt, 730 

And in the siknt ivatchcs of the night. 

And through the scenes of toil-rencmng light, 

The social walk, or solitary ride. 

Keep still the deal companion at their side ^ ‘ 

No — shame upon a sclf-disgracing ago, 7S3 

Clod's woik may solve an ape upon a stage 
With such a )pst as filled with hellish glee 
Ccitain invisibles as shrewd as he. 

But lenciatioii or respect finds none, 

Save flora the subjects of that work alone 710 
The Woild gioun old her deep discernment shows. 
Claps spcctai les on her sagacious nose, 

Peruses closely the true Christian’s face, 

And finds it a mere mask of sly grimace , 

Usurps God’s office, lajs liis bosom baic, 7n 

And finds Iljpociisy close lurking tlicie. 

And, solving God herself through mere constraint. 
Concludes his unfeigned love of him, a feint 
And jot, God knows, look human nature through, 
(And in duo tunc the world shall know it too) ,^^750 
That since the flowers of Eden felt the blast, 

That after man’s defection laid all waste. 

Sincerity towards the heart-searching God 
Has .made the ncw-honi cieaturc her abode. 
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Nor shall be found in'nnregenerate souk, jss 
Till the last fire burn all between the poles 
Sincerity > why ’tis his only pride, 

Weak and imperfect in all grace beside. 

Ho knows that God demands his heart entire. 

And gives him all his just demands require 760 
Without It, his pretensions were as vain. 

As, having it, ho deems the world's disdain , 

That great defect would cost him, not alone 
Man’s fav'ourablo ]udgment, but Ins owm , 

Ills birthright shaken, and no longer clear, 70 i 
Than while his conduct proves his lienrt since! e. 
Refort the chaigo, and let tho World be told 
She boasts a confidence she does not hold , 

That, conscious of hoi crimes, she feels instead 
A cold misgiving, and a killing dread 770 

That, while in health, the ground of her support 
Is madly to forget that life is shoit , 

That sick, she trembles, knowing she must die. 
Her hope presumption, and hoi faith a lie , 

That w'hile she dotes, and dreams that she believes, 
She mocks her Maker, and heisclf deceives, 7711 
Her utmost reach, liistoiical assent. 

The doctrines waipcd to what they never meant, 
That truth itself is 111 her head as dull 
And useless as a candle in a skull, 780 

And all her love of God a groundless claim. 

A trick upon the canvass, painted flame 
'^11 her again, the sneer upon her face, 

And all her censures of the woik of grace. 

Are insincere, meant only to conceal 7S.) 

A dread she would not, j et 13 forced to fool ; 

That m her heart the Chiistinn she reveres. 
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\n(l while she seems to scorn him, only fears. 

A poet does not work by square or line, 

As smiths and joiners perfect a design , TM 

At least wo moderns, our attention less. 

Beyond the example of our sires digress. 

And claim a right to scamper and run wide, 
Wheiovcr chance, caprice, or fancy guide. 

The world and I fortuitously met, 7»5 

I owed a trifle, and ha\c paid the debt , 

She did mo wrong, I recompensed the deed. 

And having struck the balance, now proceed 
Perhaps, however, as some years have passed 
Since she and I com ersed together last, > soo 
And I have lived recluse m rural shades. 

Which seldom a distinct rcpoit pervades. 

Great changes and new manneis have occurred. 
And blest lefoinis that I have never heard. 

And she may now be as discreet and wise, soo 
As once ubsiud in all discerning ejes 
Sobriety perhaps may now be found 
Where once intoMcation pressed the giound , 

The subtle .md in)uiioiis may be just. 

And he giown chaste that vv .as the slave of lust , ?io 
Arts once esteemed may be with shame dismissed, 
Chanty may iclav the miser’s fist. 

The gamester ma\ h.avc cast his cards awav, 
Foigot to cviise, and only kneel to pray 
It has indeed been told me (with what weight, si 5 
How credibly, 'tis haul foi me to state) 

That fables old, that seemed for ever mute 
Revaved, aie liastcniiig into fresli repute, 

.Vnd gods and goddesbcs discarded long. 

Like useless IuiuIki or a stioller’s song, 
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Are bringing into vogue their heathen train, 

And Jupiter bids fair to rule again , 

That certain feasts are instituted now,* 

Where Yenus hears the lover’s tender low; 

That all Olympus through the country roves, w 
To consecrate our few remaining groves, 

And Echo learns politely to repeat 
The praise of names for ages obsolete , 

That having proved the weakness, it should seem 
Of Revelation’s ineffectual beam, s u 

To bring the passions undei sober sway. 

And give the moial springs then proper plaj . 
They,mean to tiy what may at last bo done. 

By stout substantial gods of wood and stone. 

And vvhether Roman rites may not pioduee # j 
The virtues of old Rome for English use 
May such success attend the pious plan. 

May Mercury once moie embellish man, 

Grace him again with long forgotten ai ts, 

Reclaim his taste, and brighten up his parts, 

Make him athletic as in days of old, 

Learned at the bar, in the palccsii a bold. 

Divest the rougher sex of female airs. 

And teach the softer not to copy theirs su 

The change shall please, nor sliall it matter aught 
Who works the wonder, if it bo but wrought. 

’Tis time, however, if the case stands thus. 

For us plain folks, and all who side w ith us. 

To build our altar, confident and bold, 

Aad say as stern Elijah said of old,t sso 

* The Medmenham revels of Sir Francis Dashwood and 
tiia companions are here alluded to. See Foundling Hospital 
of Wit, 111 104 

t 1 Kings, xvui. 21, 
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“ The stnfe now stands upon a fair award, 

If Israel’s Loid be God, then serve the Lord ; 

If he be silent, faith is aU a ■whim. 

Then Baal is the God, and worship him.” 

Digi esbion is so much in modern use, 855 

Thought IS so rare, and fancy so profuse, 

Some never seem so wide of their intent. 

As when returning to the theme they meant , 

As mendicants, whose business is to roam, • 

Make every parish but their own their home. 88o 
Though such continual zigzags in a book, 

Such drunken reelings, have an awkward look, 
And I had rather cieep to what is true, 

TJian rove and stagger with no mark in view; 

Yet to consult a little seemed no ciime, 6«3 

The freakish humour of the present time 
But now, to gather up what seems dispersed, 

And touch the subject I designed at first, 

Way prove, though much beside the rules of art, 
Best for the public, and my wisest part S70 

And first, let no man charge me, that I mean 
To close in sable every social scene. 

And give good company a face severe. 

As if they met aiound a father’s bier , 

For tell some men that pleasure, all their bent, sts 
And laughter, all their work, is life misspent, 
Their -wisdom bursts into this sage reply, 

Then mirth is sin, and we should always cry. 

To find the medium asks some share of -wit, 

And therefore ’tis a mark fools never hit. ‘‘kso 
But though life’s valley be a vale of tears, 

A brighter scone beyond that vale appears, 

Whose glory, with a light that never fades, 
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Shoots between scattered rocks and opening shades, 
And while it shows the land the soul dcsiics, *SS5 
The language of the land she seeks inspires 
Thus touched, the tongue receives a sacred cure 
Of all that was absurd, profane, impure , 

Held within modest bounds, the tide of speech 
Pursues the course that truth and nature teach, sso 
No longer labours merely to pioduco 
The pomp of sound, oi tinkle ■without use. 
Where’er it winds, the salutaiy stream. 

Sprightly and fiesh, cniiches every theme. 

While all the happy man possessed before, 895 
The^gift of nature, or the classic stoie. 

Is made subservient to the giand design 
For which Heaven toimcd the faculty divine 
So should an idiot, vv'hilo at laigc ho strays, 

Find the sweet lyre on w hich an artist plays, 900 
With rash and awkward force the chords he shakes. 
And guns with wonder at the jar he makes , 

Cut let the wise and well instructed hand 
Once take the shell beneath his just command, 

In gentle sounds it seems as it complained 905 
Of tlio rude injuries it late sustained, 

Till tuned at length to some immortal song, 
ItsoundsJehovah’snnme, and pours lus praise along. 
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sluilii:> floienfi igiiobiliff otl 

Vina. Gear Lib iv. 564. 


ACKNEYED m bubiness, ■weaned at 
thatf oar 

Which thousands once fast chained to 
quit no more, 

But which, when life at ebb runs weak and low. 

All v ish, or seem to w ish, they could forego , 

The statesman, lawyei, mci chant, man of trade, i 
Pants for the refuge of some rural shade. 

Where all his long anxieties forgot, 

Amid the charms of a sequestered spot. 

Or recollected only to gild o’er 

And add a smile to what was sweet before, 1“ 

He may possess the joys he thinks he secs 

Lay his old age upon the lap of Ease, 

Improve the remnant of his wwsted span. 

And having lived a tiiflei, die a man 
ThusConscience pleads hercausevvithin the breast, is 
Though long rebelled against, not yet suppressed, 
And calls a creature formed for God alone, 

* The last of the longer pieces included in the volume of 
Poems, 1782, 8vo It was written in August and September, 
1781 See Letters to Unwin and Newton, 25 August, end 
18 end 26 September, 1781 

f Southey has ** the oai/’ for which there is no authority 
in any other Edition. 
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For Hewen’s high purposes, and not his own, 
Calls him away from selfish ends and aims, 

From what debilitates and what inflames, ao 

From cities humming with a restless crowd. 

Sordid as acti\e, ignorant as loud. 

Whose highest praise is that they hve in vain. 

The dupes of pleasure, or the slaves of gam. 

Where works of man are clustered close around, 26 
And works of God are hardly to be found. 

To regions where, in spite of sin and woe, 

Ti aces of Eden are still scon below. 

Where mountain, mcr, forest, field, and grove, 
llemind him of his Maker’s power and love. so 
’Tis well ’f, looked for at so late a day, 

111 the last scene of such a senseless play, 

Tiuc Wisdom wiU attend his feeble call. 

And grace his action ero the curtain fall 

Souls that have long despised their heavenly birth, 66 

Their wishes all impregnated with earth. 

For threescore years emplojed with ceaseless care 
In catching smoke and feeding upon air. 
Conversant only with the ways of men. 

Rarely redeem the short remaining ten, 40 

Inveterate habits choke the unfruitful heart. 

Their fibres penetrate its tenderest part. 

And draining its nutritious powers to feed 
Their noxious growth, starve every better seed. 

Happy, if full of days — but happier far, is 
If, ere we yet discern life’s evening star. 

Sick of the service of a world that feeds 
Its patient drudges with dry chafif and weeds. 

We can escape from Custom’s rdiot sway. 

To serve the Sovereign we were bom to obey. 60 

TOL. I. H 
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Tbien sweet to muse upon his skill displayed 
(Infinite skill) in all that He has made ! 

To trace in Nature’s most minute design 
The signature and stamp of power divine, 
Contmanee intricate expressed with ease, si 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees. 

The shapely limb and lubneated joint, 

Within the small dimensions of a point. 

Muscle and nerve miiaculoiisly spun. 

His miglity woik, who speaks and it is done, 60 
The Invisible m things scareo seen revealed. 

To whom an atom is an ainiilc field 
To wonder at a thousand insect foims, ‘ 

These hatched, and those resuscitated worms, 

New life ordained and blighter scenes to share, 65 
Once prone on eailli, now buo}ant upon air, 
Whose shape would make them, had tlicy bulk and 
hue, 

More hideous foes tli m faiicv can devise , 

With helmet* heads, and di agon-scales adorned, 
The mighty mjnads, now securely scorned, 70 
Would mock the niajesfj of man’s high birth, 
Dospiso his bulvvaiks, and unpeople earth 
Then with a glance of Fane} lo suivey. 

Far as the faculty can stietch away. 

Ten thousand rivcis poured at his command, 78 
From urns that nevci fail, thiough every land, 
These like a deluge v\ ith impetuous force. 

Those winding modestly a silent course , 

The cloud-surmounting Alps, the fruitful vales ; 
Seas on which every nation spreads her sails , 80 

* “Helmed hculs, ” ras 1782, 1786, Soutliey “Helmet 
heacle,” Ed 1787, aucl subsequent editions, except SouUiej’s. 
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The sun, a world whence other worlds drink light, 
The crescent moon, the diadem of night. 

Stars countless, each in his appointed place. 

Fast anchored in the deep abjss of space — 

At such a sight to catch the poet’s flame, 8 i 

And with a raptuio like his own* exclaim, 

'• These are thy glorious works, thou Source of good. 
How dimly seen, how faintly understood I 
Thine, and upheld by thy paternal care. 

This universal fiamc, thus wondrous fair, 90 

Thy power divine, and bounty bc)ond thought, 
Adored and praised in all that thou hast wrought 
Absorbed in that immensity I see, 

I shrink abased, and jet aspiic to Thee, 

Instruct me, guide me to that heavenly day, 05 
Thy words, moio clcaily than thy works, display. 
That, w’hile thy truths mj grossei thoughts refine, 
I may resemble Thee, and call Thoo mino ” 

0 blessed proficiency ' surpassing all 
That men cironoously their gloiy call, too 

The recompense that aits or arms can yield, 

The bar, the senate, 01 the tented field 
Compared w'lth this suhlimesl life below. 

Ye kings and rulers, what have courts to show 
Thus studied, used and consecrated thus, 106 

On earth what is,t seems formed indeed for us , 
Not as the plaything of a froward child, 

Fretful unless diverted and beguiled, 

* Paradise Lostf v 1 53 

t “Whatcvci IS, scenr? formed indeed for us,” Eds. 1782, 
1786, Southev, Bell “What ^eems formed indeed for us ,” 
Eds 1787, 1788 “ On earth what is, seems formed indeed 

foi us,” Eds 1793, 1794, 1798, and subsequent editions, 
except Southey’s and Bell’s. 
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Much less to feed and ihn the fatal fires 
Of pride, ambition, or impure desires, iin 

' But as a scale, by which the soul ascends 
From mighty means to more important ends, 
Securely, though by steps but rarely trod. 

Mounts from inferior beings up to God, 

And sees, by no fallacious light or dim, 115 

Eaith made for man, and man himself for him 
Not that I mean to appro\o, or would enforce, 
A superstitious and monastic course 
Truth 18 not local, God alike pervades 
And fills the woild of traffic and the shades, 120 
And may be feared amid the busiest scenes, • 

Or scorned where business never intervenes. 

But ’tis not easy with a mind like ours, 

Conscious of weakness in its noblest powers. 

And in a world where, other ills apart, 125 

The roving eye misleads tlie careless heart. 

To limit thought, by Nature prone to stray 
Wherever freakish Fancy points the way , 

To bid the pleadings of Self-love be still. 

Resign our own and sock our Maker's will , no 
To spread the page of Scripture, and compare 
Our conduct with the laws engraven there, 

To measure all tliat passes in the breast. 
Faithfully, fairly, by that sacred test , 

To dive into the secret deeps wuthin, 135 

To spare no passion, and no favourite sin, 

And search the themes, important above all. 
Ourselves, and our recovery from our fall. 

But leisure, silence, and a mind released 
From anxious thoughts how wealth may be increased, 
How to secure, in some propitious hour, lu 
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The point of interest or the post of power, 

A Boul serene, and equally retired 
From objects too much dreaded or desired. 

Safe from the clamours of perverse dispute, 146 
At least are fnendly to the great pursuit. 

Opening the map of God's extensive plan. 

We find a little isle, this life of man, 

Eternity’s unknown expanse appears 

Circling around and limiting his j'ears. leo 

The busy race examine and explore 

Each creek and cavern of the dangerous shore. 

With care collect what m their eyes excels. 

Some shining pebbles, and some weeds and shells. 
Thus laden, dream that they are rich and great, las 
And happiest he that groans beneath his weight 
The waies o’ertako them in their serious play. 
And every hour sweeps multitudes away , 

They shriek and sink, survivors start and weep, 
Pursue their sport, and follow to the deep leo 
A few forsake the throng , with lifted eyes 
Ask wealth of Heaven, and gam a real prize. 
Truth, wisdom, grace, and peace like that above. 
Sealed with his signet whom they serve and love. 
Scorned by the rest, with patient hope they wait les 
A kind release fiom their imperfect state. 

And unrogretted are soon snatched away 
From scenes of sorrow into glorious day. 

Nor these alone prefer a life recluse. 

Who seek retirement for its proper use , ITO 

The love of change that lives m every breast. 
Genius, and temper, and desire of rest. 

Discordant motives in one centre meet. 

And each inclines its votary to retreat. 
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Some minds by nature are averse >to noise, ns 
And hate the tumult half the world enjoys, 

The lure of avarice, or the pompous prize 
That courts display before ambitious eyes, 

The fruits that hung on pleasure’s flowery stem, 
Whate’er enchants them, are no snares to them, iso 
To them the deep recess of dusky groves. 

Or forest whore the deer securely roves, 

The fall of wateis, and the song of birds. 

And hiUs that echo to the distant herds. 

Are luxuries excelling all the glaie 185 

The world can boast, and her chief favourites share. 
With eager step, and carelessly arrayed, , 
For such a cause the Poet seeks the shade. 

From all he sees he catches new delight. 

Pleased Fancy claps her pinions at the sight , no 
The rising or the setting oib of d.iy, 

Tho clouds that flit, or slowly float away. 

Nature in all the various shapes she wears, 
Frowning in storms, or breathing gentle airs, 

The snowy robe her wintry state assumes, is.! 
Her summer heats, her fruits, and her perfumes, 
AU, all alike, transport the glowing hard, 

Success in rhjnie his glory and icivarcl 
O Nature ' whose EIjsian scenes disclose 
His bright perfections at whose w'ord they rose, 200 
Next to that power who formed thee and sustains. 
Be thou the great imspircr of my strains 
StUl as I touch the lyre, do thou expand 
Thy genuine charms, and guide an artless hand. 
That I may catch a fire but rarely known, sos 
Give useful light though I should miss renowTi, 
And poring on thy page, whose every line 
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Bears proof of an intelligence divine, 

May a heart enriched by what it pays, 

That builds its glory on its Maker’s praise 210 
Woe to the man whose wit disclaims its use. 
Glittering in vain, or only to seduce. 

Who studies Nature with a wanton eye. 

Admires the work, but slips the lesson by , 

His hours of leisui e and recess employs 215 

In drawing pictures ot loi bidden joys. 

Retires to blazon Ins own worthless name. 

Or shoot the caielcsb with a buier aim 
The Lover too shuns biisiiicss and alarms. 
Tender idolater of absent tliarms 220 

SifintB offer nothing, 111 then warmest prayers. 
That he devotes not with a zeal like theirs; 

’Tis consecration of his heart, soul, time. 

And oveiy thought that wanders is a crime 
In sighs ho worships his supiemcly fair, 226 

And weeps a sad libation m despair , 

Adores a eicatuic, and devout lu vain, 

AVins m leturn an answei ot disdain 
As woodbino weds tlie jJant vvithm her reach, 
Roughclin,orbnioothgi.\incd<ibh,oi glossybeech, 230 
In spiial rings ascends the trunk, and lays 
Hci guide n t.isselb on the lealy sprays. 

But does a iiiibohuf while siie lends a grace. 
Straitening its glow 111 bj such a strict embrace. 

So Love, that clings aiound the noblest minds, 236 
Forbids the advancement of tbc soul he hinds , 
The suitoi’s air indeed ho soon improves. 

And foi ms it to the taste of her ho lov es, 

Teaches his ejes a language, and no less 
Refines his speech, and fashions his address ; 240 
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But farewell promises of happier fruits, 

Manly designs, and learning’s grave pursuits ; 

Girt with a chain he cannot wish to break, 

His only bliss is sorrow for her sake , 

Who will may pant for glory and excel, si 5 

Her smile his aim, all higher aims farewell ' 
Th3Tsis, Alexis, or whatever name 
May least offend against so pure a flame. 

Though sage advice of friends the most sincere 
Sounds harshly in so delicate an ear, 2-0 

And lovers, of all creatures, tamo or wild. 

Can least brook management, however mild. 

Yet let a poet (Poetry disarms 

The fiercest animals with magic charms) 

Risk an intrusion on thy pensive mood, 2 >3 

And woo and win thee to thy proper good 
Pastoral images and still retreats, 

Umbrageous walks and solitary seats, 

Sweet birds in concert with harmonious streams. 
Soft airs, nocturnal vigils, and day dreams, 230 
Are all enchantments in a case like thine. 

Conspire against thy peace with one design. 

Soothe thee to make thee but a surer prey. 

And feed the fire tliat wastes thy powers away 
Up ' — God has formed thee with a wiser view, 21,3 
Not to be led in chains, but to subdue, 

Calls thee to cope with enemies, and first 
Points out a conflict with thyself, the worst. 
Woman indeed, a gift he would bestow 
When he designed a Paradise below. 213 

The richest earthly boon his hands afford, 

Deserves to be beloved, but not adored 
Post away swiftly to more active scenes, 
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Collect the scattered truths that Study gleaijs. 

Mix with the world, but with its wiser part, 275 
No longer give an image all thine heart , 

Its empire is not hers, nor is it thine, 

’Tis God’s just claim, prerogative divine 
Virtuous and faithful Hebeedeit,* whose skill 
Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil, 280 

Gives Melancholy up to Nature’s care. 

And sends the patient into purer air 
Look where he comes , in this embowered alcove 
Stand close concealed, and see a statue move 
Lips busy, and eyes fixed, foot falling slow, 28» 
AriT\p hanging idly down, hands clasped below. 
Interpret to the marking eje distress, 

Such as its symptoms can alone express 
That tongue is silent now , that silent tongue 
Could argue once, could jest, or join the song, 290 
Could give advice, could censure, or commend. 

Or charm the sorrou s of a drooping friend 
Kenounced alike its office and its sport, 

Its brisker and its graver strains fall short , 

Both fail beneath a fever’s secret sway, 295 

And like a summei brook aie past away 
This IS a sight foi Pity to peruse 
Till she resemble faintly what she views. 

Till Sympathy contract a kindiod pain, 

Pierced with the woes that she laments in v'ain sco 
This of all maladies that man infest, 

* In the whole rans'e of medical, it might almost be said 
of geneial) biogiaphj, tlicie is no one to whom Cowper 
couid have applied more justly theepithets of ‘‘ viituous and 
faithful” than to Dr William Heberden When this poem 
was written, he was, at the age of 71, about to retire from the 
profession which he had so much adorned 
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C^alm 3 most compassion, and receives the least; 

Job felt It, when he groaned beneath the rod 
And the barbed arrows of a frowning God, 

And such emollients as his friends could spare, sos 
Friends such as his for modern Jobs prepare. 
Blessed, rather cursed, witli hearts that nev er feel, 
Kept snug in caskets of close- hammeied steel. 
With mouths made only to gun ii'ide and eat. 

And minds that deem dended pain a treat, aio 
With limbs of British oak, and nerves of wire. 

And wit that puppet prompters might inspire. 
Their sovereign nostium is a clumsy joke. 

On pangs enforced with God’s severest stroke. 

But with a soul that evei felt tlie sting sic 

Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing 
Not to molest, or irritate, or raise 
A laugh at his expense, is slender praise , 

He that has not usurped the name of man 
Does all, and deems too little, all he can, 820 
To assuage the throbbmgs of the festered part, 
And staunch the bleedings of a broken heart 
’Tvs. Wit, cfi. b.ead'a. tlvit we.ve.s ache, 

Forgery ol fancy, and a dream of woes , 

Man IS a harp whoso choids elude the sight, m 
Each yielding harmony, disposed aright, 

The screws leversed (a task which if He please 
God in a moment executes with ease) 

Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose, 
Lost, till He tune them, all thoir powmr and use. aao 
Then neither heathy wilds, nor scenes as fair 
As ever recompensed the peasant’s care. 

Nor soft declivities with tufted hills. 

Nor view of waters turning busy mills, 
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Parks iti which Art preceptress Nature weds, »» 
Nor gardens interspersed with flowery beds, 

Nor gales that catch the scent of blooming groves, 
And waft it to the mourner as he roves. 

Can call up life into his faded eye, 

Tliat passes aU he sees unheeded by , 340 

No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels. 

No cure for such, till God who makes them heals. 
And thou, sad sufferer under nameless lU 
That yields not to the touch of human skill, 
Improve the kind occasion, understand 3i5 

A Father’s frovrn, and kiss Ills chastening hand 
To thee the dayspring, and the blaze of noon. 

The purple evening and resplendent moon, 

The stars that, sprinkled o’er the vault of night. 
Seem drops descending in a shower of light, sio 
Shine not, or undosired and hated shine. 

Seen through the medium of a cloud like thine , 
Yet seek him, in his favour life his found, 

All bliss beside a shadow or a sound , 

Then Heal en,eclipsedso long, and this dull earth, 365 
Shall seem to start into a second birth ; 

Natuio assuming a more lovely face, 
llorrowing a beauty from the works of grace. 

Shall be despised and ovcilooked no more. 

Shall fill thee with delights iinfolt before, 36o 
Impart to things inanimate a voice. 

And bid her mountains and her hills rejoice. 

The sound shall run along the winding vales. 

And thou enjoy an Eden ore it fails 

“Ye groves,” (the statesman at his desk exclaims. 
Sick of a thousand disappointed aims) 360 

“ My patrimonial treasure and my pnde, 
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Beneath your shades your grey possessor hide. 
Receive me, languishing for that repose 
The servant of the public never knows. sjo 

Ye saw me once (ah, those regretted days, 

When boyish innocence was all my praise !) 

Hour after hour delightfully allot 
To studies then familiar, since forgot, 

And cultivate a taste for ancient song, 375 

Catching its ardour as I mused along , 

Nor seldom, as propitious IIea\en might send. 
What once I valued and could boast, a friend, 
Were witnesses how cordially I pressed 
His undissembhng virtue to my breast, . sso 
Receive me now, not uncorrupt as then, 

Nor guiltless of corrupting other men. 

But versed in arts that while they seem to stay 
A falling empire, hasten its decay 
To the fair haven of my native home, sss 

The wreck of what I w as, fatigued I come ; 

For once I can approve the patriot’s voice. 

And make the course he recommends my choice , 
We meet at last m one sincere desire. 

His wish and mine both piompt me to retire ” 390 
’Tis done , — he steps into the welcome chaise. 
Lolls at his ease behind four handsome bays. 

That whirl away trom business and debate 
The diseneumbeied Atlas of the state. 3»i 

Ask not the boy, who when the breeze of mom 
First shakes the glittering drops from every thorn, 
Unfolds his flock, then under bank or bush 
Sits linking cherry-stones, or platting rush. 

How fair IS Freedom — he was always free • 

To carve his rustic name upon a tree, 400 
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To snare the mole, or with iH fashioned hook 
To draw the incautious minnow from the brook, 
Aro life’s prime pleasures in his simple view, 

His flock tlie chief concern he ever knew , 

She shines but little m his heedless eyes, *05 
The good wo never miss we rarely prize 
But ask the noble drudge in state affairs, 

Escaped from office and its constant e-ares. 

What charms he sees in Freedom’s smile expressed. 
In Freedom lost so long, now repossessed , dio 
The tongue whose strains were cogent as commands, 
Rcicred at home, and felt in foreign lands. 

Shall own itself a stammerer in that cause. 

Or plead its silence as its best a])plaiise 
He knows indeed that, whether dressed or rude, 4i5 
Wild witliout art, or artfully subdued, 

Nature in every foim inspires delight, 

But never marked her with so just a sight 
Her hedge-row shrubs a variegated store. 

With woodbine and wild roses mantled o’er, 420 
Green balks and furrowed lands, the stream that 
spreads 

Its cooling vapour o’er the dewy meads. 

Downs that almost escape the inquiring eye. 

That melt and fade into the distant sky. 

Beauties he lately slighted as he passed, *25 

Seem all created since he travelled last 
blaster of all the enjoyments ho designed, 

No rough annojance lankling in his mind. 

What early philosophic hours ho keeps. 

How regular his meals, how sound he sleeps I 430 
Not sounder he that on the mainmast head. 

While morning kmdles with a windy rod, 
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Begins a long look out for distant land, 

Nor quits till evening watch his giddy stand, 

Then swift descending with a seaman’s haste, 485 
Slips to his hammock, and forgets the blast. 

Ho chooses company, but not the squire’s, 
Whoso wit 18 rudeness, whose good breeding tires , 
Nor yet the parson’s, who would gladly come, 
Obsequious when abroad, though proud at home, no 
Nor can he much affect tlie neighbouring peer, 
Whose toe of emulation (reads too near , 

But wisely seeks a more convenient friend, 

With whom, dismissing forms, he may unbend , 

A man whom maiks of condescending grace ^ 
Teach, while thej flatter him, his proper place , 
Who comes when called, and at a ivord withdraMS, 
Speaks with leserie, and listens ivilh applause. 
Some plain mechanic, who, without pretence 
To birth or wit, nor gives nor takes offence ; iso 
On whom ho rests well pleased his weary powers, 
And talks and laughs aw^ay his vacant hours 

The tide of life, swift alw'ajs in its course, 

May run in cities with a brisker force. 

But nowhere with a curiont so serene, 455 

Or half so clear, as in the rural scene 
Yet how fallacious is all earthly bliss. 

What obvious truths the wisest heads may miss ! 
Some pleasures live a month, and some a year. 
But short the date of all we gather here , 46O 

No* happiness is felt, except the true, 

That does not charm the more for being new. 

• “Nor,” Eds 1782, 1786, 1787, 1788, Southey “No,” 
Eds 1793, 1794, 1798, and subsequent editions, except 
Southey’s 
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This obsenfation, as it chanced, not made, 

Or if the thought occurred, not duly weighed. 

He sighs, — for after all, by slow degrees, m 
The spot he loved has lost the power to please , 

To cross his ambling pony day by day. 

Seems at the best but dreaming life away , 

The prospect, such as might enchant despair, 

Ho views it not, or sees no beauty there , «o 
With aching heart, and discontented looks. 

Returns at noon to billiards, or to books, 

But feels, while grasping at his faded joys 
A secret thirst of his renounced cmplojs 
Hc« chides the taidincss of o\ery post, <75 

Pants to be told of battles won or lost, 

Blames his own indolence, observes, though late, 
’Tis criminal to leave a sinking state. 

Flies to the levee, and, received vith grace, 
Kneels, kisses hands, and shines again in place 430 
Suburban v illas, highway-side retreats. 

That dread the encroachment of our growing 
streets, 

Tight boxes neatly sashed, and in a hlaxo 
With all a July sun’s collected lays, 

Delight the citizen, who gasping there, 481 

Breathes clouds of dust, and calls it country air. 

0 sweet 1 ctircment < w ho w ould balk the thought, 
That could afford rctii ement, or could not ^ 

’Tis such an easy walk, so smooth and straight. 
The second milestone fronts the garden gate , 490 
A step if fair, and if a shower approach, 

You find safe sheltei in the next stage-coach. 
There prisoned in a parlour snug and small, 

Like bottled wasps upon a southern wall. 
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The man of businhas and his friends compressed m 
Forget their labours, and yet find no rest ; 

But still ’tis rural — trees arc to bo seen 
From every window, and the fields arc green , 
Ducks paddle in the pond before the door. 

And what could a remoter scene show more 60o 
A sense of elegance we rarel}' find 
The pertion of a mean or vulgai mmd, 

And Ignorance of better things makes man, 

Who cannot much, rejoice in uhat he can , 

And he that deems his Ici.sinc well bestowed m 
In contemplation of a turnpikc-road, 

Is occupied as well, cmplovs his houis 
As wisel), and as much improves his powers. 

As ho that slumbers in pavilions graced 

With all the charms of an accomplished taste 6 io 

Yet hence, alas ' insolvencies, and hence 

The unpitied victim of ill judged expense, 

From all his wearisome engagements freed, 

Shakes hands with business, and retires indeed sii 

Your prudent grandmammas, ye modern belles. 
Content with Bristol, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells, 
When health required it, would consent to roam. 
Else more attached to pleasures found at homo. 
But now alike, gay widow, virgin, wife. 

Ingenious to diversify dull life, 620 

In coaches, chaises, caiavans, and hojs. 

Fly to the coast for daily, nightlj jojs, 

And all, impatient of dry land, agree 
With one consent to rush into the sea. 

Ocean exhibits, fathomless and broad, s >8 

Much of the power and majestj of God , 

He swathes about the swelling of the deep, 
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That shines and rests, as infants smile and sle^ ; 
Vast as it IS, It answers, as it flows, 

The breathings of the lightest air that blows ; tso 
Curling and whitening over all the waste, 

The rising waves obey the increasing blast, 

Abrupt and horrid as the tempest roars. 

Thunder and flash upon the steadfast shores. 

Till He that rides the whirlwind, cheeks the rein, 535 
Then all the world of waters sleeps again. 

Nereids or Dryads, as the fashion leads. 

Now in the floods, now panting in the meads. 
Votaries of Pleasure still, where’er she dwells, 
Ne^r barren rocks, in palaces, or cells, 610 

Oh ! grant a poet leave to recommend 
(A poet fond of Nature and your friend) 

Her slighted works to jour admiring view , 

Her works must needs excel who fashioned you. 
Would ye, when rambling in your morning ride, us 
With some unmeaning coxcomb at your side, 
Condemn the prattler, for his idle pains. 

To waste unhoaid the music of his strains. 

And deaf to all the impertinence of tongue. 

That, while it courts, affronts and does you wrong, 
Mark well the finished plan without a fault, 65 i 
The seas globose and huge, the o'erarching vault. 
Earth’s millions daily fed, a world employed 
In gathering plenty yet to be enjoyed. 

Till Gratitude grew vocal in the praise fits 

Of God, beneficent in all His ways , 

Graced with such wisdom, how would beauty shine! 
Ye want but that to seem indeed divine. 

Anticipated rents, and bills unpaid. 

Force many a shining youth into the shade, eeo 

Ton. I. 0 
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Not to redeem his time, but hw estate, 

And play the fool, but at a cheaper rate. 

There hid in loathed obscurity, removed 
From pleasures left, hut nevei more beloved, 

Ho just endures, and, with a sickly spleen, s«s 
Sighs o’ci the beauties of the charming scene. 
Nature indeed looks prettily in rhjme. 

Streams tinkle sweetly in iiootic chime. 

The warblings of the blackbird, clear and strong. 
Are musical enough in Thomson s song , std 

And Cobh urn’s groi cs and Windsoi 's gi een retreats, 
When Pope desonbos tliom.luue a thousand sweets, 
He likes the countr} , but iii truth must own, 

Most likes it, when ho studies it m town 

Pool Jack — no matter who — for when I blame, 675 
I pity, and must therefore sink the name. 

Lived in Ins saddle, loved the chase, the course. 
And alwajs, ore he mounted, kissed his horse 
The estate his sues had owned in ancient years. 
Was quickly distanced, matehed against a peel 's 680 
Jack vanished, was regretted and forgot, 

’Tis wild good nature’s never failing lot 
At length, when all had long supposed him dead, 
By cold submersion, inzor, rope, or load. 

My Lord, alighting at his usual place*, 685 

The Crown, took notice of an osllci's face 
Jack knew his friend, but hoped m that disguise 
He might escape the most observing eyes. 

And whistling, as if unconcerned and gay. 

Curried his nag, and looked another way. 690 
Convinced at last, upon a nearer view, 

’Twas he, the same, the very Jack he know, 
O’erwhelmed at once wuth wonder, gnef, and joy, 
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He pi'eseed hun much to quit his base employ ; 
His countenance, hia purse, his heart, his hand, nos 
Influence, and power, were all at his command . 
Peers are not always generous as weU bred. 

But Granby was,* meant truly what he said 
Jack bowed, and was obliged , — confessed ’twas 
stiangc. 

That so letircd he should not wtsh a change, 600 
But knew no medium between guzzling beer. 

And his old stmt— three thousand pounds a year 
Thus some retire to nourish hopeless woe, 

Some seeking happiness not found below, 

Sjme to coraiily v, ith humour, and a mind 603 
To social scones by nature disinclined, 

Some swayed by fashion, some by deep disgust, 
Some self-impoverished and because they must. 
But few that court Retirement are aware 
Of half the toils they must encounter there cio 
Lucrative offices aie seldom lost 
For VI ant of powers pi oportioncd to the post 
Give e’en a dunce tho employment he desires, 

.And he soon tinch Die I ilonis it lequires, 

A business vvitli an income at its heels 615 

Furnislies always oil for its own wheels 
But in his arduous entcipriso to close 
His active years with indolent repose, 

Ho finds tho labours of that state exceed 

His utmost fuoulUes, severe indeed. 62o 

’Tis easy to icsign a toilsome place, 

• If “ Grailby” be intended for a real title, the story proba- 
bly refeis to the soUUei Maiquig of Granby, 1721-1770, tho 
same -lAbose bald bead still shines upon some few village 
sigu-boaids. In slrictnces he was not a peer. 
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But not to manage leisure with a grace , 

Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant la a mind distressed. 

The veteran steed excused his task at length, (su 
In kind compassion of his failing strength, 

And turned into the park or mead to graae. 
Exempt from future serviee all his dajs, 

There feels a pleasure perfect in its kind, 

Ranges at liberty, and snuffs the wind . eso 

But when hia lord would quit the busy road. 

To taste a joy like that he has bestowed, 

He proves, less happy than his favoured brute, 

A life of ease a difficult pursuit g34 

Thought, to the man that nevoi thinks, may seem 
As natural as when asleep to dream , 

But reveries (for human minds will act) 

Specious in show, impossible in fact. 

Those flimsy webs that break as soon as wrought, 
Attain not to the dignity of thought , e.o 

Nor yet the swarms that occupy the brain. 

Where dreams of dress, intrigue, and pleasure reign, 
Hor such as useless conversation breeds. 

Or lust engenders, and indulgence feeds. 6U 
Whence, and what are we 5* to what end ordained ? 
What means the drama by the world sustained 
Business or vain amusement, care or mirth, 

Divide the frail inhabitants of earth 
Is duty a mere sport, or an employ ? 

Life an intrusted talent, or a toy ’ eso 

Is there, as Reason, Conscience, Senpture say. 
Cause to provide for a great future day. 

When, earth’s assigned duration at an end, 
lilaa shall be summoned and the dead attend ? 
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The trumpet — will it sound? the curtain rise? ew 
And show the august tribunal of the skies, 

Where no prevarication shall avail, 

Where eloquence and artifice shall fail. 

The pride of arrogant distinctions fall. 

And Conscience and our Conduct judge us all^ soo 
Pardon me, jc that give the midnight oil 
To learned cares or philosophic toil. 

Though I revere jour honourable names. 

Your useful labours, and important aims, 

And hold the world indebted to your aid, 605 
Enriched with the discoveries ye have made, 

Ygt lot me stand excused, if I esteem 
A mind employed on so sublime a theme. 

Pushing her bold inquiry to the date 

And outline of the present transient state, s'o 

And after poising her adventurous wings. 

Settling at last upon eternal things. 

Par more intelligent, and better taught 
The strenuous use of piofitablo thought, 

Than jc, when happiest, and enlightened most, 676 
And highest in icnown, can justly boast 
A mind unnerv ed, oi indisposed to bear 
The weight of subjects worthiest of her care, 
Whatever hopes a change of scene inspires. 

Must change her nature, or in vain retires 680 
An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 

As useless if it goes as when it stands. 

Books, therefore, not the scandal of the shelvee 
In which lewd sensualists print out them- 
selves , 

Nor those in which the stage gives vice a blow, 6W> 
With what success let modem manners show; 
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Nor his* who, for the bane of thousands born, 
Built God a church, and laughed his word to scoru, 
Skilful alike to seem devout and just. 

And stab Religion with a sly side-thi list . 690 

Nor those of learned philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 

Start it at homo, and hunt it in the dark. 

To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark. 

But such as Learning without false pretence, cm 
T he friend of Truth, the associate of sound Sense, 
And such as, in the zeal of good design, 

Strong Judgment labouiing in the sciipturo mine, 
All such as manly and groat souls produce, r 
Worthy to live, and of eternal use 700 

Behold in these what leisuic lionis demand. 
Amusement and true know ledge hand in hand. 
Luxury gives the mind a childish cast, 

And uhile she polishes, perverts the taste, 

H.ibits of close attention, thinking heads, 

Become more i arc as dissipation spreads. 

Till authors hear at length one general cry. 

Tickle and entertain us, or we die 
The loud demand, fiom joar to jear the same. 
Beggars Invention, and makes Fancy lame, 710 
Till farce itself, most mournfully jejune, 

Calls for the kind assistance of a tune , 

And novels (witness ever} month’s Review)* 

Belie their name, and offer nothing new 

The mind, relaxing into needful sport, 715 

* Toltairo — “ Deo ebexit Voltaieb,” 13 inscnbed 
Upon the altar of the chapel at Feriiey. 

•f 'rte Monthly Revie-w^, much thought of by Cowper, and 
by the ‘whole world of letters m bia time. 
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Should turn to wnters of an abler sort, 

Whose wit well managed, and whose classic style. 
Giro Truth a lustre, and make Wisdom smile 
Friends (for I cannot stint as some ha\e done. 
Too rigid, in my view, that name to one, 720 
Though one, I grant it, in the generous bieast 
Will stand advanced a step above the rest, 

Flowers by that name promiscuously wo call. 

But one, the rose, the regent of them all) — 
Friends, not adopted uith a selioolboy’s haste, 725 
But chosen with a nice disceining taste. 

Well born, well disciplined, who, placed apart 
From vulgar minds, have honour mucli at heart, 
And, tliough the woi Id may think the ingredients odd. 
The love of virtue, and the fear of God ' 7.10 

Such friends prevent wh it else w ould soon succeea, 
A temper rustic as the life we lead, 

And keep the polish of the ni.inncis clean, 

As theiis who hustle in the busiest scone , 

For solitude, liovv'cvoi some may lavo, 723 

Seeming a sanctuary, jiiovcs a giave, 

A sepulchre in vvliith the living lie. 

Where all good ijualities gi ovv sicli and die 
I praise the FicneJinian,' his leniaik was shrewd, 
“ How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude ' T-to 
But giant mo still a fraud in my retreat, 

Whom I may vv hispci — solitude is sw'cet ” 

Yet ncithci those delights, noi aught beside. 

That appetite can ask, or wealth provide. 

Can s.ave us ahv.ijs fiom a tedious day, 746 

Or shine the dulness ol still life away , 

Divine Communion, caiclullr enjoyed, 

* Uiujeie 
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Or sought with energy, must fill the void. 

0 sacred art ! to which alone life owes 
Its happiest seasons, and a peaceful close. 750 
Scorned in a world, indebted to that scorn 
For evils daily felt and hardly borne, 

Not knowing thoe, wc reap, with bleeding hands, 
Flowers of rank odour upon thorny lands. 

And while Experience cautions us in vain, 755 
Grasp seeming Happiness, and find it Pam. 
Despondence, self-deserted in her grief. 

Lost by abandoning her owm relief, 

Murmuring and ungrateful Discontent, 

That scorns afflictions mercifully meant, 7i>i) 

Those humours, tart as wines upon the fret. 

Which Idleness and Weariness beget, 

These and a thousand plagues that haunt the breast. 
Fond of the phantom of an caithly rest. 

Divine Communion chases, as the day 765 

Drives to their dens the obedient beasts of prey. 
See Judah’s promised king, beieft of all, 

Driven out an exile from the face of Saul, 

To. tb/i bwely n’WJdotei: 

To seek that peace a tyrant’s fiown denies 770 
Hear the sweet accents of his tuneful voice. 

Hear him, o'erwhelmcd with soriow, yet rejoice; 
No womanish or wailing grief has part. 

No, not a moment, in his rojal heart, 

’Tis manly music, such as martj rs make, 776 
Suffering with gladness for a Saviour's sake , 

His soul exults, Hope animates his lajs. 

The sense of mercy kindles into praise. 

And wilds familiar with a lion’s roar, 

1 Samnel, xxii 1 , x\iv 3. 
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Ring With ecstatic sounds unheard before ;* no 
’Tis Love like his that can alone defeat 
•The foes of man, or make a desert sweet. 

Religion does not censure or exclude 
Unnumbered pleasures harmlessly pursueji|, 

To study culture, and with artful toil 785 

To meliorate and tame the stubborn soi!^ 

To give dissimilar jet fruitful lands 

The grain, or herb, or plant that each demands , 

To cherish Virtue in an humble state. 

And share the jo}'s your Bounty may create , 790 

To mark the matchless workings of the Power 
That shuts within its seed the future flower. 

Bids these in elegance of form excel, 

In colour those, and those delight the smell, 

Sends Nature foith, the daughter of the skies, 

To dance on earth, and charm all human ejes , 

To teach the canvass innocent deceit. 

Or lay the landscape on the snowy sheet — 

These, these are arts pursued without a ciime. 
That leave no stain upon the wing of Time sco 

Me poetry (or rather notes that aim. 

Feebly and vainly, at poetic fame) 

Emplojs, shut out from more important views. 
Fast by the banks of the slow-winding Ouse , 
Content if thus scquesteied I may raise sos 

A monitor’s, though not a poet’s, praise. 

And while I teach an art too little known. 

To close life wisely, may not waste my own. 


* P»alinx\ui. 



THE TEAELY DISTRESS, OR 


THE YEARLY DISTRESS, DR TITHING 
TIME, AT STOCK, IN ESSEX 

Voises addre^ised to a Count* y Clergyman complaining of tUo 
disagreeableneas of the day annually appointed for lo- 
ceiving the Dues at the Paisoiiage 

OME, pondoi well, for ’tis no jest, 

To laugh It would be wrong, 

The tioubles of a woithy pnest,. 
The burden of my song. 

This pnest ho mciu is and blithe 5 

Three quai ters of a j car, 

But oh ' it cuts him like a scythe, 

When tithing time draws near 

Ho then is full of fright and fears 

As one at point to die, lo 

And long befoio the day ap[>oai3 
He hea\es up many a sigh 

For then the faimeis come jog, jog, 

Along the miry road. 

Each heart as heavy as a log, 13 

To make their payments good 

• Punted m the cuition of the Poems, Loiul 2 vols 8vo, 
1803,1 257 The Country Clergyman alluacd to'uas, of 
course, the Rev W C. Uiiuin, Rector of Stock, in Essex, 
and son of Mrs. Unwin. 
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In sooth the sorrow of such days 
Is not to be expressed, 

When he that takes, and he that pays, 

Are both alike distressed. io 

Now, all unwelcome at his gates. 

The clumsy swains alight. 

With rueful taces and bald pates — 

He trembles at the sight 

And well he may, for well he knows rj 
Each bumpkin of the clan, 

Instead of paying uhat he owes, 

* Will cheat him it he can 

So m they come — each makes his leg, 

And flings Ins head befoic, go 

And looks as if ho came to hog. 

And not to quit a score 

‘ And how docs miss and madam do. 

The little boy and all 

.Ml tight and udl And liow do 3011, .5 

flood Ml What-d'}P-tall 

The dinnei conics, .and douii llni 
Were c'ci swell Imngij folk'’ 

•There’s little talkin", and no m il 

It IS no time to joke m 

One wipes Ins nose upon bis sleet o, 

One spits upon the floor. 

Yet, not to give oficnco or giicve. 

Holds up the cloth befoie. 
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The punch goes round, and they are dull, u 
And lumpish still as ever ; 

Like barrels with their bellies full. 

They only weigh the heavier. 

At length the busy time begins, 

“ Come, neighbours, we must wag” — so 

The money chinks, down drop their chins. 
Each lugging out his bag 

One talks of mildew and of frost, 

And one of storms of hail, 

And one of pigs that he has lost u 

By maggots at the tail 

Quoth one, “ A rarer man than you 
In pulpit none shall hear- 

But yet, methinks, to tell you true. 

You sell it plaguy deal ” eo 

Oh ' wliy arc farmers made so coarse. 

Or clergy made so fine ’ 

A kick that scarce would move a horse. 

May kill a sound dnine 

Then let the boobies stay at horge , 6S 

’Twould cost him, I dare say, 

Less trouble taking twice the sum 
Without tlio clowTis that pay. 
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SONNET ADDRESSED TO HENRY 
COWPER, Esa. 

On hi8 emphatical and interesting delivery of the defence of 
Warren Hastings, £sq m the House of Lords. 

OWPER, whose silver \ oiee, tasked 
sometimes hard, 

Legends prolix delivers in the ears 
(Attentive when thou readest) of 
England’s peers, 

Let verse at length yield thee thy just reward 
Thou wast not hoard with drowsy disregard, 5 

Expending late on all that length of plea 
Thy generous powers, but silence honoured thee, 
Mute as e’er gazed on 01 at or or bard 
Thou art not voice alone, hut hast beside 

Both heart and head , and couldst with music 
sweet 10 

Of Attic phrase and senatorial tone. 

Like thy renowned forefathers, far and wide 
Thy fame diffuse, praised not for utterance meet 
Of others’ speech, but magic of thy own. 

• The incident which gave occasion to these verses occurred 
in Februaiy, 1788, and the Sonnet was published in the 
Qentleinan’s Magazine for the following Apiil, p 350 It 
was first included in the collected I' dition of Cowper’a Works, 
2 vols 8vo Lond 1803, i 261 The gentleman to whom 
the sonnet was addressed was a first cousin of the poet 
(Collins’s Peerage, ed Biydges.iv 1 65, and see Cowper’s letter 
to Lady Hesketb of 22 Feb. 1788.) 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO DR DARWIN, 

ATJTHOE OF THE “ BOTANIC OAEBEN.” 

WO Poets,* (poets, by report. 

Not oft so well agree) 

Sweet harmonist of Flora’s court ! 
Conspire to honour thee. 

They best can judge a poet’s woith, s 

Who oft themsehes haic loio wn 
The pangs of a poetic birth. 

By labours of their own. 

We therefore pleased extol thy song. 

Though various jet complete, lo 

Rich in embellishment as strong, 

And learned as ’tis sweet t 

No envy mingles with our praise, 

Though, could our hearts repine 
At any poet’s happier laj’s, 16 

They would, they must, at thine. 

• Alluding to o poem by Hajley, which was inserted with 
these lines in subsequent editions of the Botanic Garden 
Cowper wrote the lines on the suggestion of Hayley, and sent 
them to him in a letter dated June 10, 1792 They were 
first printed among Cowper’s Poems, m the edition, 2 vole. 
8 VO Bond 1803, i. 262 

t Up to the edition of 1808 this line was printed, “ And 
learned (pronounced ‘ leani’d’J as it is sweet.” 
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But) we, in mutual bondage knit 
Of friendship’s closest tie, 

Can gaze on even Darwin’s wit 

With an unjaundieed eye , 20 

And deem the Bard, whoe’er he be, 

And howsoever known. 

Who would not twine a wreath for Thee, 
Unworthy of his own. 


ON MRS. MONTAGU’S FEATHER- 
HANGINGS • 


HE Birds put off then every hue, 

To dross a room foi Montagu , 

The Peacock sends his heavenly dyes, 
His rainbow's and Ins starry eyes. 

The Pheasant plumes which round infold 5 

His mantling neck with downy gold. 

The Cock his arched tail’s aziiio show , 

And, nver-blanched, the Swan his snow , 

AU tribes beside of Indian name, 

• Cowpers’s Letters m May aiulJune 1788 contain many 
allusions to Mis Montagu, tohei Lssiyon Stiakespeaic, and 
to tlie gay asseinlihes of combined litci ature and fashion w hich 
she gatheied aiound her, in her mansion in Portraan Square 
The feather-hangings adorned one of the rooms m which she 
held “ her couit These lines were written in tlio former 
of those months They appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for June 1788, p 542,andin thecollected Edition of Oowper’s 
Foems^ 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1803, i, 263* 
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ON MNS, MONTAGU’S 


That glossy shine, or vmd flame, tfl 

Where rises and where sets the day, 

Whate’er they boast of rich and gay. 

Contribute to the gorgeous plan. 

Proud to advance it all they can. 

This plumage, neither dashing shower, it 

Nor blasts that shake the dripping bower, 

Shall drench again or discompose, 

But screened from every storm that blows, 

It boasts a splendour ever new. 

Safe with protecting Montagu so 

To the same Patroness resort. 

Secure of favour at her couit. 

Strong Genius, from wdioso foigo of thought 
Forms rise, to quick perfection wrought. 

Which, though new-born, with vigour move, 25 
Like Pallas springing armed from Jove — 
Imagination scattering round 
Wild roses over furrowed ground. 

Which Labour of liis frown beguile, 

And teach Philosophy a smile — • so 

Wit flaslHiig on Religion’s side. 

Whose fires, to sacred Tiuth applied. 

The gem, though luminous before. 

Obtrude on human notice more, 

Like sunbeams on the golden height 35 

Of some tall temple playing bright — 

Well tutored Learning, from his books 
Dismissed with grave, not haughty, looks. 

Their order on his shelves exact, 

Nor more harmonious or compact, 40 

Than that to which he keeps confined 
The various treasures of lus mind — 



FEATHEB-'HA3;OTN&S. 


All theee to Montagu’s repair, 

Ambitious of a shelter there. 

There Genius, Learning, Fancy, Wit, a 

Their ruffled plumage calm refit, 

(For stormy troubles loudest roar 
Around their flight who highest soar) 

And in her eye, and by her aid. 

Shine safe without a fear to fade to 

She thus maintains divided sway 
With yon bright regent of the day ,' 

The Plume and Poet both we know 
Their lustre to his influence owe , 

And she the works of Phoebus aiding, ts 

Both’Poet saves and Plume from fading 


VERSES 

Supposed to be w\ itten bj Ale'vandcr Selkirk, during his 
solitary abode m the inland of Juan Fernandez • 

AM monaieh of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute. 
From the centre all lound to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute 
0 Solitude ' where are the charms t 

That sages have seen m thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reign in this horrible place 

• Poems, 1782, 8\o p 305 Cowper probably derived 
Ilia knowledge of the history of Alexander Selkirk from Steele*t 
oceoant of him published in the l/nglishman, in 1713* 

TOt, I. V 
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VERSES. 


I am out of Humanity’s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, lo 

Never hear the sweet music of speech, — 

I start at the sound of my own 
The beasts that roam over the plain. 

My form with indifference see, 

They are so unacquainted with man, is 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Society, Friendship, and Love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 

Oh I had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again ' ' so 

My SOI rows I then might assuage 
In the -nays of icligion and truth 
Might leain from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

Religion ' what treasure untold is 

Resides in that heavenly word ' 

More precious than silver and goldj 
Or all that this earth can afford, 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These \ alleys and locks never heard, ao 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 

Ye Winds that have made me your sport. 
Convey to this desolate shore. 

Some cordial endearing report 85 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 



VERSES. 


My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? 

Oh 1 tell me I yet have a fnend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the Mind, 
Compared with the speed of its flight. 
The Tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-wingM arrows of Light 
When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment I seem to be there , 

But alas ! Recollection at hand 
Soon hurries mo back to despair 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 
The beast is laid down in his lair, — 
Even hero is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 

There is Meicj in every place, 

And Mercy, encouiaging thought I 
Gives even Affliction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot 
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ON OBSERVINO SOME NAMES OF LITTLE 
NOTE EECORDED IN THE BIOGRAPHIA 
BRI TANNICA • 

H H, folul attempt to gi\e a deathless lot 
To Dailies Ignoble, born to be forgot t 
In \ain locordcd in histone page. 

They coiiit the notice of a future age 
Those twinkling, tiny lustres of the land , s 
Drop one by one from Fame’s neglecting hand , 
Lethsean gulfs receive them as they fall, 

And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all 
So when a child, as playful children use. 

Has burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news, lo 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire — 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire, 
There goes the parson — 0 illustrious spark ' 

And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk 

• Poems, 1782, 8vo. p 314 Written in 1780, and sent 
to the Rev. W. Unwin in a letter dated Sept 3, in that 
year. 
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REPORT OF AN ADJUDGED CASE, 

NOT TO BE rOTJND IN ANY OF THE BOOKS.* 

ETWEEN Nose and Ej'os a strange con- 
test arose. 

The speetaeles sot them unhappily 
ivrong , 

The point m dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong 

So Tongue was the lawyci, and aigued the cause s 
With a great deal of .skill, and a wig full of 
learning , 

While Chief Baron Ear sat to balance the laws. 

So famed for his talent m nicely discerning 

In behalf of the Nose it will quickly appeal, 

And your lordship,” he said, ‘ w ill undoubtedly 
h'ncf, 10 

That the Nose has h.id siicctacles always in wear, 
Whieli amounts to possesMon time out of mind.” 

Then holding the s^ieetucles up to the court — 

“ Youi loidship obseiK's they are made with a 
straddle, 

.\s wide as the budge of the Nose is , in shoit, is 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle 

• Poems, 1782, 8vo p SI") Sent in n lettei to Josepli 
Hill, on Chiistmas Day, 1780, and to the Rev. W. Unwin, 
m a lettei wiitfen m the same month 
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Again, -would your lordship a m^ent suppose 
(’Tis a case that has happened, ana may be again) 
That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 
Pray who would, or -^o could, wear spectacles 
then? ■ 20 

“ On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 
That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them.” 

Then shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how, 25 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes , 

But what were his arguments few people know. 
For the court did not think they were equally 
wise. 

So his lordship deciood, with a grate solemn tone, 
Deeisue and clear, without one if or but — 30 

That, whenever the Nose put his spectacles on. 

By daylight or candlelight — Ey es should be shut. 
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ON THE 

PROMOTION OF EDWARD THURLOW, ESQ. 
TO THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLORSHIP 
OF ENGLAND." 

Thurlow’s head m early youth, 
i in his sportive days, 

Jeience poured the light of truth, 
d Genius shed his rav s 

“ See with united wonder, cried 5 

The experienced and tho sage, 

“ Ambition in a boy supplied 
With all the skill of age 



“ DisteTTiTnerA, Vl'iuqutTicri, and Gratm, 

Proclaim him born to sway lo 

Tho balance in the highest place, 

And bear the palm away ” 

The praise bestowed was just and wise, 

He sprang impetuous forth, 

Secure of conquest where the piize is 

Attends superior w oith, 

• Poems, 1782, Svo p 309. Wniteii for Joseph Hill, and 
sent to him in a letter dated Ifoy. 14, 1779. 
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ODE TO PEVCE. 


So the best courser on the ^in 
• "Ere yet he starts is known, 

And does but at the goal obtain 
What all had deemed his own. 20 


ODE TO PEACE,* 

OME, peace of mind, delightful guest ’ 
Return and make thy downy nest , 
Once moie m this sad heart 
Nor 1 idles I, noi power puisue, 

Nor hold foi bidden joj'S in view, 6 

Wo therefore need not pari 

Wliorc wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 

Fiom Avarice and Ambition free, 

And Pleasure s fatal wales 
Tor whoin, alas’' do'-t ilioii prepaie 10 

The sweets that 1 was wont to share, 

The banquet of tin .smiles 

The gieat, the gay, shall thej partake 
The Heaven that thou alone canst make 
And wilt thou quit the stieam ij 

That muirnurs thiongh the dewy mead, 

The grov e, and the sequestered shed. 

To be a guest with them 



• Poems 1782, 8io [i 310 
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For thee i panted, thee I prized, 

Foi thee I gladly sacrificed 20 

Whate’er I loved before. 

And shall I see thee start away, 

And helpless, hopeless, hoar thee say — 
Farewell ' we meet no more ? 


HUMAN FRAILTY * 

and irresolute is man , 
he puipose of to-day, 
en with pains into his plan, 
o-morrow rends away . 

The bow veil bent, and sniait the spiing, s 
Vice seems already slam , 

But Passion rudely snaps the string. 

And it revives again 

Some foe to his upiight intent 

Finds out his weaker part , lo 

Viitue engages his assent. 

But Pleasure wins his Jicart 

’Tis here the folly of the wise 
Through all his art we view , 

And while his tongue the charge denies, 1 t 
His conscience owns it tiue 



• Poems iry2, 8\o p 311 
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THE MOBERN PAtRIOT. 


Bound on a voya^ of awful length 
dangers little known, 

A stranger to supenor strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. ao 

But oars alone can ne’er pievail 
To roach the distant coast , 

The breath of Heaven must swell the sail, 

Or all tho toil is lost. 


THE MODERN PATRIOT* 

EBELLION is my theme all day; 

I only wish ’twould come 
(As w ho knows but perhaps it may ?) 

A little nearer home. 

Poems, 1782i 8vo p 313 Cowpei’s observations on 
these line®, in one of his letters, are illustrative of the sim- 
plicity and candour of Ins choiacter, at the same time that 
they convey a valuable truth ‘‘ When I wrote last,” be re- 
rrfffrteif, m s ieCiet i<f ihc Hcf- 11'’ I/iiwcrr, / was’ i 
inclined to send you a copy of verses, entitled the Modern 
Patriot, but was not quite pleased with a line oi two which 
I found It difficult to mend, therefore did not. At night I 
read Mr Burke’s speech in the newspaper, aud was so well 
pleased with his pioposols for a refoiniation, and the temper 
in which he mado (hem, that I began to think better of his 
cause, and burnt iny verses. Such is the lot of the man who 
writes upon the suhjectof the day, the aspect of affairs changes 
m an hour or two, and his opinion with it , whatwasjust and 
well deserved satire m the morning, iii the evening becomes a 
libel , the author commences his own judge, and while he 
condemns with unrelenting se\euty what he so lately ap- 
proved, is sorry to find that he has laid his leaf-gold upon 
touchwood, which crumbled away under Ins fingers ” Letter 
to Rev W Unwiiij Peb. 27, 1780 
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Yon roaring boya, who rave and fight fi 
On the other side the Atlantic, 

I always held them in the right, 

But most so when most frantic. 

When lawless mobs insult the Court, 

That man shall be my toast, lo 

If breaking windows bo the sport, 

Who bravely breaks the most. 

But oh ' foi him my Fancy culls 
The choicest flowers she bears, 

, Who constitutionally pulls is 

Your house about your ears 

Such civil broiLs are my delight, 

Though some folks can t endure them, 

Who say the mob are mad outright. 

And that a lopo must cure them 20 

A rope f I wish wo patriots had 

Such strings for all who need ’em — 

What ' hang a man for going mad > 

Then farewell British freedom 
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ON 111! 

UL’HMNG UK LUltU MA^StlLl-Dh LIHKAKY 
TOOI rUEfi WITH HIS MSS. BIT THE MOB, IN 
rUL MONIII OP JUNE. 1780 

then — the Vandals of our isle, 

Sworn foes to sense and law, 
lave burnt to dust a nobler pile 
Than e\or Roman saw ' 

And Muriay sighs o’ei Rope, and Swift, 6 
And many a treasuie more. 

The well judged pin chase, and the gift 
That giaeed lus lettered store. 

Their pages mangled, burnt, and tom. 

The loss was lus alone , lo 

But ages yet to come shall moiiin 
The burning of his own. 

• Poems, 1782, 8vo p 318 WTitteii June 22, 1780, 
“ before I lose this moitiing/' as Covvpei states in a letter of 
that date to Newton 
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ON THE SAME. 

Wit and Genius meet their doom 
, all-devounng flame, 
r tell us of the fate of Rome, 
id bid us fear the same 

O’er Murray’s loss the Muses wept, s 

They felt tho rude alarm. 

Yet blessed the guardian care that kept 
His sacred head from harm. 

There Memory, like the bee that’s fed 

From Flora’s balmy store, lo 

The quintessence of aU he re.ad 
Had treasured up before. 

The lawless herd, with fury blind. 

Have done him cruel wrong, 

The flowers are gone — but still wo find is 
Tho honey on his tongue 



Poems, 178i, 8\o p 819 
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THE lOVE OF THE 


THE LOVE OF THE WORLD REPROVED 
OR, HYPOCRISY DETECTED 

says the piophet of the Turk, 
aod Mussulman, abstain from pork , 
re IS a part m eveiy swine 

friend oi follower of mine 

May taste, whato’er his inclination, s 

On pain of excommunication.” 

Such Mahomet’s mysterious charge. 

And thus he left tho point at large 
[Had he the sinful pait expressed. 

They might with safety eat the rest , lo 

But for one piece they thought it hard 
From the w hole hog to be debarred , 

And set their w it at woik to find 
What joint the prophet had in mind ] 

Much controversy straight arose, 15 

These choose tho back, the belly those , 

By some ’tis confidently said 
He meant not to foibid the head , 

While others at that doctrine rail. 

And piously prefer the tail 20 

* It may be propel to infoini theieadei that this piece has 
already appeared lu print, ha\ ing found its way, though with 
some unnecessary additions by an unknown hand, into the 
Leeds Journal, without the author's privity — (C 1782 ) 
Poems, 1782, 8vo p 320. The story was communi- 
cated to Cowper by Newton, and the nnneeessary prosuc 
lines, 9 to 14, were added by the latter See Southey’s Cow- 
per, Till 323 Cowper wiote his portion in about an hour* 
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Thus, Conscience freed from every clog, 
Mahometans eat up the hog. 

You laugh — ’tis well — the tale applied 
May make you laugh on t’other side 
“ Renounce the world” — ^the preacher cries 23 

“We do” — a multitude replies. 

While one as innocent regards 
A snug and friendly game at cards , 

And one, whatever you may say. 

Can see no evil in a play , 30 

Borne love a concert, or a race ; 

And others shooting, and the chase 
Reviled and loved, renounced and followed 
Thus, bit by bit, the world is swallowed , 

Each thinks his neighbour makes too free,, 33 

Yet likes a slice as well as he 

With sophistry their sauce they sweeten. 

Till quite from tail to snout 'tis eaten. 


ON 

THE DEATH OF MRS THROCKMORTON’S 
BULLFINCH • 


nymphs ’ if e’er youi eyes were red 
Vith teaiB o’er hapless favourites shed, 
Oh ! share Maria’s grief, 
ler favourite, even m his cage, 

(What will not hunger’s cruel rage 6 

Assassmed bj a thief 

• Poems, 1794-5 , 11 343 Written about September 1788 
See Letter of Cowpor to Roee, Sept 20, 1788. 
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THE DEATH OF 


Where Rhenus strays his vines amSI^ 

The egg was laid from which he spruhg ; 

And though by nature mute, 

Or only with a whistle blessed, lo 

Well taught, he all the sounds expressed 
Of flageolet or flute. 

The honours of -his ebon poll 
Were brighter than the sleekest mole, 

His bosom of the hue 
With which Aurora decks the skies. 

When piping winds shall soon arise, 

To sw ecp away* the dew 

Above, below, in all the house. 

Dire foe alike of bird and mouse. in 

No cat had leave to dwell , 

And Bully’s cage supported stood 
On props of smoothest shaven wood, 

Large built and latticed well 

Well latticed — but the grate, alas ' 

Not rough with wure of steel or brass, 

For Bully’s plumage sake, 

But smooth with wands from Ouse’s side, 

With which, when neatly peeled and dried. 

The swains their baskets make 

Night veiled the pole , all seemed secure , 
When, led by instinct sharp and sure. 
Subsistence to provide, 

• “Up all,” Ed. 1794-5, and editions up to 1808 
Awaj Ed 1808, and subsequent editions. 
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A bedualforth sallied on the scout, si 

Long backed, long tailed, with whiskered snout, 
And badger-coloured hide. 

He, entering at the study door. 

Its ample area ’gan explore , 

And something in the^wind 
Conjectured, sniffing lound and round, « 
Better than all the books he found 
Food chiefly for the mind 

Just then, by adverse fate impressed, 

A dream disturbed poor Bully’s lest; 

In sleep he seemed to view 45 

A rat fast clinging to the cage. 

And screaming at the sad presage, 

Awoke and found it true. 

For aided both by ear and scent. 

Right to his mark the monster went — so 

Ah, Muse ' forbear to speak 
Minute the horrors that ensued , 

His teeth were strong, the cage was wood — 

He left poor Bully’s beak 

Oh, had ho made that too his prey es 

That beak, whence issued many a lay 
Of such mellifluous tone, 

* This line stood originally thus — “ Ha left it — hut he 
should have ta’en ,” the next line ending with “ strain ” la 
the edition of 1808, 12ino. (1 244) both lines were £rat 
altered into their present form 
TOL. I. <J 
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THE EOBE. 


Might have repaid him well, I wote, 

For silencing so sweet a throat. 

Fast stuck within his own. M 

Maria weeps — the Muses mourn — 

So when, by Bacchanalians tom. 

On Thracian Hebrus’ side 
The tree-enchanter Orpheus fell. 

His head alone remained to tell 65 

The cruel death he died 


THE ROSE* 


HE rose had been washed (just washed 
in a shower) 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed, 

Tlie plentiful moisture encumbered tho 
flower, 

And weighed doun its beautiful head. 



The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet. 
And it seemed to a fanciful view, 6 

To weep for the buds it had loft with regret, 

On tho flourishing bush where it grow. 

• Poems 1794-5, ii 347 Written m June 1783. See 
Letters of Cowper to Unwin, June 8, 1783, and to I^ady 
Hestceth, Jan. 8, 1767 Tt was first printed in Gent. Mag 
for June, 1785, p 474 
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1 hastily Btazed it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned, lo 
And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ' 

I snapped it, it fell to the ground 

“ And such,” I exclaimed, “ is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind. 

Regardless of wnnging and breaking a heart 15 
Already to sorrow resigned 

“ This elegant rose, had I shaken it less. 

Might have bloomed with its owner a while , 
And the tear that is wiped with a little address 
May be followed perhaps by a smile ” so 


THE DOVES • 

EASONING at every stop ho treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way. 

While meaner things, whom instinct 
loads. 

Are rarely known to stray 

One silent eve I wandered late, s 

And heard the voice of love , 

The turtle thus addressed her mate. 

And soothed the hstenmg dove — 

• Poems, 1782, p. 299 Written m May 1780. SaeLct- 
ter of Oowper to Mrs. Newton, June 2, 1780. 
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THE DOTES. 


“ Oiir mutual bond of faith and truth 

No time shall disengage, lo 

Those blessings of our early youth 
Shall cheer our latest age . 

“ While innocence without disguise 
And constancy sincere. 

Shall fill the circles of those eyes, 15 

And mine can read them there, 

“ Those lUs that wait on all below, 

Shah ne’er be felt by me, 

Or gently felt, and only so. 

As being sliarod with thee. so 

“ When lightnings flash among the trees, 

Or kites arc hovering near, 

1 fear lest thee alone they seize. 

And know no other fear 

“ ’Tis then I foci myself a wife, 25 

And press thy wedded side. 

Resolved a union formed for life 
Death never shall divide 

“ But oh I if, fickle and unchaste, 

(Forgive a transient thought) so 

Thou couldst * become unkind at last. 

And scorn thy present lot, 

* First printed “ couldst altered to*‘ could ” in Ed. 1 787, 
and so continued up to 1817, vhen the original reading was 

restored, ** couldst*’ has been adopted by Southey, Grun- 
shawe, Dale, and Bell. 
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“ No need of lightmngs from on high, 

Or kites with cruel beak , 

Denied the endojirinents of thine eye, 35 
This widowed heart would break ” 

Thus sang the sweet sequestered bird, 

Soft as the passing wind, 

And I recorded what I heard, 

A lesson for mankind. 40 


A FABLE* 

RAVEN, while with glossy breast 
Her new-laid eggs she fondly pressed, 
And on her wickerwork high mounted. 
Her chickens prematiiiely counted, 

^A fault philosophers might blame e 

If quite exempted fiom the same) 

Enjoyed at case the genial day , 

’Twas April as the bumpkins say. 

The legislature called it Maj t 

* Poems, 1782, p 302 Wiittpn May 9, 1780. See 
Cow pel s Letter to Newton, d.ited on the following day 
t When these lines weie written, iienily thiity years had 
elapsed since the ebdiigc ot the sUle, hut no doubt Cowper 
was correct m representing that the old reckoning was still 
tenaciously adhered to by thermal population In 1754, Lord 
Macclesheld’s eldest son was assailed at a contested election in 
Oxfoidshire, svith sehement cues ot “Giseusback oui eleven 
daysl” and several ^cais later tho moital illness of Bradley 
the nstionoiner was deemed, by the less educated of the people, 
to be a judgment upon him foi having taken part in that *' im- 
pious undertaking ” — SlAHiiorE’s Hist England, 111 . 508. 
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A FABLE. 


But suddenly a mnd, as high lo 

As ever swept a winter sky, 

Shook the young leaves about her ears. 

And filled her with a thousand fears, 

Lest the rude blast should snap the bough. 

And spread her golden hopes below 15 

But just at e\e the blowing weather 
And all her fears were hushed together • 

“ And now,” quoth poor unthinking Ralph, 

“ ’Tis over, and the brood is safe ,” 

(For ravens, though, as birds of omen, 20 

They teach both conjurers and old women 
To teU us what is to befall. 

Can’t prophesy themselves at aU ) 

The morning eamo, when neighbour Hodge, 

Who long had marked her airy lodge, 25 

And destined aU the treasure there 
A gift to his expecting fair. 

Climbed, like a squirrel to his dray,* 

And bore the worthless prize away. 

Mohal 

’Tis Providence alone secures, so 

In every change, both mine and yours 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a fnghtM shape ; 

An earthquake may bo bid to spare 

The man that’s strangled by a hair ss 

• Dray, Drey, and Bay are names given in various places 
in England to the nest of the squirrel See White’s Selbome, 
ed. Bennett, p. 460, 
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Fate steals along with silent tread, 
Found oftenest in what least we dread, 
Fro'WTiS m the storm with angry brow. 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 


ODE TO APOLLO • 

ON AN INKOLISS AI,MOsr JUlIEl) IN THE SUN 

ATRON of all those luckless brains. 
That to the wrong side leaning, 
Indite much mclie with much pains, 
And little 01 no meaning. 

Ah' why, since oceans, rivcis, streams, 6 
That W'atcr all the nations. 

Pay tribute to thy glorious beams, 

In constant exhalations , 

Why, stooping from the noon of day 

Too covetous of drink. lo 

Apollo, hast thou stolen away 
A poet’s drop of ink 

Upborne into the viewless air. 

It floats a vapour now, 

ImpeUod through regions dense and rare is 
By all the winds that blow 



• Poems, 1794-5, ii. 350 
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A COMPARISON. 


Ordained perhaps, ere summer flies, 

Combined with milhons more. 

To form an Ins in the skies. 

Though black and foul before. 20 

Illustrious drop * and happy then. 

Beyond the happiest lot 
Of all that over passed my pen, 

So soon to be forgot 

Phoebus, if such be thy design, 26 

To place it in thy bow. 

Give wit, that what is left may shine 
With equal grace below. 


A COMPARISON.* 

HE lapse of time and rivers is the same. 
Both speed their journey vnth a rest- 
less stream , 

The silent pace, with which they steal 
away. 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay ; 
Alike irrevocable both when past, s 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Though each i esemblo each in every part, 

A difference strikes at length the musing heart ; 



• Poems, 1782, p 304. 



ANOTHER. 


Streams never flow in vam ; where streams abound, 
How laughs the knd with \arious plenty crowned > 
But Time that should onneh the nobler mind. 
Neglected, leaves a dreary waste behind. 


ANOTHER • 

ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY 



|WEET stream that winds tlirough yon- 
der glade, 

Apt emblem of a virtuous maid — 
Silent and chaste she steals along, 

Far from the world’s gay, busy throng , 

With gentle yet prevailing force. 

Intent upon her destined course , 

Graceful and useful all she does, 

Blessing and blessed where’er she goes, 
Pure-bosomed as that watery glass. 

And Heaven reflected in her face lo 


• Poems, 1782, p. 304 
Unwm, June 8, 1780 


Written m 1780, see Letter to 
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THE POET’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT * 

TO MBS. THEOCKMOEION. 

ARIA t I hove every good 

For thee wished many a time, 
Both sad and in a cheerful mood, 
But never yet in rhyme 

To wish thee fairer is no need. 

More prudent, or more sprightly. 

Or more ingenious, or more freed 
From temper-flaws unsighfly. 

What favour then not yet possessed 
Can I for thee require, lo 

In wedded love already blest. 

To thy whole heart’s desire ? 

None here is happy but in part 
Full bliss 18 bliss divine , 

There dwells some wish in every heart, lo 
And doubtless one m thine 

That wish on some fair future day. 

Which fate shall bnghtly gild, 

(’Tis blameless, be it what it may) 

I wish it all fulfilled. 20 

* yoems, 1794-5,11 348 Written for the Ist Jan. 1788. 

See Cietter to Lady Hesketh of that date. 
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PAIRING TIME ANTICIPATED * 

A FABIE. 

SHALL not ask Jean Jacques Eousseauf 
If birds confabulate or no ; 

’Tis deal that they were always able 
To hold discourse, at least m fablo , 
Ai}d e’en the child who knows no better, 6 

Than to inteiprot by the letter, 

A story of a cock and bull. 

Must have a most uncommon skull. 

It chanced then on a winter’s day. 

But warm, and bright, and calm as May, lo 
The birds, conceiving a design 
To forestall sweet St Valentino, 

In many an orchard, copse, and grove. 

Assembled on affairs of love, 

And with much twitter, and much chatter, is 
Began to agitate the matter. 

At length a Bullfinch, who could boast 
More years and wisdom than the most. 

Entreated, opening wide his beak, 

A moment’s liberty to speak ; ao 

‘ Poems, 1794-5, ii. 361 

t It lias one of the whimsical speculations of this philo- 
sopher, that all fables, which ascribe reason and speech to 
animals, should be withheld from children, as being only ve- 
hicles of deception But what child was ever deceived by 
them, or can be, against theev idenceof his senses ?— (C 1795 ; 
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PAIKING TIME ANTICIPATED. 


And, silence publicly enjoined, 

Delivered bnefly thus his mind 

“ My friends * be cautious how ye treat 
The subject upon which we meet , 

I fear we shall have winter yet ” 25 

A Finch, whose tongue knew no control. 

With golden wing and satin poll, 

A last year’s bird, who ne’er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied 

“ Methmks the gentleman,” quoth she, 30 
“ Opposite in the apple-tree. 

By his good will would keep us single. 

Till yonder heaven and earth shall mingle. 

Or (which IS likelier to befall) 

Till death exterminate us all 35 

I marry without more ado , 

My dear Dick Kedeap, what say jou 

Dick heaid, and tvvcedling, ogling, bndling, 
Turning short round, strutting, and sideling, 
Attested, glad, his approbation to 

Of an immediate conjugation. 

'I'heir sentiments so well expressed 
Influenced mightily the rest. 

All paired, and each pair built a nest. 

But though the birds were thus in haste, t; 
The leaves came on not quite so fast, 

And Destiny, that sometimes bears 
An aspect stern on man’s afliairs. 

Not altogether smiled on theirs 

The wind, of late breathed gently forth, so 

N ow shifted east, and east by north , 

Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you know. 

Could shelter them from rum or snow, 



DOG AND WATER LILT. 
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Stepping into their nests, they paddled, 
Themselves were chilled, their eggs were addled : 
Soon every father-bird and mother 86 

Grew quarrelsome, and pecked each other, 

Parted without the least regret, 

Except that they had ever met. 

And learned in future to be wiser, oo 

Than to neglect a good adviser. 

MOHAL 

Misses I the tale that I relate 
This lesson seems to carry — 

Choose not alone a proper mate. 

But proper time to marry. es 


THE DOG AND THE WATER LILY.* 

NO FABLE. 

noon was shady, and soft airs 
Swept Ouse’s silent tide, 
hen, ’scaped from literary cares, 

I wandered on his side 

My spaniel, prettiest of his race, 6 

And high m pedigree, 

• Poems, 1799, 11 295 The incident on which the Poem 
was founded took place in June 1768. See Letter to Lady 
Hesketh, of the 27th of that month. 




DOG AND WATER HIT. 


-(Two nymphs* adorned with every grass. 

That spaniel found for me) 

Now wantoned lost in flags and reeds, 

Now starting into sight, lO 

Pursued the swaUow o’er the meads 
With scarce a slower flight. 

It was the time when Ouse displayed 
His blips newly blown , 

Their beauties I intent surveyed, is 

And one I wished my own. 

With cane extended far, I sought 
To steer it close to land , 

But still the prize, though nearly caught, 
Escaped my eager hand, 20 

Beau marked my unsuccessful pains 
With fixed considerate face, 

And puzzling set his puppy brains 
To comprehend the case 

But with a cherup clear and strong ae 

Dispersing all his dream, 

I thence withdrew, and followed long 
The windings of the stream. 

• Sir Robert Gunning's daughters — (C ) These yonBg 
ladies, daughters of Sir Robert Gunning, the ambassador and 
first Baronet of that name, were granddaughters of abrother of 
the celebrated beauties of the reigns of George II. and III. 
Thejr father had a scat, still occupied by the family, at Hor- 
tou m Northamptonshire, near Olnev, 



THE WINTER HOSEGAT. 


My ratnblo ended,* I returned 

Beau trotting far before, 30 

The floating wreath again discerned. 

And plunging loft the shore. 

I saw him, with that lily cropped. 

Impatient swim to meet 

My quick approach, and soon he dropped ss 

The treasure at my feet 

Charmed with the sight, “ Tho world,” I cried, 

“ Shall hear of this thy deed 

My dog shall mortify the pride 

( 5 f man’s superior breed « 

“ But chief, mjself I will enjoin. 

Awake at Duty’s call. 

To show a love as prompt as thine 
To Him who gives mo all ” 


THE WINTER NOSEGAY t 



;HAT Nature, alas ' has denied 

To the delicate growth of our isle. 
Art has in a measure supplied. 

And winter is decked with a smile. 


* "Finished Ed 1799, and other Eds. until 1808, vhen 
" ended" was first substituted, and has siuce been univer- 
sally adopted 
I Poems, 1782, p, 346. 
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THE WINTER NOSEGAY.' 


See, Mary, what beauties I bring s 

From the shelter of that sunny shed. 

Where the flowers have the charms of the spring, 
Though abroad they are frozen and dead. 

'Tis a bower of Arcadian sweets, 

Where Flora is still in her prime, lo 

A fortress to which she retreats. 

From the cruel assaults of the clime. 

While Earth wears a mantle of snow, 

These pinks are as fresh, and as gay. 

As the fairest and sweetest that blow 15 

On the beautiful bosom of May 

Sec how they ha\ c safely survived 
The frowns of a sky so severe , — 

Such Mary’s true love, that has lived 
Through many a turbulent year 20 

The charms of the lato-blowing rose 
Seem graced with a livelier hue. 

And the winter of sorrow best shows 
The truth of a friend, such ns jou. 
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THE POET, THE OYSTER, AND SENSITIVE 
PLANT* 


a N oyster, cast upon the shore. 

Was heard, — though never hoard be- 

Complaining in a speech well woided, 
And worthy thus to be recorded — 

“ Ah, hapless wretch ' condemned to dwell s 
Fcf ever in my native shell. 

Ordained to move when others please, 

Not for my own content or case. 

But tossed and buffeted about, 

Now in the water and now out. lo 

’Tvvere bettor to bo born a stone, 

Of rudci shape, and feeling none. 

Than with a tenderness like mine, 

And sensibilities so fine ' 

I envy that unfeeling shrub, 15 

Fast rooted against every mb ” 

The plant he meant grew not fai off, 

And felt the sncci with scorn enough 
Was hurt, disgusted, moitified. 

And with asperity replied — • 20 

“ When, cry the botanists, and stare. 

Did plants called sensitive grow there’” 

No niatlei when — a poet’s Muse is 
To make them grow just where she chooses. 

• Foenis, 1782, p 362 
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“ You shapeless nothing in a dish, as 

You that are but almost a fish, 

I scorn your coarse insinuation. 

And have most plentiful occasion 
To wish myself the rock I view. 

Or such another dolt as you : so 

For many a grave and learned clerk, 

And many a gay unlettered spark. 

With curious touch examines me. 

If I can feel as well as he , 

And when I bend, retire, and shrink, 35 

Sa5's — ‘ Well, ’tis more than one would think •’ 
Thus life is spent (oh fie upon’t *) 

In being touched, and crying — Don’t 1 ” 

A Poet, in his evening walk, 

O'erheard and chocked this idle talk 40 

“ And your fine sense,” he said, “ and yours, 
Whatever evil it endures. 

Deserves not, if so soon ofiended. 

Much to be pitied or commended. 

Disputes, though short, are far too long, 45 
Whore both alike arc in the wrong , 

Your feelings in their full amount 
Are all upon youi own account 

“ You, in your grotto-work enclosed. 
Complain of being thus exposed , so 

Yet nothing feel in that rough coat 
Save when the knife is at your throat 
Wherever driven by wind or tide, 

Exempt from every ill beside 

“ And as for you, my Lady Squeamish, «s 
Who reckon every touch a blemish. 

If aU the plants that can be found 



THE SHBCBBEET. 


Embellishing the scene around, 

Should droop and wither where they grow, 

You would not feel at all — ^not you 60 

The noblest mmds their virtue prove 
By pity, sympathy, and love 
These, these are feelings truly fine, 

And prove their owner half divine ” 

His censure reached them as he dealt it, 66 
And each by shrinking showed he felt it. 


THE SHRUBBERY.* 

W'RITIEN IN A TIME OE AFFLICTION. 

HAPPY shades > — to me unblost ; 

Friendly to peace, but not to me ; 
How ill the scene that offois rest, 

And heart that cannot rest, agree ! 

This glassy stream, that spreading pine, 5 
Those alders quivering to the breeze. 

Might soothe a soul less hurt than mine. 

And please, if any thing could please. 

But fixed, unalterable care 

Foregoes not what she feels within, lo 
Shows the same sadness every where, 

And slights the season and the scene. 



• I’oeme, 1782, p. 344. 
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For all that pleased in wood or lawn, 

While Peace possessed these silent bowers. 
Her animating smile withdraivn, is 

Has lost its beauties and its powers 

The saint or moralist should tread 
This moss-grown alley, musing, slow , 

They seek like me the secret shade, 

But not like me to nouiish woe ' 20 

Me fruitful scenes and prospects waste 
Alike admonish not to roam , 

Those tell me of enjoyments past. 

And those of sorrows yet to come. 


MUTUAL FORBEARANCE 
hecessahy to the happiness of the maebied 

STATE ♦ 

[he lady thus addiesscd her spouse — 

“ What a more dungeon is this house ' 
By no means largo enough , and was it, 
Yet this dull room, and that dark closet. 
Those hangings with then worn-out graces, b 
L ong beards, long noses, and palo faces. 

Arc such an antiquated scene, 

They ovorw helm me with the spleen ” 



• I'uems, 1782, p 347. 
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Sir Humphrey, shooting in the dark, 

Makes answ er quite beside the mark . lo 

“No doubt, my dear, I bade him come, 
Engaged myself to be at home. 

And shall expect him at the door 
Precisely when the clock strikes four ” 

“ You are so deaf,” the lady cried, is 

(And raised her \oice, and frowned beside) 

“ You are so sadly deaf, my dear, 

What shall I do to make you hcar”^” 

“ Dismiss poor Harry'” he replies, 

“ Some people are more nice than wise, zo 
Foi one slight trespass all this stir 
What if he did ride whip and spur, 

’Twas but a mile , your favourite horse 
Will never look one hair the worse ” 

“ Well, I protest ’tis past all bearing ci 
“ Child ' I am rather hard of hearing ” 

“ Yes, truly — one must scream and bawl 
I tell you, } ou can’t hear at all * ” 

Then, with a voice exceeding low, 

“ No matter if >ou heal or no ” so 

Alas I and is domestic strife. 

That sorest ill of human life. 

A plague so little to be fcaicd. 

As to bo wantonly incurred. 

To gratif) a fretful passion, 35 

On every trivial provocation’ 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear. 

And something every day they live 
To pity, and perhaps forgive 
Hjit if infirmities that fall 


10 
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THE KEGBO’S COMPtAJOTP. 


In common to the lot of all, 

A blemish, or a sense impaired. 

Are crimes so little to be spared, 

Then farewell all that must create « 

The comfort of the wedded state , 

Instead of harmony, ’tis jar. 

And tumult, and intestine war 

The Love that cheers life’s latest stage. 
Proof against sickness and old ago, 50 

Preserved by virtue from declension. 

Becomes not weary of attention. 

But livi'S when that exterior grace, 

Which first inspired the flamo, decays. 

’Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, 55 

To faults compassionate or blind. 

And will, with sympathy, enduro 
Those e\ils it would gladly cure. 

But angry, coanso, and harsh expression 
Sho^^s Lo\e to bo a mere profession , eo 
Plo^os that the hcait is none of his. 

Or soon expels him if it is. 


THE NEGRO'S COMPLAINT * 

CED flora homo and all its pleasures, 
Atiic’s coast I left forlorn , 

1 increase a stranger’s treasures. 

O’er tho raging billows borne. 

* Poems, ISOS, i 311 Wiitten jn 1788 , see Cowper’a 
letter to General Cowper, written in March of that year. 
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Men from England bought and sold me, 6 
Paid my price in paltry gold , 

But, though slave* they have enrolled me. 
Minds are never to be sold. 

Still in thought as free as ever. 

What are England’s rights, I ask, lo 

Me from my delights to sever. 

Me to torture, mo to task'^ 

Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim , 

Skins may differ, but affection 15 

Dwells in white and black the same. 

• 

Why did all-creating Nature 

Slake the plant for which wo toil ? 

Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 

Sweat of ours must dress the soil 20 

Think, yo masters iron-hoarted, 

Lnlhng at your jovial boaids. 

Think how many backs have smarted, 

I'or the sweeks your cane affords. 

Is there, as yo sometimes tell us, 25 

Is there One who 1 oigns on high ? 

Has Ho bid you bu}' and sell ns, 

Siieaking from his throne, the sky ? 

Ask him, if your knotted scourges, 

Matches, blood-cxtoiting screws, so 

Aic the means that duty urges 
Agents of his will to use? 

* Originally printed “ though theirs,” but altered to 
** though slave,” lu Ed 1808, i 276, 
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THE NEGHO’S COMPLAIK T. 


Hark 1 He answers — ^Wild tornadoes, 

Strewing j’ondor sea with ivrecks, 

Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, ss 

Are the voice with which Ho speaks 
He, foreseeing what vexations 
Afrie’s sons should undergo. 

Fixed their tyrants’ habitations 
Whore his whirlwinds answer — “ No ” « 

By our blood in Afric wasted, 

Ere our necks received the chain , 

By the miseries that we tasted, 

Crossing in yom barks the main , 

By our suffeiings, since 3 ’e brought ns <5 

To the man-degrading mart , 

All sustained by patience, taught us 
Only by a broken heart , 

Deem our nation brutes no longer. 

Till some reason ye shall find so 

Worthier of regard, and stronger 
Than the colour of our kind 
Slaves of gold, whoso sordid dealings 
Tarnish all youi boasted pow'ers, 

Provo that you Jiaie human feelings, ss 

Ere jmu proudly question ours * 
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PITY FOR POOR AFRICANS .♦ 

Video melioia pioboque, 

Deteiiora sequor 

[Ovj 0 , Metdinorph vii 20,] 

OWN I am shocked at the purchase of 
slaves, 

And fear those who buy them and sell 
them, arc knaves , 

What I hear of their hardships, their tortures, and 
groans. 

Is almost enough to draw pity from stones. 

I ])ity them greatly, but I must be mum, s 

For how could we do without sugar and rum 
Espcoiallj sugar, so needful we see ’ 

What, give up om desscits, our coffee, and tea ' 

Besides, if we do, the French, Dutch, and Danes 
Will heartily thank us, no doubt, foi our pains lo 
If we do not buy the pool creatures, they wall. 

And tortures and groans will be multiplied still. 

If foreigners likewise w^ould giie up the trade, 
Much more in behalf of j our wish might be said ; 
But while they get riches by purchasing blacks, is 
Pray tell me why we may not also go snacks ? 

• Poems, 1803, i 317. Written about the same time as 
the preceding 
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PITT FOR POOR AFRICANS. 


Your Boruples and arguments bring to my mind 
A story so pat, you may think it is coined, 

On purpose to answer you, out of my mint , 

But I can assure you I saw it in print 20 

A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest. 
Had once his integrity put to the tost , 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 

And asked him to go and assist in the job 

He was shocked, sir, like you, and answered — 

“ Oh no < 25 

What t rob our good neighbour ! I pray j ou don't 

go. 

Besides the man’s poor, his orcliaid's his bread, 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed ’ 

“ You speak very fine, and you look very grave. 
But apples we want, and apples wo’!! have, so 
If jou will go with us, you shall have a shaie. 

If not, you shall have neither apple nor peai ” 

They spoke, and Tom pondered — “ I sec thej 
will go 

Poor man ' what a pity to injure him so ' 

Poor man ' I would save him his fruit if I could, ss 
But staying behind will do him no good 

“ If the matter depended alone upon me. 

His apples might hang till they dropped from the 
tree , 

But since they will take them, I think I’ll go too. 
He will lose none by mo, though I get a few.” 40 
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His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan * 
He shared m the plunder, but pitied the man. 


THE MORNING DREAM.* 


in the glad season of spring. 
Asleep at the dawn of the day, 
dreamed what I cannot but sing, 

So pleasant it seemed as I lay. 

I dreamed that, on ocean afloat, 6 

Far heneo to the westward I sailed. 

While the billows high-lifted the boat, 

And the fresh-blowing breeze never failed. 

In the steerage a woman I saw, 

Such at least was the form that she wore, lo 
Whoso beauty impressed mo with awe, 

Ne’er taught me by woman before. . 

She sat, and a shield at her side 
Shed light, like a sun on the waves, 

And smiling divinely, she cried — ii 

“ I go to make Freemen of Slaves ” 



Then raising her voice to a strain 
The sweetest that ear ever hoard, 

• Poems, 1803, i 317 Written about the same time 
a^tbe two preceding poems Cowper wrote these three com- 
positions on the solicitation of hia leiation. General Cowper 
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She sung of the slave’s broken chain. 

Wherever her gloiy appeared ao 

Some clouds which had over Us hung, 

Fled, chased by her melody clear. 

And methought while she Liberty sung, 

'Twas Liberty only to hear. 

Thus swiftly dividing the flood, st. 

To a slave-cidtured island we came, 

Where a Demon, her enemy, stood — 

Oppression his terrible name 
In his hand, as the sign of his sway, 

A scourge hung with lashes he bore, ei 

And stood looking out for his prey 
From Africa’s sorrowful shore. 

But soon as approaching the land. 

That goddess-like woman he viewed , 

The scourge ho let fall from his hand, 35 

With blood of his subjects imbiued 
I saw him both sicken and die, 

And the moment the monster expired. 

Heard shouts that ascended the sky. 

From thousands with rapture inspired. 40 

Awaking, how could I but muse 

At what such a dream should betide ? 

But soon my ear caught the glad news, 

Which served my weak thought for a guide , — 
That Britannia, renowned o’er the waves, 4i 

For the hatred she ever has shovvn 
To the black-sceptred ruleis of slaves. 

Resolves to have none of her own. 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN 
GILPIN * 


SbeAviog how he went fartbei than he intended, and came 
safe home again 



OHN GILPIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A trainband captain eke was he 
Of famous London town 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 5 
“ Though wedded we have boon 
These twice ten tedious years, yet w'C 
No holiday have seen 

To-morrow is our wedding daj. 

And wo will then repair 10 

Ii’jiito tJrc St Edastjiitan, 

All in a chaise and pair 


My sister, and my sistei's child, 

Myself, and children three. 

Will fill the chaise, so you must ride 15 
On horseback after we ” 

• Poeni5, ITSt, 11 343 Wiittcn in October, 1782, and 
fiist printed in the “ Public Advertiser” of 14tb Kovembei, 
111 tliat } ear See Coivper’s Letter to the Eev W Unwin, 
4tb Nov 1782, and those to Mr Hill, 13th and 20tb Feb. 
1783. 
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THE HISTORT OF 


He soon replied, — “ I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear 

Therefore it shall be done so 

I am a linendraper bold, 

As all the world doth know. 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend hiB horse to go ” 

Quoth Mrs Gilpin, — “ That’s well said , 25 

And for that wine is dear. 

We will be furnished with our own. 

Which IS bott bright and clear ” 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife , 

O’erjoyed was he to find, 30 

That, though on pleasure she was bent. 

She had a frugal mind 

The morning came, the chaise was brought. 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 35 

Should say that she was proud 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed. 

Where they did all get in , 

Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thm 40 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk so glad. 

The stones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 



JOHK GILPIN. 
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John Gilpin at hu9 horso’s side 46 

Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again , 

For saddletree scarce reached had he, • 

His journey to begin, so 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore. 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, ss 

Would trouble him much more 

’Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind. 

When Betty screaming came down stairs, — 

“ The wine is left behind >” co 

“ Good lack I” quoth he, " yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise. 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise ” 

Now mistress Gilpm (careful soul !) 65 

Had two stone bottles found. 

To hold the liquor that she loved. 

And keep it safe and sound 

Each bottle had a eurhng car. 

Through which the belt he drew, 70 

And hung a bottle on each side. 

To make his balance true. 



S&6 7S& BJferOHt 07 

Then orer all, that he ni%ht be 
Equipped from to toe, 

His long red cloak, ^cll bnisbod and neat 
He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mouitted ont-c again 
Upon his nimble steed. 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 

With caution apd good heed 

But finding soon if smoother load 
Beneath his well shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to tiot. 

Which galled him in his seat. 

-I 

So, “ Fair and softly,” John ho cried, 

But John he cried m vain , 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

Hfi. ^aaiped. tbit nmna with. hn)h. bia bimrla.. 
And eke with all his might 

His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more 

Away went Gilpin, nock or naught . 

Away went hat and wig , 

He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of runmng such a rig. 



JOHN GILPIN 
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The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 

Like streamer long and gaj, 

Till, foop and button failing both. 

At last it flew away 

Then might all people well discern io5 

The bottles he had slung , 

A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung 

The dogs did bark, the children scicumod, 

Up flew tho windows all, no 

And every soul tried out, “ Well done 
» As loud as he could bawl. 

, Away wont Gilpm — wdio but he 
His fame soon spread around . 

“ Ho carries weight •” ‘‘ Ho ndfls a race 
'■ 'Tis for a thousand pound i is 

And still, as fast as he dicw iicai, 

’Twas wonderful to view. 

How in a trice tho tuinpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. lao 

And now, as ho went bowing down 
His rocking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow 

Down ran tho wine into tho road, las 

Most piteous to be seen. 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 

VOL I S 
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TiiE HlSroRV OE 


But still ho seemed to carrj weight, 

With leathern girdle braced. 

For all might see the bottle nocks 
Still dangling at his waist 

Thus all through merry Islington 
Those gambols he did play. 

Until he came unto tho AVash 
Of Edmonton so gay , 

And there ho threw the Wash about. 

On both sides oi tho way. 

Just like unto a tuindling mop. 

Or a wild goose at play 

At Edmonton, his loving wito 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride 

“ Stop, stop, John Gilpm ' — Here’s tho house 
They all at once did erj' , 

“ Tho dinner waits, and we are tired,”— 
Said Gilpin — “ So am 1 1 ” 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tairy there ; 

For why ? — his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong , 

So did he fly — which bungs me to 
The middle of mj song. 
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Away went Gilpm, ont of breath, 

And sore against his will. 

Till, at nis friend the calender’s. 

His horse at last stood still. lao 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him — 

“ What news^* what news^ your tidings tell, IM 
Toll me you must and shall — 

Say why bareheaded you are come, 

Oi. why j ou come at aU ?” 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And loved a timely joke, 170 

And thus unto the eidendcr, 

In meiry guise, he spoke 

“ I came because your horse would come , 

And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wvg will Boon bn have, — ni 

They are upon the road.” 

The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in nieiry pin, 

Eeturned him not a single word. 

But to the house went in , iso 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Each comely m its kind. 
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He held them up, and in his tuin, 185 

Thus showed his ready wit , — 

“ My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit 

“ But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face , loo 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Bo in a hungry case ” 

Said John, — “ It is my wedding day. 

And all the world ivould stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, i65 

And I should dine at Ware ” 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

“ I am in haste to dine , 

’Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go back for mine ” 200 

Ah t luckless speech, and bootless boast. 

For which he paid full dear , 

For while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear , 

Whereat his horse did snort, as ho 205 

Had heard a lion roar. 

And galloped off with all his might. 

As he had done before 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig 
He lost them sooner than at first. 

For why ’ — they were too big 
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But Ho who knew what human hearts would prove. 
How slow to learn the dictates of his lovo, m 
That hard by nature, and of stubborn will, 

A life of ease would make them harder still, 

In pity to the souls his Grace designed 
To rescue fi oin the rums of mankind. 

Called for a cloud to daiken aU their yo.irs, U3 
And said, “ Go, spend them in the \alo of tears ” 

0 balmy gales of soiil-reviving air! 

0 salutary streams, that murmur them ’ 

These flowing from the fount of grace above. 

Those breathed from lips of everlasting love au 
The flinty soil indeed then feet annojs , 

Chill blasts of trouble nip'*' then spiinging joys. 
An envious world niU interpose its fiovvn. 

To mar delights supoiior to its own , 

And many a pang, experienced still within, sv 
Reminds them of their hated inmate. Sin 
But ills of every shape and evciy name. 
Transformed to blessings, miss their cruel aim , 
And every moment’s calm, that soothes the breast, 
Lb ‘g’.vw, “maviisA, ■cteav.iL v'mA vo 

Ah ' ho not sad, although thy lot bo cast 
Far from tlio flock, and in a boundless waste , 

No shepherd’s tents within thy view appear. 

But the Chief Shepherd even there is near , 

Thy tender sorrows and thy plaintive strain 45 
_ Flow in a foreign land, but not in vain , 

Thy tears all issue from a source divine, 

And every drop bespeaks a Savuour thine — 

So once in Gideon’s fleece the dews were found. 
And drought on all the diooping herbs around to 

* “ And sudden soriow nips,” Bull’s Ed. 
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TO THE REV. WM CAWTHORNE UNWIN • 



NWIN, I slioiild but ill repay 
The kindness of a fnond, 

Whose worth deserves as warm a lay, 
As ever Friendship penned, 


Thy name omitted, in a page 
That would reclaim a vicious age. 
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A union formed, as mine with thee. 

Not rashly, or in sport. 

May bo as fcivont in degree. 

And faithful in its .sort, lo 

And may as rich in comfoit prove, 

As that of true frateinal love. 


The bud inserted in the rind. 

The bud of poach or roso, 

Adorns, though differing in its kind, 16 

The stock whereon it grows. 

With flower as sweet, or fruit as fair, 

As if produced by Nature there 

Not rich, I render what I may, 

I seize thy name in haste, 2 o 

AfiSd place it in this first essay. 

Lest this should prove the last , 

’Tis where it should be, iii a plan. 

That holds in view the good of man, 

* Poems, X782, p 366, 
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'i^'he poet’s lyre, to fix his fame, 26 

Should be the poet’s heart , 

Affection lights a brighter flame 
Than evei blazed by art, » 

No Muses on these lines attend, 

I sink the poet in the friend. so 
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